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Ready for the season’s cruising. The anchorage at Essex, Conn., with the pier of the Middletown and Hartford Yacht Clubs in the foreground 
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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


Sail 
a 1 — Swan Point-Love Point Race, Gibson Island 


June SS qemu Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Washing- 
ton, L. I. 
— 6- tae Day Race, Potapskut S.A., Stony 
ree 
June 7-8 — Farallone Islands Race, San Francisco Y.C. 
and Pacific Inter Club Y.A., San Francisco. 
June 8 — Regatta, Larchmont TH. Nu. 
June 10-13 — Annual Cruise, Greenwich-Port Jefferson- 
Duck Island-New London, Indian Harbor Y.C. 
ae cb a Cruising Club of America Rendezvous, Block 
sland. 
June 12 — Rye to New London Race, American Y.C. 
June 13-15 — G.LY.S. Rendezvous at Rhode River and 
Race Back, Gibson Island, Md. 
June 14-15 — Frostbite Regatta, Toledo Y.C. 
June 14-15 — Invitation Regatta One-Design Classes, San 
Luis Y.C., California. 
oe elie — Regatta, Lake Santa Fe, Kansas, Wichita 


June be Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., Larchmont 


June 15 — Lightship Race, Aeolian Y.C. 

June 15 — New London-Marblehead Race, Eastern Y.C. 

June 21 — Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y.C., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

June 21 — Annual Michigan City Race, Columbia Y.C., 
Chicago. 

June 21 — Cruiser <i Rockaway Inlet-Atlantic High- 
lands, Mill River Y.C. 

June 21 — Milwaukee-Racine Race, Cruising and Uni- 
versal Divisions, Milwaukee Y.C., Milwaukee. 

June 21 — New London-Hampton "Roads Ocean Race, 
Storm Trysail Club and Hampton Y.C. 

June 21-22 — Third Annual Race for Delta Class for 
Potapskut Trophy, Potapskut S.A., Md. 

June 21-22 — Third Annual Regatta, Lake Overholser, 
Oklahoma City Y.C. 

June 21-22— Roberts Trophy Race for Auxiliaries, 
Cleveland Y.C. 

June 22 — Invitation Regatta, Omaha B.C. 

June i ae Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Wash- 
ington, L. I 

June 22 — Lady Alice Trophy Series for Comets, Princess 
Bay Y.C., N. Y. 

June 24-26— 14th Annual McMillan Cup Champion- 
ships, Pleon Y.C., Marblehead, Mass. (tentative). 

June 27-29 — Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cambridge, Md. 

June 28 — Riverside-Stratford Shoal Race, Riverside 
Y.C., Riverside, Conn. 

June 28 — 90-mile Spring Race for Cruising Class, Boston 
Y.C., Marblehead, Mass 

June 28 — Mills Trophy Risen Toledo Y.C., Toledo. 

June 28-29 — Regatta, Fairhaven 8. Roi 

June 29 — Lipton Cup Race, Pacific Inter Club Y.A:; 
San Francisco Bay. 

June 29 — William J. Moore Regatta, Jackson Park Y.C., 
Chicago. 

June 29 — Scotland Lightship Race for Cruising Auxilia- 
ries and Sandy Hook Race for Racing Sloops over 20’, 
Princess Bay Y.C., N. Y. 

June 29 — Regatta, New Rochelle Y. ss 

a 2 — Invitation Regatta, New York Y. C., Glen Cove, 


July 4— Annual Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., Larchmont. 

July 4— Gibson Island- Hampton Race "for Virginia 
Cruising Cup, Gibson Island, Md. 

ge 3 = — Honolulu Race, San Pedro, Cal., Trans-Pacific 


July 4-5 — Regatta, Rock Hall Y.C., Md. 

July 4—6 — Annual Semana Nautica, Santa Barbara AS: 
California. 

July 5 — Ocean Race, Ocean City Y.C., Ocean City, N. J. 

July 5-6 — Southwestern Regatta, White Rock Lake, 
Texas, Dallas 8.C., White Rock S.C. and Corinthian 


July 6 — Regatta, Shore Acres Y.C., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
July 4 — Block Island Race, New York Athletic Club, 


vay 11-13 — Annual Regatta, Annapolis Y.C., Annapo- 

is, : 

July pl Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y.C., 
Detroit, Mich. 

July 12- 13 — Annual Regatta, Lorain Y.C., Lorain, O. 

July 12-13 — Central N. Y. Lightning Championships, 
Chaumont Bay, N. Y. Crescent Y.C. 

July 12-20 — Minneapolis Aquatennial, Calhoun Y.C. 

July 13 — First Race for the Killian Trophy, Bellport 
Bay Y.C., Bellport, Long Island. 

July 13 — Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Washing- 
ton, L 

July 14-16 — E.C.Y.R.A. Women’s Elimination (Mrs. 
Charles Francis Adams Cup), Sachem’s Head Y.C., 





oie 13 16 — Gifford Cup Regatta, Stone Horse Y.C., 
Harwich Port, Mass. 

July 17-18 — Open Comet Regatta, Algonquin Y.C., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

July 19 — Chicago- Mackinac Race, Chicago Y.C. 

July 19-20 — Sandusky Bay Regatta, Sandusky Bay Y.C. 
and Sailing Club, Sandusky, O. 

July 19-20 — Regatta, Gibson Island Y.S., Md. 

July 19-26 — Larchmont Race Week, Larchmont Y.C. 

July 20 — Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., N. Y. 

July 21-23 — Roosevelt Bowl, 30- Square-Metres, Beverly 
Y.C., Marion, Mass. 

July 23—August 3— Race Week, Green Bay, Wis. 

July 25-26 — Annual Regatta, Chester River Y. & C.C., 

hestertown, Md. 

July 25-27 — Edgartown Regatta, Edgartown Y.C. 

July 25-27—G.LY.S. Poplar Island Race, Gibson 
Island, Md. 

July 26 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Portland, Me. 

July 26— One Hundred-Mile Race, M & M Y. C., Me- 
nominee, Mich. 

July 26-August 3 — Pacific Coast Championship Regatta, 
Santa Barbara Y.C., California. 

July 27 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Falmouth 
Foreside, Me. 

July 27 — Final Race for the Killian Trophy, Bellport 
Bay Y.C., Bellport, Long Island. 

July 27— Ocean Race Around Martha’s Vineyard, 
Edgartown Y.C. 





CALENDAR 





July 27 — Ocean Race, Bay Head Y.C., Bay Head, N. J. 
July 27 — Regatta, Orienta Y.C., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
July 27— Annual Regatta, Handicap Yacht Racing 
Class of Long Island Sound, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ay 27-31 — Quincy Bay Race Week, Boston Bay, Mass. 
“<=> 27-August 4— Fourth Annual ‘Race Around Mar- 
a’s Vineyard, oe Y.C., Edgartown, Mass. 
Jul ve 30-31 — Wollochet Power and Sail Cruise, Tacoma 
, Tacoma, Wash. 

July Si August 2— Miles River Y.C. Regatta, St. 

ichae 

Au - +3 —E.C.Y.R.A. Annual Regatta, Sachem’s 

Y.C., Conn. 

Poca 2— Overnight Race, Huntington Y.C., L. I. 

Auges 3 aa — Comet Races, Seaside Park Y. é., Seaside 

ar 

August Sa ~ Annual Cruise, Rye to Block Island, Ameri- 
can 

August 2-9 — Marblehead Race Week. 

August 3—Ephraim-Escanaba Race, Escanaba Y.C., 

scanaba, Mich. 

August 3— Maryland Y.C. Race back from Oxford, 
Baltimore, 

August 3 — ‘Regatta, New Rochelle Y.C., N. Y. 

August 3 — Second Scotland Lihenie Race for Cruising 
Auxiliaries and Second Sandy Hook Race for Racing 
Sloops over 20’, Richmond County Y.C., N. Y. 

August 4-9 — Twenty-first Annual ie a California 
Y.A. Championship Regatta, Santa Barbara. 

August 5-8— Eastern Class E ow Championship, 
Lake Chautauqua Y.C., Lakewood, N.Y. 

August 8-9 — Nantucket Y.C. Regatta, Nantucket. 

August 8-10 — Chesapeake Bay Y.C. Race from Gibson 
Island to Oxford. Easton, Md. 

aa 8-10 — Annual Regatta, Tred Avon Y.C., Easton, 


August 9 — Milwaukee to Racine Race, Racine Y.C. 

August 9-10 — Comet Races, Stone Harbor Y.C., Stone 
Harbor, 

August 9- 10 — Championships, Beetle,Cat Boats, Bass 
River Y.C., Mass. 

August 9-10 — Annual Regatta, Oxford Y.C., Md. 

August 3 . — Second Annual Regatta, Watkins Glen 


August ber Pe cr gana Regatta, Southern Cali- 
fornia Y.A., Los Angeles. 

August 10 — Lightships Race, Nantucket Y.C. 

August 10 — Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Wash- 
ington, L. I. 

August 10-14—JInter Lake Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, Put-in Bay, O. 

August 10-17 — Newport Harbor Race Week, Newport 
Harbor, California. 

August 11 — District Eliminations, Sears Cup, Southern 
Shore of Massachusetts Bay, Hingham Y.C. 

August 11-13—E.C.Y.R.A. Junior eae a 
(Sears Bow] Elimination), Fenwick Y.C., Conn. 

August 13-14 — Southern ie aga Junior Cham- 
pionships, Edgartown Y.C., 

August 14-16 — Annual tegatta “of Central New York 
Y.R.A., Lake Keuka, N. Y. 

August 16 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Harpswell. 

August 16 — Cornfield Lightship and Stratford Shoals 
Auxiliary Races, City Island Y. C., City Island, N. Y. 

August 16-17 — Comet Races, Wildwood Y.C., Wild- 
wood, N. J. 

August 17 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Mere Point. 

—— 17 — Ocean Race, Little Egg Harbor Y.C., Beach 

aven, 
a 7 ~ Regatta, Huguenot Y.C., New Rochelle, 


August 18-19 — Southern ay * ngage Women’s 
Championships, Gomer LE Om 

August 18-19 — E.C.Y.R.A. ‘Mident Championships, 
Duck Island Y.C., Clinton, Conn. 

August 18-22 — Annual Regatta, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Inland Lake Y.A. 

August 19-21— New Bedford Y.C. Race Week, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

August 21-22 — Bar Harbor Y.C. Regatta, Bar Harbor. 

August 21-23 — Barthel Trophy Series, Chicago Y.C. 

August 22-24 — Race Week, Newport Harbor, Calif. 

August 23— Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y.C., 
Portland, Me. 

August 23-24 — Comet Races, Ocean City Y.C., N. J. 

August 23-24— Comet Open Regatta, Huntington- 
Crescent Club, Huntington, L. I. 

August 23-24 — Regatta, Indian Landing Y.C., Md. 

August 23-24— National Championships, 110 Class, 
Grosse Pointe Y.C., Mich. 

August 24 — Championship Races, Berkeley Y.C., Calif. 

August 24—E.C.Y.R.A. Senior Championships, Bran- 
ford Y.C., Conn. 

aps 24 — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, 


August 25-28 — 21st Annual National Junior Champion- 
ships, Sears Cup, Eastern Y.C., Marblehead, Mass. 
‘— 29 — G.I.Y.S. Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island, 


August 29 — First Leg of Tri-State Race, Chicago to St. 
Joseph, Columbia Y.C., Chicago, III. 

August 29 — Vineyard Race, Stamford Y.C., Stamford. 

August 30-31 — Comet Races, Absecon Y. C., arp 

August 30-September 1— Windjammers’ Santa Cruz 
Race, San Francisco Bay. 

August 31 — Second Leg of vee Race, St. Joseph to 
Michigan City, Chicago Y 

August 31 — Regatta, Larchmont Y. C., 

September 1— Third Leg of Tri-State Meg Michigan 
City to Jackson Park, Jackson Park Y. C. 

September 5-6 — National Lightning Championships, 
Skaneateles Lake, N. Y., Skaneateles Y & C.C. 

September 5-7 — Seventh Annual: Comet. Class Y.R.A. 
National Regatta, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 

September 5-7 — Snipe Internationals, Eagle Mountain 

ake, Fort Worth, Texas. 


September 6 — Second Annual Commodore Trophy In- 
vitation Race, Thames Y.C., New London, Conn. 
aE 7 — Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port 


oi 
September 13-14 a mg 29 s Cup Regatta, Potomac 
iver §.A., Washington, D. 

September r 14 - — Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y. C., Larch- 
mont, N 

September 14-21— Championship Races, St. Francis 

, San Francisco Bay. 

September a — Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., Larch- 
mont, 

September 2: — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, 


Star Class 


ee 14-15 — Invitation Series, Jackson Park Y.C., 

icago. 

June 21-22 — pater Trophy Series, South Shore Y.C., 
Milwaukee, 

June 21-25 — Fifth Annual Noroton Race Week for the 
John Taylor Arms Trophy, Noroton Y.C., Noroton. 
July 4-6— Sterling Morton Trophy Series, Chicago 

Y.C., Belmont Harbor, Chicago. 

July 18-20 — J. Rulon Miller , Series, Gibson 
Island Y.S., Gibson Island, Md. 

July 26-August 2—Sheridan Shore Yacht Club Race 
Week, Chicago. 

Jul 31—-August 2— ey River Y.C. Regatta, John 
Ch harles Thomas Trophy, St. Michaels, Md. 

August 2-3 — Annual Devon Invitation Regatta, Devon 

, East Hampton, Long Island. 

August. 2-3 — — Championships, St. Joseph Paw 
Paw Lake Flee 

August 5-9 — Ccnnaiitone Corry Series,’ Great South 
Bay, Great River, L. I. 

August 8-10— Chesapeake Lipton and J. Graham 
_ Johnson Memorial Trophy Series, Chesapeake Bay and 
Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 

August 10-14 — Inter-Lake Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, Put-in-Bay, O. 

Be “ot ~16— Central N.Y.Y.R.A. Regatta, Lake 

euka, N. 

August 17-24 — World Championships, Los Angeles. 

August 21-23 — Twelfth District Championship, Lake 
Ontario, Rochester Y.C., Rochester, N. Y. 

August 24 — Shrewsbury Cup Race, Great Kills, N. Y. 

August 30-September 1— 13th Annual Jersey Coast 
Challenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park Y.C. 

August 30—September 1 — Sipping Board Trophy Series, 
Wilmette, Ill, Sheridan Shore Y 

September 8-12 — Atlantic Coast “Championship, East- 
chester Bay, N. Y 


Long Island Sound Y.R.A. Championships 


June 7— Larchmont Y.C.; 14, Manhasset Bay Y.C.; 
1 ape abl Y.C.; '28, ‘Seawanhaka Corinthian 


July 4— Larchmont Y.C.; New Rochelle Y.C.; 
Indian Harbor Y.C.; 19 id 26, Larchmont Y.C. 

August 2 — Stamford Y. C.: 9, Port Washington Y.C.; 16, 
Huguenot Y.C.; 23, Riverside Y. C.; 30, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian. 

September 1 — Larchmont Y.O.; 6, Manhasset Bay Y.C.; 
in — Harbor Y.C.; 20, American Y. C;; 27, Echo 

ay 


Associated Canoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay 


June 1—Tune-up Regatta; 15, First Championship 
Series Race; 29, Second Championship Series Race. 

July 13 — Third ‘Championship Series Race; 27, Fourth 
Al Series Race. 

August 2— Atlantic Coast Championships; 3, Metro- 
politan Championships and Dolphin Trophy Decked 
Canoe Regatta; 17, Fifth Championship Series Race. 

September 7 — Sixth Championships Series Race. 


Power 


May 31-June 1— Get-together Event, Tacoma Y.C. 

June 1— New Jersey Championships, Carlstadt, N. J., 
New Jersey Outboard Association. 

June 7 — Opening Day Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Balti- 
more. 

June 15 — Invitation Regatta, Omaha B.C. 

June 21-22 — Commodore’s Cruise to Dockton, Tacoma 
Y. C., Tacoma, Wash. 

June 28 — Narragansett Bay Power noes Predicted 
Log Race, Edgewood Y.C., Edgewood, R. I 

June 28-29 — Outboard and Inboard Regatta, A.P.B.A. 
Sanctions, Cambridge Y.C., Cambridge, Md. 

June he eg Virginia Power Boat Assn. Regatta, Rich- 
mon 

— 28- ‘oe U.S.P.S. Rendezvous, Columbia Y.C., 

ica: 

June 29 = — ~ Scotland Lightship Race for Cruisers, Princess 
Bay Y.C., 

July Akal ae A Marathon (60 miles), Marine City- 
Detroit, Detroit Outboard Association. 

July 11— ig yee mg Predicted Log Race, wee 
Wash., to Nanaimo, B.C., International P.B.A 

July 12 — Block Island Race, New York Athletic Club, 

Nek. 


July 12-13 — Annual Regatta, Lorain Y.C., Lorain, O. 
a 12-13 — Geneva Regatta Assn. Regatta, Geneva, 
A 


July 31-August 2— Annual Regatta, Miles River Y.C., 
St. Michaels, Md. 

August 3 — oy FR Billop Race Around Staten Island, 
Raritan Bay 

August 16-17 — National Sweepstakes Regatta Assn. Re- 
gatta, Red Bank, N. J. 

August 30 — Sacramento Race, Sacramento Y.C. 

August 30-September 1 — Gold Cup Regatta and Gold 
Cup egy ones Bros. Dealers Assn., Detroit, Mich. 

September 6-7 — A.P.B.A. Outboard ‘Championships, 
Philadelphia Outboard Assn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

September. 6-7 — Sir Thomas Lipton areehy Race, 
Philadelphia Outboard Assn., Philadelphia, Pa 

September 19-21 — President's Cup Regatta, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Live Afloat and Lowe It- 
on your ELCO 57 


This superb Yacht offers you a distinguished combina- 
tion of graceful exterior beauty, rugged seaworthy 
construction, true luxury in accommodations. North or 
south, her owner and his guests will find nothing 
missing to make their time on board memorable! 





Handsome appointments grace this big, sunny deck 
saloon, measuring 17’ x 10’ overall. The L-shaped divan 
converts into 2 berths for extra guests. 












boards. : 
ers and cup Waar ie 2 
; “ hie adjoin. Additional sebauagae’ 
ons for 3 to 4 guests and 2 crew . 






nty 
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The galley has ple h large oven 


\s 
4-burner ga5 stove W! 


CRUISETTE 39—— 
a de luxe 3-cabin Cruiser 


The separate bow cabin in this roomy, big cruiser 
is ideal for an extra guest or Captain, yet no space 
is stolen from other parts of boat. Easily owner- 
handled, the 39 sleeps 6, speeds up to 24 m.p.h. 


See the 1941 Elco Fleet on display at Port Elco or 
write for illustrated literature to: 
Pe t 113 East 46th Street 
showroom PORT ELCO si park Ave)N.V.C. 
k kkk 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— Venetian Causeway, Miami Beach 
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YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





> Capt’n Sol Hardesty and Luke Menken, 
his mate, stood at the rail and watched the 
new racing boat slide out through the fleet. 
A slippery, slim craft with all the principles 
of streamlining and non-resistance included 
in her design. 

“Yeah,” grunted Capt’n Sol, “There she 
goes. Sheer like a dogfish’s back and a run to 
go with it. No more bends to her than there 
is to an ice cream cone!” 

The mate merely nodded without speaking 
and the old man continued: “Did you know 
that it was once a violation of the law to 
build a boat like that and that men have 
been prosecuted for doing it?” 

“Now you’re just plain damn lying!”’ re- 
torted Luke. ‘I can enjoy most of your yarns 
because either they sound like the truth or 
they are about things that I never heard of 
so I can’t tell anything about ’em. But this, 
this is just a plain damn lie and you might 
as well knock off right now!”’ 


> ‘You listen to me, young feller!” snapped 
Captain Sol. “Way back, in my father’s time 
— or maybe it was my grandfather’s, I can’t 
be certain — the things happened that I’m 
telling you about. I got the story from both 
of ’em but I don’t actually know whether my 
father could remember it or not.’”” 

“Seems that down around Ipswich way, 
where there was always a good demand for 
ship timber, there was a queer feller who was 
always dabbling with drugs and medicines 
and mixtures of chemicals. One day, while he 
was trying to invent a new cough medicine 
or maybe ’twas a hair restorer, he turned out 
a mixture that spilled all over the bench 
where he was working. Being concocted for 
internal use, he didn’t hurry about cleaning 
it up. When he got around to the job, some- 
thing had happened. The oak top of that 
bench was as limber as a piece of rubber and, 
when he put a little pressure on it, he could 
dent in the planks three inches! 


> “This chemist feller was a landsman, of 
course, but, like everybody else in the vicin- 
ity, he thought more or less about ships and 
shipping and, when he saw this, he begun to 
think of shipbuilding. He mixed up a few 
hogsheads of the stuff, for he had taken down 
the directions as he put it together, and then 
he went out into the woods and splashed it 
up and down the butts of a number of trees. 
Ten hours later, he had bent those six-inch 
butts into sheepshanks and bowlines and had 
sawed ’em out of the trees. Next day, he 
freighted ’em in to a shipyard and asked if 
they could use ’em for ship timber. Natu- 
rally, such bends were valuable and, more- 
over, they were mighty rare. A few days 
later, the chemist came back with more and 
larger ones and the folks begun to ask ques- 
tions. The result was that all hands found out 
what he was doing and Ipswich started to 
boom right then. 

“Knees, bent timbers, stems and every 
sort of clear, natural bend could be turned 
out in wood right on the stump. Although 
nobody knew how he managed it, plenty of 
men stood around to watch him work. The 


Chemistry and Ship Timber 


demand increasing, several of ’em found em- 
ployment with him. It looked as if a miracle 
had come to pass. 


> “Attracted by the knees and timbers that 
showed no knurl or cross grain, one old chap 
put in his order for a schooner to be timbered 
entirely with this ‘“hand-bent timber,” as 
they called it. The job was done and the 
slickest tops’! schooner that ever floated slid 
off the ways and dipped her fo’m’st head as 
she took the water. Fitted out and loaded, she 
went to sea, bound for the Indies or some- 
where about as distant. 

“Now, the chemist chap was no different 
from plenty of others. He knew what he had 
done and how he did it. What he didn’t know 
and hadn’t thought of was how it would work 
and stand up. The crew of the new schooner 
was putting the timber to a regular test be- 
cause, you see, there were no other timbers 
in her. And they found out all about it. 


> “Whether it was water, heat or a combi- 
nation of the two, or whether it might have 
been something in the cargo, nobody ever 
knew, but the schooner begun to groan like 
a wreck breaking up. The groaning continued 
day and night with little let-up and the hands 
at the wheel began to notice a difference in 
her steering. She was getting quicker and 
somehow she was more cranky and tender. 
They worried about it and they searched that 
vessel fore and aft but they couldn’t find any- 
thing adrift nor a drop of water in her. Still 
the groaning continued and they knew it was 
the complaint of straining timbers. 

“One morning, the watch came on deck to 
find the planks crowned up as they had never 
been before. The mast coats had split, too, 
and the rigging was all slacked up. Then they 
realized that all those hand-bent timbers 
were straightening out! 

“That’s exactly what happened, too! The 
timbers gradually straightened, taking the 
planking along with ’em until that vessel was 
as straight as a handspike along her sheer! 
Her sides flattened out and she narrowed up 
fore and aft, lengthening, too, like an old 
Newbury chaise will do. And all the time she 
got more cranky and sailed faster. 


> “Naturally, all hands were worried stiff 
and their hair turned gray in a few days’ 
time. They just came about at sea and headed 
her back for Ipswich, crowding on her all they 
dared in order to sight the land as soon as 
possible. On arriving, they hauled out at 
once, just’so as to be able to prove their case, 
and they arrested the chemist and attached 
everything he owned, for damages. 

“They got judgment, too, and a law was 
passed as a result which prohibited the 
artificial moulding of ship timber into any 
‘unnatural, and unsecured bends or angles’ 
under penalty. Steaming was allowed, I 
think, but an entire section of the law was 
devoted to the prohibition of the use of chemi- 
cals and medicines on wood to make it bend. 
The chemist, incidentally, had a close shave 
from being hanged, for the menfolks around 
there allowed that he was no better than an 


ordinary murderer and wanted to lynch him. . 

“However, after the tumult and the shout- 
ing had died, somebody begun to remember 
that the schooner had come in from sea in 
about half the time it had taken to sail her 
out. They began to do some thinking and to 
look over the curious, narrowed hull, the 
cussed fishback sheer, and the run that 
started almost at the forefoot. They took 
some lines off her; don’t ask me who, for I 
don’t know but eventually those lines re- 
appeared in the fastest ships that ever made 
the Pacific run!” 


> “Did the chemist ever get anything out 
of his discovery?”’ asked the mate. 

“That would be hard to say,”’ was the Old 
Man’s answer. “There was a lot of blockade 
running going on about that time and he 


went to work on some paint that he hoped 


would make a vessel invisible. One day, he 
fell into a vat of it and, when he got out, the 
only part of him that showed was his eyes. 
He couldn’t seem to get the paint off himself 
and it made folks nervous to have him around 
the way he was, so he became sort of retiring 
and eventually they lost all run of him. No- 
body ever knew whether he went to some 
other town or whether he just passed out 
somewhere around the place and never was 
found because of the paint.’ 
JosEPH CHASE ALLEN 


Lightning Fleets Show Rapid Growth 


> Statistics in the 1941 Lightning Class 
Yearbook, which makes its appearance this 
month, reveals a continuation of the rapid 
growth in the ranks of the class. Registrations 
to May Ist, 1941, show that the class has 
grown from 480 to 670 during the past year, 
and that the number of chartered fleets 
has increased from 15 to 27. The number of 
boats affiliated with fleets has more than 
doubled. 

Among the twelve new fleets listed in the 
fleet directory are three in Pennsylvania: the 
Paupak Sailing Fleet, owners living near 
Scranton and sailing on Lake Wallenpaupak; 
a Delaware River group, affiliated with the 
Tri-State Y.C., Essington; and the Erie Y.C. 
Fleet, recently chartered, the largest fleet 
between Central New York and Chicago. 

Two of the new fleets are in Indiana, at the 
Michigan City and LaPorte Yacht Clubs. At 
Indian Lake, Ohio, is the only new Ohio fleet 
although fleets are being formed at the 
Mentor Harbor Y.C., Turkeyfoot Lake, 
Toledo Y.C. and the Leatherlips Y.C. West- 
ern New York has one new fleet at the 
Chautauqua Lake Y.C. and another group, 
affiliated with the Novice Y.C., on the same 
lake, is being organized. 

In the New England and Long Island 
Sound sector, two new fleets are listed, at 
the Black Rock Y.C., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
a group at the Great Island Y.C., Newcastle, 
N. H. In New Jersey, new fleets are found 
at the Little Egg Harbor Y.C. and Lake 
Mohawk Yacht Clubs. 
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Aduice to the Captain and his Male 


As far as your motor boat is concerned, you 
can’t divorce dependable performance from 
dependable motor oil. 


When a motor oil quits under the heat and 
pressure of continuous heavy-duty operation, 
there’s trouble ahead. Carbon piles up... 
sludge accumulates . . . oil lines clog. . . 
performance drops. 


But when you use Veedol...the heat-resisting 


marine oil, you get constant protection of 
every vital motor part. You get dependable 
performance in any going. 


It’s a fact that Veedol Marine resists heat 
to a super degree. First, because it is refined 
exclusively from the world’s most heat- 
resistant crude— Bradford-Pennsylvania. 
Second, because it goes through a. patented 
refining process that boosts its heat-resistance 
to an even higher level. 





TRY THIS 4-QUART 
STOWAWAY KIT 


Here’s the easy way to handle 
and stow motor oil aboard 
your boat. For safety’s sake, 
carry an extra supply of 
Veedol Marine. For sake 
of convenience, get it in 
this handy kit. 


VEEDOL ... THE 100% PENNSYLVANIA MARINE OIL 






No wonder Veedol! Marine assures a “happy 
marriage” in all types of motor boat engines. 
No wonder Veedol users seem “lucky” in 
avoiding troublesome lay-ups and expensive 
repairs. You can get Veedol Marine in the 
easy to handle 4-quart Stowaway Kit at lead- 
ing dealers in marine supplies. 


Made by Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
makers of Veedol Motor Oil and Flying A Gasolines. 


DISTRIBUTORS! There are a few selected terri- 
tories still open on Veedol Marine Oil for 
high-grade distributors. Complete information 
on request. Address: 

Tide Water Associated Oil Company 

Dept. Y-6, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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> It’s to be devoutly hoped that Dwight 
Long, after his rigorous world-girdling expe- 
riences in Idle Hour, isn’t getting softened up 
for Hollywood. . . . The other day I saw a 
news photo of him, posed with a couple of fair 
nymphs, against a background of what looked 
suspiciously like a painted set of his gallant 
ketch bucking a sea of palm fronds. . . . 


> Yachting, because of its practical nature 
and the fact that small boat training is an 
important part of our tremendous naval 
program, is the one sport approved by official 
Washington to be carried on during the na- 


» Gl 





tional defense emergency. . . . It is inter- 
esting to compare this attitude,;with that of 
the English, who, under a hail of bombs, have 
managed to keep smiling — and sailing. . . . 
If it hadn’t been for the “carry on’ philos- 
ophy as applied to yachting over there, the 
Dunkerque affair would have been a horror 
of the first magnitude. Thousands of English- 
men owe their lives today to the invincible 
sport of yachting. ... 


In this connection, R. T. B., in a letter to 
the New York Times, suggests that parents 
with youngsters spend a portion, at least, of 
the summer at a seaside resort where the 
kids may learn the rudiments of boat han- 
dling. . . . “The fun to be obtained from 
sailing is of itself a great attraction. And the 
training acquired is of great value to the 
individual youngster who will meet new 
responsibilities in learning to sail.”” . . . 


> That lifeboat in which British seamen 
Roy Widdicombe and Robert Tapscott made 
a 3,000-mile horror voyage from the position 
where their ship, the 8.8. Anglo-Saxon, was 
sunk by a German raider, some 500 miles SW 
of the Azores, to the Bahamas — a matter of 
71 days — has been installed at the Marine 
Historical Museum in Mystic, Conn., which 
stands on the site of the shipyard ence owned 
by Charles Mallory, great-grandfather of the 
late Cliff Mallory. The boat was shipped to 
New York from Nassau aboard Evangeline 
of the Eastern Steamship Lines. She had been 
auctioned off at a benefit for the sailors and 
bought by Lady Oakes, who made the presen- 
tation. ... 

Widdicombe and Tapscott, by the way, 
collaborated with a newspaper man, Guy 
Jones, on a chronicle of their adventures 
which is to be titled “Two Survived” and 
ought to be terrific. . . . (Widdicombe, un- 
happily, was lost when the ship in which he 
was returning to England was sunk.) 





> Dat ole devil sea raider Count Felix von 
Luckner is reported to be loose again, com- 
manding a fleet of commerce destroyers in 


the Indian Ocean. . . . Just gathering ma- 
terial for a new book, no doubt. . . . 


> It was a bit disconcerting to hear that 
rumor that some Germans are already in 
Greenland — before we have finished making 
it into one of the Western Hemisphere De- 
fense bases. . . . They probably made para- 
chute landings, disguised as seals. . . . 


> Literature, if you can call it that, is com- 
ing out of this war faster than the proverbial 
bat out of hell and some of it contrives to be 
more depressing than a copy of the morning 
paper—and about as transient ... we 
hope. 


> Whither are we drafting? 


> Now it can be told: That wasn’t Prosper- 
ity that was just around the corner, it was 
World War No. 2.... 


> Some reincarnation of the Ancient Mari- 
ner must have shot the Dove of Peace when 
nobody was looking. . . . 


> I prophesy an early revival of a great 
American institution— the speakeasy — hard 
upon the comeback of the flinty old gent 
clutching an umbrella... . 


> Speaking of optimism, somebody has or- 
dered a boat for the next Fastnet Race — no 
fooling . . . anda Frenchman at that... . 


> We had an old squarehead bo’sun aboard 
Alpha, one of the patrol craft at Newport 
that Ellis Fisher had donated to the Govern- 
ment in the early stages of the last war and 
which he commanded. Corncob between 
sketchy teeth, this ex-towboat skipper used 
to croon incessantly: 


I vunder vare der Jones boys is tonight, 

I vunder do dey treat dair mudder right, 

I vunder do dey pray — like dey juice to 
ev'ry day — 

I vunder vare der Jones boys is tonight. 


> At this writing, more than twenty entries 
for the Storm Trysail and Hampton Yacht 
Clubs sponsored ocean race from New Lon- 
don to Hampton Roads have been received, 
proving that the war jitters haven’t gotten 
yachting’s hard-boiled vets of the middle 
years. ... The idea of having the larger 
boats sail’a triangular course, making Vine- 
yard Sound L.V. before shaping a course for 
the finish line, while the smaller craft will 
sail a direct course, is a dandy idea as it 
ought to result in an en masse finale, provided 
nobody’s navigation is too cockeyed. .. . 
Just from force of habit, some of the navi- 
gators could be pardoned for making a land- 
fall at Bermuda... . 


> Dick Flerlage, who specializes in “dis- 
tinctive photography” (advt.) in the thriving 
city of Cincinnati, doesn’t think that Andrew 
F. Gallagher (the young man in search of a 
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wealthy philanthropist who will stake him to 
a yacht) is on the right track... . 

“‘T feel like an old hand,”’ he writes, “‘now 
that I have weathered the storm which 
Mr. Gallagher is so futilely battling. . . . I 
decided to sell pictures of boats and buy my 
Lightning with the proceeds. . . . I hit on 
the novel idea of merely indorsing over to the 
dealer all checks that came in the mail until 
the total was paid. (If you have any ideas on 
how I can keep out of reach of my landlord, 
please rush). 

“Now that my boat is paid for, I haven’t 
enough left to have her shipped but my crew 
has indicated he may step into the breach at 
this point — so all may yet be well... . 
You see (unlike Mr. Gallagher), I haven’t a 
brother to sell at the slave mart and if I 
hocked my watch (a gift from the crew) I’d 
probably have a mutiny on my hands... . 
If you ever get into the hinterland, stop by 
and we’ll go sailing — I hope... . 


Thanks — I’d go anywhere for a sail — 
even to Cincinnati on the O-hi-O — or am I 
wrong and have you a lake? Soon’s I git 
away from salt water my navigation gits 
shaky.... 


> Said a voice over the telephone the other 
day, ‘‘Have you ever published a map of the 
thirteen original states?” ... And the 
editor to whom the inquiry was addressed 
had to restrain himself from replying: “‘ Why, 
in God’s name, should we?”’ 


> “As a Shakespeare student and a sailing 
enthusiast,’ writes Mary Helen Beetle from 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., “I was 
interested to read in Jn The Wind, the quota- 
tion from Robert S. Clarke’s letter regarding 
the word yare. 

“Besides the opening scene of The Tempest, 
the word appears in the last scene of this 
play, in Twelfth Night, and, again, in Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

“Yaw, is also used by Shakespeare, occur- 
ring in Hamlet, Act 5, Sc. 2.” 


And a boat, running free under sail and 
disobedient to her helm, isn’t always a yawl. 


> For good, old-fashioned yawing, by the 
way, I recommend one of the old cat boats. 
. .. No handier rig was ever devised but 





God help you if you ever got offshore in one 
in a blow. . . . Yet for years the Greek fish- 
ermen at Newport used auxiliary cats for 
pulling pots in the open ocean, from two to 
three miles off the Ocean Drive, and I never 
heard of one of them being lost. . . . 
TELLTALE 


o magnifeent we had to give it a special designation 


—THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 





| ee FIVE YEARS AGO and longer, when we distilled the 
special whiskies for today’s Four Roses, we knew they would 
be exceptionally fine. 


We knew it because of the painstaking care that went into their 
making ... and because of the added knowledge and skill we 
applied to their aging, to bring them to mellow perfection. 


And yet, even we ourselves were astonished when we finally 
opened the barrels and discovered how truly magnificent these 


whiskies had become! No whiskies we had ever made or known 
—in all our 76 years—had had such softness, such smoothness, 
such flavor overtones! 


So, today, we’re proud to offer you this 1941 Bottling of Four 
Roses. No matter when you last tasted Four Roses, there’s a new 
and thrilling experience awaiting you in the 1941 Bottling. Try 
it today —won’t you? 

A blend of straight whisktes—90 proof. The straight whiskies in this product 
are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville @ Baltimore. 


EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 
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BEN WETS SCALED 


Dinghy Fleet at the Columbia Yacht Club, Chicago. This month marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first sailing of the Chicago-Michigan City long distance race 


From a Kodachrome by Frank A. Hopkins 
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Photos by the Author 
A pothead brought ashore and loaded into a truck at South Dildo, Newfoundland. These whales serve a variety of uses 


NEWFOUNDLANDERS CALL THEM “POTHEADS” 


LEE WULFF 


HEN they’re sighted off Newfoundland 
or the Labrador coast, they’re called 
“‘potheads.”” Off our own Atlantic 
shores, they travel under the name of 
“‘blackfish.”’ To the men of science, they 
are Pilot Whales. Under any name, 

they’re a pretty formidable looking ocean-going mammal 

and a swordfish dart on the end of a 100-fathom length of 
nine-thread manila is pretty light gear to work with. 
When, in the course of a cruise along the Newfoundland 
coast, we ran into a school of a couple of hundred of these 
animals and rigged up the dart on the steel-shafted end of 
our 14-foot spruce pole, we had time to remember some of 
the warnings we had heard about the danger of what we 
were about to try. One man who had harpooned six or seven 
had spent a long time impressing us with the need of getting 
under way and out of danger once the final fatal bullet 
should find its mark. His own narrow escapes from the pain- 
maddened animals that had charged at his 40-foot boat were 





held up as stirring examples. Another had seen a 25-foot trap 
skiff broken up and two men drowned when a wounded ani- 
mal had leaped and fallen across it. Of those who gave us 
information, only one had maintained that, if we were care- 
ful and businesslike, we wouldn’t have any trouble. And he 
turned out to be right. 

Miss Red Wing had no pulpit and her bow was blunt and 
square but, after a bit of maneuvering, we slid up behind a 
herd as the animals came up to blow. The dart sank deep 
into the side of one of the black bodies and the fireworks 
started. Two or three surges along the surface were followed 
by a long, deep drive that carried off all the line with its 
five-gallon metal float at the end. The float skidded along 
the surface, bit deeper into the water as the spring of the 
line reached its limit, then disappeared under the oily swells 
for several minutes. When it came up, the metal float had 
been crushed by the pressure of depth and speed and we were 
lucky to reach it before it sank. After that we were able to 
keep the harpoon line aboard and gradually gain line. 
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Making the throw as a pothead canene up 
to blow. Right, a harpooned pothead 
leaping while played on the line. These 
pilot whales have considerable value 
commercially. The head of the animal 
contains a fine oil and the blubber is 
used in the making of soap. Breeders of 
foxes make use of the meat for their 
animals. and the scraps are converted 
into fertilizer products 


Our pothead stayed right with the herd and we couldn’t 
tell which one had the dart in him except on a few occasions 
when the whale turned on his side and showed the rope as he 
sounded after breathing. At the end of an hour the drag of 
the boat had slowed him down so much that he, with two 
others, had left the main bunch and we could identify the 
harpooned pothead well enough to send some of our 45-70 
bullets booming in his direction. 

The animals usually breathe in a series of three consecu- 
tive blows and then sound for from five to ten minutes. By 
locating our particular pothead on the first ‘‘blow”’ we could 
get set for his appearance on the second or third breath. That 
pothead was the one on which we learned. It took more than 
twenty shots to kill him. When the fatal bullet struck he 
didn’t rush the boat — he just died and sank. After fifteen 
minutes of inactivity on his part, we concluded that he was 
dead and winched him up. Then, just when we had him up 
to the surface and were trying to get a loop of rope over his 
tail, the strain of the rise and fall of the swells was too great 
and the dart pulled out. From almost in our grasp, the whale 
sank slowly out of sight in the depths below us. 

After that we found them easier. Constant watchfulness 
was still required in ‘the handling of the rope and the ma- 
neuvering of the boat, but we weren’t worried about that 
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last ‘‘dying rush” and we were beginning to get the feel of 
the deck beneath us as we took our stance for the shots. The 
brain of a twenty- to thirty-foot whale is a mighty small 
target; to get a shot in as he rises, between the time his head 
breaks water and his body blots it out in his breathing roll, 
requires real marksmanship. A bullet striking anywhere but 
the brain has very little effect. 

Of the five we took later on that cruise, one was killed 
with a single shot that entered the eye within ten minutes of 
the time the dart had gone home. Another, twenty-six feet 
long, had five of the big bullets in his brain before life left 
him. He had started out with a wild flurry of white water as 
the iron entered that almost brought him crashing into us. 


_ He was the only other pothead to take out our hundred 


fathoms and make us toss over a buoy. An hour later, he 
ended up in a frenzy of activity as a bullet entered the blow- 
hole and creased the top of the brain. He circled blindly and 
wildly while the other four bullets went crashing home. 

Another one, an eighteen-footer, we brought in without 
firing a shot just to see if we could manage it. It took two 
hours to tire him and when we drew him up alongside the 
boat he was docile enough until we got the rope around his 
tail and started to hoist. As his tail came up his head went 
down and, when he could no longer breathe, he got excited. 
While his tail and lower body were battering against our 
bow we got a flying gaff into him and then another rope 
around him lower down. When it was over we were drenched 
and bruised a little but he was completely dead. 

The most surprising of them all was a small one of fifteen 





feet that lifted for breath close in beside the bow and abaft 
my position. Turning, I didn’t have to throw the harpoon 
but put my body in the drive and kept my right hand on the 
end of the fourteen-foot pole. As I saw the dart go into the 
black-skinned flesh, I had an awful thought that I’d made 
a mistake but the expected explosion beneath us failed to 
occur. Instead, the animal lay there like a corpse and scraped 
against our side as we passed by. The harpoon had passed 
through his heart and killed him instantly. 

We saw one working his way out of a small bay with a 
250-fathom trawl in tow. The long harpoon throw sank the 
dart only partly and when it pulled out it tore the trawl line 
away with it and freed him from the hook. The trawl had 
been baited with squid and it was squid and squid only that 
we found in the stomachs of all we took. Some day, someone 
will hook a blackfish on rod and reel and maybe, after con- 
siderable practice, an angler with heavy tackle will bring in 
one of the young ones. 

Pilot whales are commercially valuable. The bulging fore- 
head from which their name derives contains a melon-like 
container filled with a fine oil which freezes only at very low 
temperatures, is stable over a long period of time and has 
the high lubricating quality needed for watches and fine 
machinery. Normally, it sells for about thirty-five dollars a 
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Above, the dart has gone home and the struggle is about to begin. Right, 

a pothead rolling over in a wild, frenzied surge, close to the boat. This is 

the time of greatest danger for harpooners. Below, the blackfish is brought 
alongside the boat and a flying gaff is attached for towing the catch 
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gallon and there are about two gallons in an average whale. 
The layer of blubber lying just beneath the skin tries out 
into an oil that is used in the manufacture of soaps. The 
meat is very palatable but, though we ate it with enjoy- 
ment, it is little used as yet for human fare. Instead, it fur- 
nishes food for foxes and the scraps are used as fertilizer. 
We had the satisfaction, essential to sportsmanship, that we 
were not killing needlessly. 

When next you see the broad black backs and long, low 
dorsal fins that mark the pilot whales as they roll to the sur- 
face for breath, if you have a swordfish outfit handy and a 
rifle in the locker, you can have an hour or so of real excite- 
ment. If you have the dart and line, but not the rifle, the 
excitement will be greater. If you can get one of them to take 
a bait on one of your heavy fishing outfits you’ll really have 
your work cut out for you. 
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With canoe-like draft, the dory is fine for exploring the winding reaches of the upper Manasquan 


“HUNKY-DORY,” A MODIFIED BANKS DORY 


J. TEN EYCK SHERIDAN 


T has been said that one should select the style of 
boat most popular in one’s own locality, 
since each section tends to develop the type 
best suited to local needs. So maybe how 
Yankee Hunky-Dory came to be a Jerseyite 
deserves a bit of telling. 

Actually, ever since the little waterfront village of Brielle 
was dredged into an ocean port, boating hereabouts accord- 
ing to precedent has required not a boat but a fleet. Brielle 
simply has stocked up on too many kinds of water. Mana- 
squan River Yacht Club members do their racing in those 
shoal defying, nose burying shower baths known as sneak- 
boxes. A couple of miles down through the canal, elongated 
Barnegat also calls for types that don’t mind a bottom near 
the top, that is, if one rebels against the monotonous rut of 
channels dredged for stately souls who take their yachting 
de luxe. The Manasquan itself, a few miles up, becomes a 
meandering woodland stream, a canoeist’s paradise, but not 
navigable by sail or inboard power. And, most enticing of all, 
out through the inlet lies the open Atlantic, whose local 
sandy shore has bred the Jersey sea skiff, of just renown. 

It was in this setting that a gradual yearning grew, after 
trying varied types of boats, for the proclivities of all em- 
bodied in the hull of one —a canoe-like draft for those 
peaceful October trips on the winding upper Manasquan; 
outboard power that could be jacked up to coast over the 





bar. for a chin with the old waterfront squatters across the 
way, or that would permit beaching on any inviting shore; 
power that could be tinkered with comfortably at home; 
interchangeable power plants, one that would idle at snail’s 
pace when trolling a pork-tipped feather for stripers, another 
that would shove along at eight knots when going places. 
There was wanted, also, some sort of a job that could be used 
for sailing and she must be a boat that wasn’t afraid to face 
the open Atlantic now and then. 

I suppose it was an old tar, up on the Boston Fish Pier, 
who really crystallized the hazy idea that a Banks dory was 
just my boat. I was up in Boston on business that spring and 
sneaked over to the pier to get the stuffy, cooped-up, office 
feeling out of my head and sniff a bracing whiff of salt and 
cod and far off places. Some weatherbeaten fisherman was 
just stepping off a banker, hold full of cod, deck full of nested 
dories. You know the type. There’s something about them 
that takes your mind way out to sea, off to whistling winds 
and stinging spray. I wanted a chat, so I proceeded to break 
the ice. “‘One.of those dories ought to be a good boat for 
ocean bluefishing,” I said. ‘‘What you think of ’em? Like 
any small boat better at sea?”’ 

The old fellow shifted his quid, aimed a couple of feet be- 
yond the stern hawser, made it, and looked me over as if 
organizing his thoughts. Then he took aim again and made it 
again, this time with the whole quid. He now pulled out a 
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well broken-in pipe, lit up, and eyed me once more, ap- 
praisingly. Apparently, he decided to make the fatal leap. 
“Nope,” he said. 

““That’s what I’ve always heard,” I replied, feeling sure 
his reckless conversational plunge had broken the ice. 
“Course I don’t know much about it. Ever get caught in 
one? At sea, in a storm?” 

Things were going swell now. Only about six puffs, and: 
‘Don’t know as I ever did, very bad anyhow. But my buddy 
got caught right bad this spring. Guess I’d call it a full gale. 
Was blown clean away from his ship. We was coddin’ off the 
Bank. We couldn’t find him, what with it rainin’ so hard you 
couldn’t see, and blowin’ so hard the ship herself was makin’ 
heavy weather of it. We thought he was a goner. But three 
days later the Coast Guard found him settin’ high and dry. 
He rid her out in his dory ’thout no trouble ’tall. They’s good 
boats. Ride out most anythin’ if’n you do some bailin’.”’ 
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That’s how it started. For how could anyone resist owning 
a little hull that rides out hurricanes, almost, and hands 
another fellow’s buddy over high and dry? Not I. On the 
journey home, my mind kept drifting back to all the tales of 
dories I had ever read, such as Captain Howard Blackburn’s 
capsize three hundred miles at sea and how his 17-foot dory 
brought him safely back. There was that paragraph or two 
somewhere about the Banks fisherman which used a rare 
species of dory;‘standard job, except for an outboard well 
cut through the long sloping transom of that picturesque 
dory stern. With an eight horse power outboard, such a dory, 
it was said, would often cruise forty miles or more in a day, 
covering ocean grounds far more distant from the mother 
ship than could the old jobs under oars. 

And then there. was. Kip Farrington’s article on tuna 
tussling. Remember his description of the Transatlantic — 
well, almost Transatlantic — sleigh-ride? With a ton of tuna 
madly towing one of those Nova Scotia dories straight out 
to sea? Special built dories, they were, with stern well for 
outboard power. 

The minute I got home, I wrote every boat company I’d 
every heard of in the whole of New England. Back came 
catalogs innumerable. And not a sleigh-riding dory in the lot. 
But some soul up in Boston, bless his understanding heart, 
had forwarded one of my inquiries up to Amesbury, where 
they build dories for the Gloucester and Boston fishing fleets. 

“Yes, we built sucha dory,” came the reply. ‘“‘ About 
nineteen foot long and six foot wide on top, fifteen foot long 
and three wide on bottom. Will be glad to make you one.” 

I tried to get the Amesburian to come across with some of 
the real qualities of this romantic baby of the deep but dory 
building and letter writing must be nonconcomitant traits. 
With a Yankee reputation for taciturnity to uphold, Hiram 
wasn’t going to let just another dory break it down. It took 
a long distance telephone call to get the following: 

‘No, I ain’t got no pictures of ’em. I just build ’em. But 
some ’s bought ’em, and I guess they was all right, ’cause 
some ’s come back for more.”’ 

I was just itching to have that son-of-silence talk me into 
an order. But no go. I gave up in disgust. 

(Continued on page 85) 


“‘Hunky-Dory’s’’ stern well is so designed as to permit steering with the 
outboard motor. Left, the author’s son Bill, who decided she was “‘hunky- 
dory.” So “‘Hunky-Dory”’ she is. Below, anchored off Wardell Neck, on 
the Metedeconk, while the family takes a dip. ‘“‘Hunky” can explore any 
inviting cove, even those where the bottom is near the top 
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THE LONGEST 
WAY HOME 


By 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


VERY time, on a cruise, I hear somebody (myself, 
for instance) beefing because the ice is running 
low, or the engine’s acting up, or the wind’s 
from the wrong quarter, I know the com- 
plainer is getting old. If he’d just think back to 
some of the discomforts he put up with, some 
of the boats and equipment he was delighted with and some 
of the misadventures he survived in his early cruising days 
(unless he was unlucky enough to be born with a silver yacht 
in his mouth), and the fun he had in spite of it all, he’d feel 
better. In fact, the best proof that cruising is really a grand 
pastime is that so many of us are incurably devoted to it in 
spite of early adversities. 

I have in mind, specifically, a cruise I made about twenty 
years ago. It wasn’t a spectacular voyage. In fact, its sole 
claim to fame is that it was probably the longest cruise, in 
point of time, ever made from Boston to New Bedford via 
the Cape Cod Canal. Let Alf Loomis write lyrically about 
reeling off 200 sea miles a day. I give you a different sort of 
cruise, a cruise that, covering less than eighty miles as the 
navigator’s fancy flies, took eleven days — or two months, 
depending on how you look at it. 

It all happened because, as a youngster in the sophomore 
stages of both a college and a nautical education, I was bitten 
by the then-epidemic Maine sloop bug. So, thanks to in- 
dulgent parents, one fall day I found myself the owner of 
one, stored for the winter in an East Boston boatyard. She 
wasn’t exactly a Friendship, which was what I’d had in 
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mind, but she was reputed to have been built by ‘‘one o’ the’ 


Morse boys”’ nine years previous as an improvement on the 
old clipper-bowed Friendship model. The “improvement” 
part is debatable but she was a good little boat for what she 
was. 

She was twenty-eight feet on deck, beamy and pot-bellied 
amidships as a depot stove, with a really handsome bow of 
the then modern fisherman type and a stern that was neither 
exactly counter, fantail nor transom but which cocked up 
out of the water like a duck’s tail. In fact, I think her de- 
signer, if any, had a duck in mind, a chunky, tough, seagoing 
little duck. She could ride out anything, if you had sea room 
to leeward. Sound and tight, she was, though planked with 
the widest planks I have ever seen twisted around the rather 
sudden curves of such a fat little boat. Gaff-headed, of 
course, with a rig of fisherman simplicity and a sail plan that 
might have balanced if the bowsprit had been ten feet 
longer. 

The former owner, a wiry, red faced, derby hatted, cellu- 
loid collared little Down East lighthouse keeper named Day, 
had been perfectly frank, though perhaps a trifle prejudiced. 
She steered a mite hard, he said, and showed me a goodly 
length of iron pipe to be slipped over the end of the short 





“Wawa” was husky and able, would go anywhere, even if she was 
no ball of fire. After the author sold her she was named “‘Querida”’ 


but the new name could not hide her distinctive characteristics 
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“Wawa” slipping along on a close reach. The undue length of her maiden voyage in the hands of the author was due to fortuitous circumstances 


iron tiller for extra leverage when you needed it, which was 
always. He admitted her sails were ‘‘kind o’ tender,” which 
was no exaggeration. 

The engine, he said, wanted a mite of overhauling but 
it’d run if you knew how. It was a two-cylinder, two-cycle, 
ten horse make-and-break Mianus, coupled direct to a huge 
three-bladed wheel that, when she was sailing at a brisk (for 
her) pace, would turn the motor over against compression, 
clickety click, clickety click, all day long. Day pointed out a 
spare igniter which he said would come in handy, and he was 
right. The procedure was to clean and adjust both igniters 
before you started and overhaul the third as you went along. 
By the time the spare was ready, one of the others would go 
dead and, by the time you’d replaced and fixed that, it was 
time to put it back in place of one of the others. Ad infini- 
tum. You got used to it. 

Her cockpit was small, her cabin, by my standards then, 
more than adequate, having two big bunks with spring 
cushions (the springs stabbed you in odd places but you got 
used to that, too); a rusty coal stove complete with per- 
petual backdraft; an enamelled bucket by way of plumbing, 
and — well, that’s about all except for a small locker or two. 
Such was the good sloop WaWa (Hiawatha for goose, I 
believe). She was no luxury liner but we weren’t paying 
luxury prices, either. 

Before we bought, of course, we talked to the boatyard 
proprietor. It was one of those little back crick yards ’way 
up a muddy little river that ran through the marshes be- 
tween East Boston and Winthrop and was run by a beefy, 
red-faced old pirate, name of Joseph Doakes. He’s probably 
dead now. If he is, I know where he’s gone. If not, and he re- 
sents anything I say about him, I’ll be glad to send him there. 
But that fall day he sounded most accommodating. 

Just a cheap outside paint job, and rig her? Sure. Have 
the engine gone over? Sure, he had a fine mechanic did such 
jobs for him; cheap, too. Wanted her in April? Kind of early; 
but, sure, he’d have her ready. Whole job wouldn’t run over 
forty dollars, way he figured it. 


We mistook him for an honest man and went back to col- 
lege, happy. We’d stop in Boston on our way home for April 
vacation and sail her home — an easy two-day cruise — 
“we” being Gardner Akin, who was my roommate, and 
myself. Both of us had owned boats and cruised up and 
down the coast every summer for years and were probably 
as handy a pair of nineteen-year-olders in a boat as you’d 
find around any yacht club alongshore. I mention this only 
because, as the story develops, it might otherwise seem that 
this was the maiden cruise of a couple of greenhorns. 

Came April, and one fine spring morning we rolled up to 
the yard in a taxi loaded to the guards with boots, oilskins, 
heavy clothes, canned beans and a few other stark necessi- 
ties. The idea was to get her home and then fit her up with 
new sails and whatever else she needed. 

We looked at the creek, but no WaWa. We looked in the 
yard and there she was, just where we’d left her. Her engine 
had been overhauled, her mast varnished and her deck 
painted (badly) — which we hadn’t ordered. Nothing else 
had been done. Friend Doakes mumbled something about 
‘Spell o’ bad weather. Too damn early to put a boat over 
anyhow. Better leave her till later.’”? Then he retired to aid 
some cronies in their project of spitting tobacco juice at a 
hot stove in his office. 

Only momentarily disappointed, we turned to, and in two 
days of blistering hard work we painted and rigged her, all 
set to go. We interviewed Bro. Doakes again. 

“The bill’s eighty dollars,”’ he said. 

In vain I protested that he had agreed to forty dollars, 
and that, besides, Gardner and I had done most of the work. 

‘““There’s yer boat, young feller,” he growled. ‘‘ Right up 
there on the railway, and there, by God, she stays till I get 
my money.” 

And there, by God, she did stay until he got his money, 
which involved telephoned explanations and a money order 
from home, and another day lost. Eventually, she got afloat, 
and very handsome she looked. We left encouraged, but the 
engine wouldn’t start. 
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No matter, said dear old Doakes. He’d get the feller that 
overhauled it to come down next day and start it and pilot 
us out of the crick, which was crooked and shoal and un- 
marked and no stranger could possibly navigate it. Only cost 
us another five dollar bill. And so it was decided. Easter 
vacations don’t last forever. Two friends, Al Bowers and 
Mouse Jackson, from M.I.T., were going along with us for 
. the trip and, with a full crew, we planned to drive her right 
through. 

The mechanic — he looked like a younger edition of 
Doakes and what I said for Doakes goes double for him — 
showed up a few hours behind schedule, finally managed to 
curse and beat the engine into activity, and disappeared 
again, saying the tide was too low to get out of the creek now 
and he’d be back when it flooded. It was past high water 
when he showed up again (what fools we were not to have 
gone without him!) and getting dusk. He had a friend with 
him and both of them were roaring drunk and getting 
drunkér out of a gallon tin can of what they called ‘ Egyp- 
tian wine,” the local variety of block-and-fall. With great 
assurance, however, he started the motor and took the 
helm. With equal assurance, he put us hard and fast on a 
mud flat a hundred yards downstream, on a falling tide. 

Two or three hours later, the can of Egyptian wine being 
dry and the mud flat reasonably so, they left us, squishing 
knee deep in soft muck. We were glad to see ’em go and hoped 
they’d get stuck or fall in a channel and drown. They didn’t, 
though; we could hear them yelling and singing all the way 
to dry land. I forgot to mention that I’d had to pay the five 
dollars in advance. (If anybody wants to sell the Brooklyn 
Bridge, see Taylor.) 

With WaWa reclining contentedly on her bilge, we held a 
council of war. Jackson was all for shoving off, regardless, 
when the tide made but the rest of us, taking thought to the 
ways of college deans with students who overstay their va- 
cations, also to the hazards of rotten sails and dubious en- 
gines, voted against it. Around daylight, WaWa floated and 
we made sail (the engine wouldn’t start) and went back to 
the dock. 

Just below the boatyard, a tiny creek made down through 
the marsh into the main stream. Into this, on the top of the 
tide, we warped the sloop and moored her solidly in all di- 
rections. As the tide went out, her keel settled in the mud and 
the steep banks of the creek just nicely cradled her bilges. 
She couldn’t have been more comfortable in a feather bed 
and there we left her. Pal Doakes, who enjoyed reminding us 
he’d advised us not to take her away so early in the season, 
and who seemed no whit surprised or embarrassed over the 
performance of his pet mechanic-pilot, said he’d keep an eye 
on her and wouldn’t charge us nothin’, which for a wonder 
he didn’t. Maybe it was because we carefully ducked him 
when we came back for her in June. 

So, up to this point, this tale of woe has been just a pre- 
amble to the eleven-day cruise I started to write about. It 
wasn’t a pleasant experience but, in the long run, it was 
probably good for us as a part of the educational processes 
youngsters who have led sheltered lives have to go through 
when they get out into the world and meet strange people — 
especially people like old Joe Doakes and his mechanic- 
pilot, whom may the Devil prod incessantly with red hot 
pokers. 

By June, Gardner and I had forgotten the worst features 
of the April fiasco and could hardly wait to start again. Of 
course, we knew the boat wasn’t really equipped to go any- 
where. Her sails were rotten and of gear she had rather less 
than enough to scrape by on: an uncertain box compass, a 
few rusty tools, a frying pan and coffee pot and such odds 
and ends as had sufficed the undemanding Captain Day. 
We'd attend to such details when we got home. Meanwhile, 
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it was just an easy two-day trip (they never learn), the 
weather ought to be good by now, and we’d yet to see the 
boat we couldn’t take anywhere within reason. So we 
grubbed up (bread, butter, eggs, canned beans and hash, 
mostly), filled the water jug and, at high tide, kedged WaWa 
out of her mud berth. 

Wanting no more truck with pilots, we started at dead 
low water in the morning and chugged down the middle of 
the narrow channel between the bare mud flats. We never 
touched once and cleared the mouth of the creek before the 
motor, which had been doing badly, stopped altogether. We 
made sail but what little air there was was dead ahead and 
we drifted around most of the afternoon, making little prog- 
ress either toward home or in our spasmodic efforts to start 
the motor, which was so stiff we could hardly move the 
flywheel. 

Our chief need seemed to be a mechanic (we were both 
better sailors than we were engineers) and late in the after- 
noon we put our helm up and drifted into the Winthrop 
Yacht Club anchorage, no nearer home than when we 
started but at least two miles as the crow flies from the 
Doakes boatyard, for which we thanked God. A sympathetic 
club steward found us a mechanic who agreed to come down 
in the morning and wrestle with the Mianus. The trouble, 
he found when he got at it, was that our Egyptian friend had 
set all the bearings up too tight, put in oversize piston rings, 
and left the shaft out of line. After uncoupling the shaft, he 
finally got her started and then let her run idle, practically 
wide open, for an hour or so. This treatment probably did 
the motor no permanent good but at least it limbered her up 
so we never had any more trouble starting her — only in 
keeping her going. So, along in midafternoon, we pulled out 
of Winthrop. 

It was a dull, dead, gray afternoon, stark calm, as we 
chugged intermittently past Deer Island, through President 
Roads and into Nantasket Roads. ‘‘Intermittently”’ because 
the engine had now developed a habit of blowing out the 
head gasket of the forward cylinder. Fortunately, one of 
Captain Day’s legacies (he must have had the same trouble) 
had been a big roll of soft asbestos gasket material. I don’t 
remember how many head gaskets we cut out that after- 
noon nor how many times we removed and bolted down the 
head but, invariably, sometimes after just a few revolutions 
and sometimes after five or ten minutes, she started squirt- 
ing water into the forward cylinder again. In Nantasket 
Roads, we used the last of the gasket stuff — and it blew 
out again. 

By now, it was growing dusk. A little air was at last ruf- 
fling in out of the northeast and we wanted to put the rags to 
her and take advantage of the fair slant for the Canal. The 
trouble was that ‘“‘rags” was too painfully accurate a de- 
scription of our sails and what weather sense we had told us 
there was a better than even chance of that light breeze 
turning into something nasty. The prospect of being caught 
on a lee shore in a no’theaster, with the sails blown off and 
the motor dead, seemed uninviting; reluctantly we bore off 
through Hull Gut and anchored in the lee of Nantasket, 
warmed up a can of beans in the frying pan and rolled into 
our bunks, dead weary. With two days’ hard work behind us, 
we were still in Boston Harbor and less than six miles nearer 
home than when we started. 

As it turned out, we’d made a mistake. The light no’th- 
easter held all night and would have fanned us well down 
toward the Canal by morning, if we’d risked it. 

We sailed out of Nantasket soon after sun-up, and the last 
of the breeze left us before we brought Boston Light abeam. 
In desperation, I lifted the cylinder head again, wadded up a 
crumb of wet asbestos, tamped it down in the spot where a 

(Continued on page 76) 
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RUBBER MASTS— 
THEIR PREVENTION AND CURE 


A A A have three backstays but either runners to B and a perma- 
nent to A or, at most, both runners and a permanent, with 
nothing at C except, perhaps, the lower shroud leading to 
the after chain plate. Nor is there any effective support for- 
ward from C, because of interference with headsails. So we 
find that we have a mast correctly stayed for lateral stress 
at the ends of all the panels but not so arranged for fore and 
aft stress. This is the reason why round masts so often break 
at the point C. The assertion is probably correct that, bar- 
ring the streamlined spar which revolves on its own axis, a 
round mast is aerodynamically the most efficient. Neverthe- 
less, the strength factor is of such great importance that it 
outweighs whatever slight advantage might be gained by 
roundness. The mast should be oval, its cross section thicker 
H Ht lengthwise. Tapering the after edge in an attempt to approach 
Fig | FIG 2 FIG 3 streamlining is of dubious value unless the mast rotates. 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


















































of those which are strictly one-design, it is be- 

coming more and more necessary for the suc- 
cessful skipper to be his own designer in his at- 
tempts to improve his boat. Most of us are not 
in a position to engage a prominent professional 
designer and have an expert (and expensive) 
builder go to work on a new boat which will beat 
the rest of the class by virtue of sheer modernity. 
Instead, we roll up our sleeves and try our best to 
dope out ways and means to speed up our old boat 
so that she will stay in the running. 

There are so many little factors contributing 
to racing performance that, if some of them are 
neglected through an underestimation of their 
importance, a skipper at once places himself at a 
disadvantage. The theory behind the proper stay- 
ing of the mast is one of those things that have 
not been widely enough understood. Many own- 
ers believe that, if a boat suddenly or gradually 
develops that nightmare known as the rubber 
mast, there is nothing to be done but throw away 
the mast or sell the boat — or both. Actually, the 
poor mast is usually blameless and the fault lies 
somewhere in the rigging. 

The staying of a Marconi mast depends upon 
the truss principle. As each shroud leads over the 
outer end of a spreader, it creates a thrust to lee- 
ward (as at points B and C in the diagrams) which 
is, in turn, taken up by the next lower stay. What 
is perhaps not quite so obvious is the fact that 
there is no other component acting along the 
spreaders anywhere except pure compression. 
That is, theoretically, a mast could be made up 
entirely of separate pieces, connected in ball-and- 
socket joints at the ends of each panel. This is 
only theoretically true, however, for a most im- 
portant reason: the fore and aft panels do not, 
as a rule, coincide exactly with the ’thwartships 
panels. 

To hold up our hypothetical jointed mast, we —_ Rosenfeld 
should require fore and aft support at each joint While the masthead on the Star in the foreground is slightly to wind- 
and at the masthead. The normal mast does not ward, the upper part of the second boat's stick bends well to leeward 


|: modern racing classes, with the rare exception 
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Spreaders are also, in theory at least, pivoted members. 
Some boats do, in fact, carry “‘swinging” spreaders and, 
whether they are fixed or not, spreaders must not be expected 
to take a stress in any direction other than that of compres- 
sion along their longest axis. A perfectly stayed mast will not 
subject the spreaders to any other sort of stress; if spreaders 
tear off, buckle or twist, it is a sure sign that something is 
radically wrong with the way the stresses are being dis- 
tributed, and it is not necessarily the fault of the fastenings 
themselves. 

Whether shrouds should be relatively slack or relatively 
taut has always been a bone of contention. But, whatever 
school of thought you believe in, “‘rubberitis’’ can be avoided 
only by exercising the greatest care in the delicate matter of 
shroud adjustment. Your rubber mast may possibly be sim- 
ply a dud — one that will never stand straight under any 
amount of persuasion. But the dud is the exception, not the 
rule; don’t be too hasty in condemning a mast to the junk 
heap without first investigating all the other possibilities. If 
the spar is rigged as in Figure 2, the top panel is bound to 
fall off to leeward a little, no matter what you do; don’t 
fight against this but provide for it as best you can. Tighten 
the diamond as much as it will stand, both sides to equal ten- 
sion. This is essential even if you are a slack-rig addict. 
Next, the only way to prevent the whole mast bending 
slightly to leeward is to make it slant slightly to leeward. 
Let the mid-section and bottom parts fall off a trifle, so that 
the whole mast will line up straight as a unit, rather than be 
curved unevenly, while sailing to windward. All sails are cut 
for a mast that is supposed to stand straight, at least 
laterally. 

If the spar can be given a quarter-inch or so of sidewise 
play at the deck, it will then take its own position to leeward 
at that point and there will be no bending tendency except 
above the diamond spreaders. If the partners cannot be pro- 
vided with lateral play, the intermediates and lowers have 
to be exceedingly tight to hold the mast straight, with the 
attendant result of additional compression stress on the spar 
itself. The amount of bend to leeward caused by poor stay- 
ing is quite astonishing; it is often evident in photographs, 
particularly those taken from directly ahead or astern. 

Some of the earlier Marconi rigs had masthead shrouds 
that led over the top spreaders and thence all the way down 
to the deck, as shown in Figure 1. These long, thin shrouds 
proved to have too great a tendency to stretch, and also pro- 
vided excessive windage, so they have been pretty generally 
abandoned in favor of the simpler, more rigid diamond rig. 
In 1937, the “J” boat Ranger came out with yet another 
staying arrangement (see Figure 3) which combines all the 
advantages of the two older systems and at the same time 
does away with the one decided fault of the diamond already 
mentioned; namely, that the masthead cannot be prevented 
from sagging somewhat to leeward under severe conditions. 
In Figure 3, we have a semi-diamond which, instead of re- 
turning to the mast at C, ends in a fitting at the outer end G 
of the lower spreader. By a careful adjustment of the length 
of this stay, positive control of the masthead is obtained, 
thus eliminating all sagging to leeward. It is true that the 
wire GH must be stronger than before, and hence heavier, 
but the stress is taken off CH, which may, therefore, be cor- 
respondingly lighter. And, what is more important, GB can 
be lighter too, because it is further aloft, since the lateral 
thrust at B caused by the upper spreader is reduced to less 
than half what it was before. It will be noticed that GH and 
GB have to be independent wires, each positively attached 
at G. FG must also terminate at G; a little study will show 
that a turnbuckle on either FG or BG, not both, is all that is 
required for complete control. 

The table appended summarizes pros and cons of the 
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three rigs. It is assumed that two sets of spreaders are 
needed. There may be something to be said in favor of using 
just one set of long spreaders on any boat not carrying a 
Genoa. A naval architect of my acquaintance informs me 
that the stresses on the shrouds are materially reduced by 
the use of a single spreader of the right length and in the 
right position. But in practice the single spreader has not 
worked out too well because of its bulk and the difficulty of 
fastening it. (A notable exception is Rambunctious, the pres- 
ent Star Class World’s Champion.) At any rate, more ex- 
perimenting along these lines should probably be undertaken. 
The results would be decidedly worth while. 

I have advocated a mast partner that permits lateral 
“floating.” It would be well to ask what effect this removal 
of support at the deck has on the strength. The science of 
mechanics tells us that a strut fixed at one end and pinned at 
the other is twice as strong in compression as one pinned at 
both ends. This pertains to the lower panel of the floating 
mast as against the lower panel of the rigidly fixed mast. The 
real situation is somewhat complicated by two qualifying 
factors: (1) the strut in question is not exactly pinned (7.e., 
held at one point only) at the upper end but partly fixed by 
its own stiffness which extends on up to another point of sup- 
port; (2) support at the deck is removed from only one side 
at a time, since the spar automatically falls against the lee 


- edge of the partner. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that a 


certain part of the margin of safety is removed by allowing 
the mast to float. 

It is worth while observing that a mast stepped on deck or 
in the cockpit floor is a strut ‘pinned at both ends” to 
which the second qualification of the preceding paragraph 
no longer applies. Those who advocate stepping the mast 
on deck claim that, in the event of dismasting, it is gener- 
ally possible to salvage the stick, which is seldom broken 
because it goes over the side so much more easily than the 
ordinary mast. This is indeed true — in more than one sense. 
Remember that the panel above the deck which is without 
fore and aft support is usually twice as long as the athwart- 
ships panel. Hence fore and aft support at the deck is much 
more important than lateral support. 

To return to that dread disease, rubberitis. If the shrouds 
are all just so; if the runners and permanent have the cor- 
rect relative tension, so that each does its share; if the jump- 
ers are tight, but not too tight (that’s where the hand of the 
artist comes in) and if the mast stands straight at the moor- 
ing but still does the corkscrew act under sail, then there is 
only one remaining remedy to try: the spreaders should be 
changed for longer ones. Buckling and bending of the mast 
are caused by too much compression, and added spreader 
length relieves this compression almost exactly in propor- 
tion to the change in length. Having had some difficulty 
holding a frail spar straight in my own small boat, I have 
lengthened both sets of spreaders twice, and each time there 
has been a marked improvement in the set of the mast. 
Longer spreaders also decrease stress on the shrouds, allow- 
ing the use of correspondingly thinner wire. 

If none of the suggested remedies cures the bends, the next 
step is a visit to the builder for a new mast. Spruce is tem- 
peramental stuff; solid spars, especially, may look perfectly 
straight and uniform in the shop and still develop strange 
quirks and twists under sail. You can usually tell by bounc- 
ing it gently up and down from one end whether a mast 
bends equally easily to port and to starboard; it must be ac- 
curately symmetrical if it is to be a good stick. In buying a 
mast, it is advantageous to be able to pick one from a group. 
This opportunity is sometimes available in the smaller rac- 
ing classes for which certain builders stock masts partly or 
wholly made up. If this happens to be the situation in your 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Below is the deckhouse of another 39’ Cruisette 
of the same model, with the skipper at the wheel 
and the ship-to-shore telephone in operation 





"RULE YORE” 


She is an Elco 39’ Cruisette, recently delivered to a member of the 
New York Athletic Club. Above is a view of the roomy deckhouse 
and below is the yacht herself on her trial trip when her two Chrysler 
Crown engines gave her a speed of slightly more than 20 miles per 
hour. The location of the dinghy above the transom is interesting 




















Rosenfeld Photos 
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THERE’S LIFE IN THE OLD GIRLS YET! 


RUTH BRINDZE 





Now that a new season is starting in which long distance racing events 
promise to be more popular than ever, it is, perhaps, enlightening as well 
as helpful to morale to take a look at what some of the older boats did in 
last year’s races. [Editor] 





O one who has raced against an old-timer needs 
to be told that there’s life in the old girls yet. 
Yachts of conspicuously ancient vintage act 
as though the booming of the starting gun 
were a rejuvenation process and they keep 
going like green colts until they come home 





the winnah! 

According to the record, if a yacht was fast in her youth, 
the chances are that she will still be in the money today. 
This, in any event, is what the statistics of the 1940 yacht 
racing season show. 

A while back, Yacutine published an article on “‘gold 
plated” yachts. The thesis was that the sport of ocean racing 
was being endangered by the increasing cost of modern 
racing machines. These boats, Bill Taylor pointed out, 
offered such tough competition that owners of older, plainer 
ships were saying ‘‘good-by to all that,” and going cruising. 
This attitude has not carried over to the short cruising races. 
In these races, the old boats (and, by ‘‘old,’’ I mean boats 
built ten or more years ago) have been showing their heels to 
many a modern racer. 

Among the ten-year-olds which won in 1940 is Soerabaja, 
a 41-foot ketch designed and built by Casey. Soerabaja 
found the conditions in the Stamford-Vineyard Race exactly 
to her taste and romped home to take first place. That was 
the race, you may recall, which started in a flat calm and 
ended with hurricane warnings flying. Another tough race 
won by an oldster was the Portland Yacht Club’s annual 
run to Monhegan Island and back. Perhaps the results 
would have been different if some of the boats had not had 
their sails blown out. But, in a sail-splitting breeze, Mistral, 
a New York “40” built back in 1916, managed to hold on to 
her gear and to lead the fleet over the line. Under the handi- 
cap rating, she was the winner in Class C. In the Port Huron- 
Mackinac Race, during which the wind was free much of the 
time, Siren, a 43-foot sloop built back in 1910, made a first 
in the racing division. In the Universal Division of the 
Chicago-Mackinac Race, Warrior, an Eight-Metre built in 
1927, won in Class A. The Mills Trophy, one of the big 
prizes for yachts in Lake Erie waters, was taken by Minz, 
a rerigged New York ‘30.” And on Long Island Sound, 
Ilo, a 41-foot gaff-rigged sloop, launched in 1901, won the 
City Island-Cornfield Race, while a sister ship, Pecusa, 
which carries a jib-headed rig, took the prize in the Hunt- 
ington Overnight Race. Incidentally, Pecusa also won in the 
Fifth Division Handicap Class in Larchmont Race Week. 

This list is by no means complete. It could go on and on, 
with tales of the victories of the two old centerboard yachts 
Aria and Anita, both of which were built back in 1914; of 
Colleen, launched in 1913, which took a first in the Sauga- 
tuck Race on Lake Michigan, and of eleven-year-old 
Thisbe, the Eight-Metre sailed by Charles Francis Adams. 


The saga of Red Jacket, a twenty-year-old which finished 
third in the Tri-Island Series, in the Pacific Northwest, 
might also be told. But the point is already sufficiently 
underlined. The fact of the matter is that the old-timers 
have been taking at least a fair share of the silverware. 

According to the law of averages, the old boats are slated 
to win a certain percentage of firsts, seconds and thirds. 
Luck, of course, is always a factor. And a skipper who is 
lucky enough to know which shore to play, how to find a 
breath of air when the rest of the fleet is becalmed or how to 
catch a favorable tide, makes a real difference in the results. 

Still, there are good skippers and good crews in new boats 
as well as in old ones. As a matter of fact, it may be easier to 
sign on a good crew for a new boat than for an old-timer, for 
yachts that are getting on in years often have a reputation 
of being slave ships. And I don’t care how hard-racing a 
bunch you may get together, they’ll take comfort with their 
sport if they can get it. 

But the comfortable rigs of the new auxiliary racers may 
be one of the reasons why some of the old-timers can walk 
away. Compare, for instance, the 1100 square feet of canvas 
carried by the old New York ‘‘30” with the 950 square feet 
of working sail of the New York ‘‘32.’’ Without doing more 
than ruffling the surface of the old controversy concerning 
gaff versus Marconi rigs, it may be said that, boat for boat, 
the old-timers certainly show their heels when the wind 
comes abeam. Off the wind, their big gaff-headed mains pull 
the boats ahead in grand style. According to all the rules, 
modern hulls and rig design are supposed to make for speed 
on the wind. 

But the elapsed time of the winners in the two classes of 
the New York Athletic Club 100-mile race from Execution 
Light, at the western end of Long Island Sound, to Block 
Island, provides food for thought. The yachts were divided 
into a racing and a cruising class. Variant, a New York ‘‘30” 
which carries the old gaff rig, won in the racing class with an 
elapsed time of 16:49:27. Spookie, a New York ‘‘32,” took a 
first in the cruising division and her elapsed time was 
16:27:04. The race was started with a head breeze and a 
sloppy sea, and these conditions held far into the night. It 
was not the kind of weather that the skipper of an old-timer 
would pick, if he had anything to say about it. Yet Variant 
crossed the finish line less than half an hour behind the first 
boat. Obviously, it is bad stuff to draw conclusions from a 
single race but the closeness of the time between new and 
old yachts, one carrying a Marconi and the other a gaff rig, 
is still of more than passing interest. 

One of the interesting developments of the 1940 season 
was a trend towards increasing the penalty for modern rigs. 
On Long Island Sound, the Riverside Yacht Club undertook 
the pioneering work. Until last year, the club used rig al- 
lowances essentially similar to those of the Cruising Club. 
Jib-headed sloops and cutters were rated at 100 per cent 
and at the bottom of the list were the gaff-rigged ketches 
with a rating of 86 per cent. The Cruising Club rule provides 
for a spread of only 10 per cent. 

Last year, however, the regatta committee of the River- 
side Yacht Club decided that the rig allowances needed 
revamping. The year 1940 saw the tenth annual Riverside- 
Stratford Shoal Overnight Race (approximately 50 miles) 
and, according to the record, the handicapping system 
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In the Portland Yacht Club Monhegan Race last year, ‘‘Mistral,’’ one of the New York Yacht Club 
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“Forties,” built in 1916, led the fleet over the line in a sail-splitting breeze and won in Class C 


didn’t give the two-stickers enough of a chance. In 37, 738 
and ’39, jib-headed sloops and cutters won eight out of nine 
places; one third place was taken by a gaff-headed yawl. 

The conclusion reached was that something had to be done 
for the older types of cruising yachts to make the race in- 
teresting. The committee thereupon computed the rig al- 
lowances which would have been necessary to put the 
leading boats of each type among the first four or five and, 
on these computations, worked out the following table: 


Cruising Club Stratford Shoal 


Rule Rule 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Jib-headed sloops and cutters. .... 100 100 
Jib-headed yawls................ 98 96 
Gaff-headed sloops and cutters... . 97 94 
Staysail schooners............... 96 92 
Gaff-headed yawls............... 93 90 
Jib-headed ketches.............. 92 88 
Jib-headed' schooners............ 93 88 
Gaff-headed schooners........... 90 80 
Gaff-headed ketches............. 90 80 


According to Caroll Belknap, chairman of the regatta 
committee, not a single objection was heard and the modifi- 
cation was widely praised. A fleet of 47 cruising yachts, 
probably the largest turnout for an over-night race in the 
Kast, crossed the starting line. The winner was a five-year- 
old 35-foot jib-headed ketch. Ironically enough, she would 
have won even under the old rig allowance. Second was 
ten-year-old Tidal Wave, the 32-foot ketch. 

In other words, regatta committees can figure allowances 
until their fingers ache and digits go up and down before 
their eyes. And then the breaks break in such a way that 
yachts which were figured to be in the ruck step out in front. 

Yachtsmen who have a soft spot for two-stickers cheered 
the showing of another old favorite when Nina, the schooner 


built for the race to Spain in 1928, finished fifth (sixth on 
corrected time) in last year’s ocean race from Block Island 
to Mt. Desert and back to Gloucester. Too much and too 
little wind, fog, rain, cold, and sloppy seas played the devil 
with the fleet and sent some of the contenders back to port. 
Although Nina was not in the money when the results were 
tabulated, she crossed the line only a little more than half 
an hour after Blitzen, which took second place on corrected 
time. Nina brought back the Finley Trophy for boats built 
prior to 1934. She had years to spare to entitle her to that 
award. And it didn’t matter what allowance she was given, 
or had to give, in the American Yacht Club run from Rye to 
New London, for she won it hands down: first on elapsed 
time and first on corrected time. A fresh northerly was blow- 
ing, a beam breeze, the answer to a schooner’s prayer, and 
Nina went roaring over the finish line; the winner in Class A. 
Freedom, a seventeen-year-old schooner, took Class B. 

Both in the Mt. Desert and Riverside Races the entries 
were limited to out-and-out cruising boats. Converted racing 
yachts were not among those present. Such limitations make 
a tremendous difference in the final results. Even the fastest 
cruising boat may be no match, in light airs, for an old-time 
racer. In fact, one of the explanations for the winning record 
of the old-timers may be that the designers, at the beginning 
of this century, were thinking more of speed than of comfort 
for the owner’s party. Long ends and small cabins were 
popular. Today’s cruising racers are comparatively short- 
ended and comparatively beamy. That the two types should 
not race as equals is gradually being recognized. 

Taken altogether, the results of the 1940 season show the 
sport of yacht racing to be in healthy condition. For old 
and presumably outbuilt boats have been showing the 
newer generation of yachts the way home, and the indica- 
tions are that, as long as the old-timers stay afloat, they 
have a chance of continuing to do it. 
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U.S. COAST GUARD RESERVE UNDER WAY 


Power Cruisers, Men and Officer Personnel Being Recruited 


By MALCOLM D. LAMBORNE, JR. 


WO hundred and seventy yachts in the 
United States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and 
Alaska are expected to be in active duty 
with the United States Coast Guard this sum- 
mer in the first peace-time mobilization of 
pleasure craft in the history of the country. 
Each boat — from 30-foot overnight cruisers to 90- and 100- 
foot seagoing yachts — will be flying the Coast Guard en- 
sign and pennant; in many instances, owners will be aboard 
as commissioned officers in the Reserve. 

Approval this spring by the Secretaries of the Navy and of 
the Treasury of the regulations governing’ the new Coast 
Guard Reserve has given American yachtsmen, for the first 
time, an official status during a national emergency or in 
wartime. For the Coast Guard, it marks the first militant 
organized Reserve that branch of the armed services has had 
in its long and colorful career. 

The historic réle yachtsmen of Great Britain played in the 
evacuation of the British Expeditionary Force from Dunkirk 
last spring has played no little part in shaping the thought of 
Navy and Coast Guard officials who drew up the regulations. 

The regulations were signed by the two cabinet officers in 
April. Before the month was:over, a number of boats in 
several Coast Guard Districts, particularly in areas where 
an early spring had hastened fitting out, had been inspected 
and their owners given a written examination preparatory to 
their joint “‘induction” into the service. 

To a Chesapeake Bay yachtsman fell the honor of being 
the first man commissioned as a temporary Reservist. He is 
R. Hammond Gibson, of Easton, Md., well-known Star 
and Comet skipper and captain of the Easton division of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary. He was given the rank of lieutenant, 
junior grade, at Norfolk, Va., in April. 

Here is what the regulations have to say about the avail- 
ability of prospective Reservists, both temporary and regu- 
lar: 

‘‘A basic requisite of the Reserve is the immediate availa- 
bility of its members for active duty in time of war or na- 
tional emergency, and its members are under a continuous 
obligation therefor. The vital importance of the civilian 
effort in modern: warfare and in time of emergency is also 
recognized. Consequently, an individual whose civilian occu- 
pation is such that his immediate separation from that 
occupation on being called to active duty will not be to the 
best interest of the national defense should not be admitted 
to the Reserve.” 

In their selection of officers for the Reserve, Coast Guard 
officials are giving preference, in this order, to: personnel of 
the regular Coast Guard, members of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, other experienced operators of small boats and 
yachts, and licensed deck and engineer officers and ex- 
members of the Coast Guard not employed in ocean or 
coastwise vessels. 

This is the proposed apportionment of the 270 yachts in 
sixteen Coast Guard Districts, according to plans at head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C.: Cleveland, 18 boats; San 
Juan, P. R., 2; Norfolk, 32; Jacksonville, 10; Philadelphia, 
10; Boston, 30; Ketchikan, Alaska, 10; Seattle, 20; San 
Francisco, 14; New York, 50; New Orleans, 20; Charleston, 
5; Chicago, 12; Honolulu, 2; St. Louis, 15; Los Angeles, 20. 

A total of 200 warrant, chief warrant and commissioned 





officers are expected to be enrolled as temporary members of 
the Reserve for assignment on these boats. Under the regu- 
lations, these yachtsmen will retain their status in the Coast 
Guard for as long a period, mutually agreed upon, as the 
Coast Guard has use of the yachts. Temporary officers are 
appointed by the Commandant of the Coast Guard on the 
recommendation of District commanders who pass on the 
professional, moral and general qualifications of the various 
candidates. 

In addition to a physical examination similar to that 
prescribed for regular officers of the Coast Guard, all candi- 
dates for appointment as officers must pass a written exami- 
nation which emphasizes the practical and minimizes the 
theoretical aspects of navigation and seamanship. The 
examination includes questions on the compass, charts, 
piloting, rules of the road, aids to navigation, latitude and 
longitude sights, marlinespike seamanship, boat handling 
and maneuvering. A passing mark is 70 per cent. 

The busy season of fitting out finds boat owners scanning 
their deck plans this spring in a new light. “‘How many guns 
would she carry?” and ‘‘ What space does she have available 
for enlisted men and ship stores?” are a few of the questions 
running through the minds of yachtsmen this year. 

The Reserve movement goes back more than a year and 
a half. In the fall of 1939, Congress authorized creation of a 
Coast Guard Reserve, a non-military organization of 
yachtsmen whose duties were to include assisting the Coast 
Guard in patrolling regattas and other marine events. Re- 
sponse to the scheme, even at that time, was more enthusi- 
astic than officials had anticipated. By the time of the pas- 
sage of Coast Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941, 
early this year, Reserve strength was approximately 4,000 
yachtsmen representing more than 3,800 assorted craft in 
170 active flotillas. 

Under the 1941 act, the name of the old Reserve is changed 
to Auxiliary Reserve and its functions and personnel are 
continued. From this group, with many of its members 
trained in seamanship and navigation under Coast Guard 
direction, the Guard is drawing heavily for its new militant 
Reserve. 

Losing little time, once the act was law and the regula- 
tions approved, District. commanders notified all Auxiliary 
members with boats large enough to accommodate four 
men for extended cruising that they and their boats could be 
considered for membership in the Reserve on a temporary 
basis. Each District notified headquarters of the number of 
small craft it would need in its region, and from these 
figures the apportionment of the 270 boats was arrived at. 

Temporary Reservists will play an important part in 
patrolling certain industrial areas considered vital to na- 
tional defense. As regular Coast Guard vessels work with 
Navy ships, including the growing demands of the neu- 
trality patrol, and perhaps overseas convoying of merchant. 
ships, it is obvious that these yachts will be urgently needed. 
Transfer of ten Coast Guard cutters to Great Britain this 
spring is another move that clearly reflects the need for 
boats to fill the gap. 

But what of the Auxiliary member who owns a 16-foot 
open sail boat — a craft hardly capable of accommodating 
four men in comfort on extended patrol work? Two Auxiliary 

(Continued on page 82) 
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We shackled a chain to the rudder and a hawser to the chain and veered 
the rudder ten fathoms astern, managing to keep nearly on our course 


E TOOK our departure from San Pedro Lighthouse 
W:: noon on March 11th and headed for Salina Cruz 

in the Gulf of Tehuantepec, Southern Mexico, 
some 2500 miles southeast. 

My crew consisted of what proved to be three wonderful 
sailor lads: Claud Putman, Maynard Sarvas and Peter Gott, 
all from Los Angeles and without previous sailing experience. 

Our trip down to the Gulf was uneventful; up to the time 
we dropped our rudder, the trip had been about equally 
- divided between good sailing breezes and morning calms. 
The exception was the run from Point Baja, Lower Califor- 
nia, to Cedros Island which was made before a northwest 
gale with only our reefed main set. The distance is 135 
miles and we averaged over twelve. The risk was great 
although it was not realized until the light on Cedros Island 
showed up abeam and we knew 
Locura had made a record run. 
Our boom was constantly plowing 
a furrow through the following 
seas but we held her steady. Our 
lucky breaks were starting early. 

Of tough spots in any ocean, the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec can be the 
worst. (Look it up in your Mexican 
and Central American Pilot.) 

When the accident happened, 
there we were, twenty miles off 


ADRIFT 
WITHOUT A RUDDER 





Puerto Angel, some 200 miles to 
our port, with our steering wheel 
spinning free. At such moments, 
the right thing is seldom thought 
of first. Considerable time was 
spent examining our steering gear 
before I happened to take a look 
over the stern. Our rudder was 
adrift, dragging, held to the boat 
by only a light chain that had 
served to keep it from bumping 
the hull when turned hard over. 

I yelled for help and, with the 
three boys, succeeded in getting 
our main throat halliard attached 
to the rudder. We brought it 
alongside and hove its 200 pounds 
aboard. 

We immediately rigged a bridle, 
using a 20-foot piece of 14-inch 
chain, which we shackled to the 








“‘Locura”’ moored alongside the wharf in the inner 
harbor of Salina Cruz, on the Gulf of Tehuantepec 


“Locura’s” Adventure in 


the Gulf of Tehuantepec 


By ST. CLAIR MURFEY 


rudder. To the chain we attached our best hawser, spliced to 
a thimble. The next thing was to dump the rudder overboard 
and try it. About 60 feet of line was paid out; by running it 
through the stern chocks, we found it possible to hold our 
course fairly accurately. By carrying the line forward and 
pushing it about ten feet away from the hull, with the help 
of the spinnaker boom, we were able to swing our bow to 
either side. 

We decided to take the chance of dodging a ‘‘Tehuante- 
pecer”’ and to try to make Salina Cruz. The wind was from 
the southeast. If no shift to the north occurred, we would 
be able to make one of the several small bays along the 
coast between Puerto Angel and Salina Cruz, where we 
would be safe in anything except a south wind and this 
seldom blows before the month of May. 

We had Hydrographic Office 
mg chart No. 1401 which contains a 
' lengthy discourse on the folly of 
sailing these waters, with a de- 
tailed description of conditions 
foreshadowing a “Norther” or 
“Tehuantepecer.”” The average 
velocity of the wind in northers 
here is 70 to 100 miles an hour. 
The principal sign is a red sunset 
reaching to the zenith. That eve- 
ning, we had a most gorgeous 
sunset, the perfect indication of a 
coming ‘‘ Tehuantepecer.” 

We set our course for Guatulco 
Bay, considered the safest in the 
Gulf. With our Miller kerosene 
motor doing her five knots and 
a fair breeze, we estimated that 
we were probably making seven 
knots. (The rotator for our patent 
log had been devoured by a hun- 
gry shark off the Tres Marias 
Islands.) 

We made a bad guess this time, 
however, not allowing for the cur- 
rent. Next morning found us 
nearly to Chepequa Bay, only 
some 35 miles from Salina Cruz 
but with the wind increasing and 
shifting steadily towards NE. 

Our sails now were of no use on 

(Continued on page 84) 
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HUDSON RIVER SHAD BOATS 


CHAUNCEY D. DAVIS 





HE Hudson River shad fishing industry, in 
years past a most colorful and lucrative one 
in that great river, developed a type of 
rowing fishing boat now almost extinct. 
These were beautifully modeled for such 
prosaic work, the lines showing almost 
yachtlike characteristics. They were smooth planked, round 
bottomed skiffs, eighteen to nineteen feet in length, usually, 
with a beam not under five feet and a draft, when light, of 
about six inches. They were extremely fine forward, for easy 
pulling; and had a full afterbody ending in a graceful tran- 
som. The-weight of the cuddy, nets and fish required ample 


buoyancy aft, but the delicate moulding of the transom . 


relieved any tendency to an appearance of heaviness. 

Although it was necessary to hold the freeboard rather low 
for convenient handling of the nets, the bilges were quite 
hard and the deadrise liberal. While some skiffs had free- 
board about three inches higher aft to take care of the weight 
aft, others were built with the same freeboard at the bow 
and the stern. Due to tide and wind conditions in the Hud- 
son, a short, steep choppy sea kicks up, especially in its 
wider reaches, but the easy lines of these skiffs made them 
admirably suited to the work of seining, regardless of condi- 
tions, and they were often sailed to and from the fishing 
grounds. 

With a view to their preservation, as of some historical 
interest, the writer has recently taken off the lines of some 
extremely old skiffs which are still in use in the vicinity of 
Kingston Point and Port Ewen, where many were built. 
Among those noted for their fine, well built skiffs were 
Henry Crows, Matthew Dellanoy, and George Pells. An 
opportunity was also had to take measurements directly 


from an old set of moulds used by Mr. Pells. It was from 
these moulds that the lines shown were drawn. These lines 
are a fair representation of the skiffs actually measured and 
of the type in general. Old-timers spent their winters build- 
ing boats and repairing and making nets in preparation for 
the opening of the shad fishing season which began in early 
April and lasted about two months. 

Construction of the boats was light, simple and strong. 
Planking was about three-quarter-inch, with one-inch 
frames spaced a foot apart. The sheer strake was lapped over 
the adjacent plank for additional strength. Keels were of 
oak, one and a quarter inches, nine inches wide amidships, 
tapering forward and aft to the siding of the stem and dead- 
wood. A heavy hackmatack knee secured the transom to the 
keel and the stem, also, was of the same material. Keels were 
sharply rounded at the heel of the transom to prevent fouling 
the nets. The stem and the after end of keel were ironed 
against damage when hauling out on the beach. It was not © 
possible to determine the age of the boats examined. On 
two, the keel throughout had been worn down almost to the 
rabbet line; otherwise, they were in a remarkable state of 
preservation, and a credit to the builders and the materials 
used. Thwarts were removable and two sets of oarlocks were 
provided, together with a short mast and a spritsail. 

In 1784, a group of Nantucket whaling families established 
a community on the upper Hudson which is now known as 
the city of Hudson, which subsequently became a whaling 
port of considerable prominence. There is a possibility, 
although unverified, that the shad skiffs may have been a 
development or modification of the whaleboats which the 
river fishermen had ample opportunity to observe and 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The lines of an 18-foot shad boat built by George Pells at Kingston Point, N. Y. 
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Shad fishing on the Hudson. This is one of a series of American sketches published in the “‘I/lustrated London 1 
News” in 1875. The scene is apparently at the foot of the Palisades, where shad were taken for many years 
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Left, the little tug ‘‘Sooky,” of Miami, shoves this heavy boat along at a good pace. 
“Sooky” is driven by a D8800 Caterpillar Diesel turning a 36’’ by 26” propeller 
through a Twin Disc clutch. Below, Frederick Huntington designed this able 18-footer 
of 6’ 4” beam for Cape Cod Shipbuilding Co. A 16 h.p. Gray Light Four drives her. 
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Left, Captain Al Brown owns and 
operates the 42’ party fishing cruiser 
“Blue Fin” out of Brielle, N. J., that 
Portso popular with anglers who seek 
the big game fish. She is driven by a 
Pair of 90 horse power Universal 
Cruiser Six marine engines with built- 
in reduction gears of 21:1 ratio. 
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Top, S. J. Whitaker’s ‘‘ Wyanokee 
Ill,” the first of the Baltzer-Jones- 
port 32’s to be launched, hails from 
Coral Gables, Fla. A 100 horse 
power Kermath Sea Chief engine, 
with 2:1 reduction gear, pushes her 
along at a 14-mile pace. 


Center, this smart 33-footer, one of 
the Richardson Boat Company’s 
1941 fleet of standard designs, was 
recently delivered at Sarasota, Fla., 
to J. B. Rich, of Huntington, W. Va. 
She is powered with a pair of Gray 
6-71 gasoline motors. 


Below, an unusual boat — ‘‘Daunt- 
less.” She was designed by her 
owner, B. W. Morris, Jr., of Naples, 
Fla., and built by Wilbur Storter, of 
that town. She is 25’ 10” in length 
over all and travels at 27 m.p.h., 
driven by twin Chrysler Ace engines 
which exhaust through the vertical 
pipes on each side. A section of the 
transom lifts out so that a dinghy 
may be launched and taken aboard 
the boat single-handed. 
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F. Pierce Sherry ~ 


With the wind coming fresh 
off the hills and the sea fog 
banked on the other side of 
the Marin Peninsula, Les- 
ter Stone’s “Aloha’’ pre- 
pares to round the Sausalito 
marker and set her spinnaker. 


Left. Driving her! Ralph 
Manny sails his New York 
Yacht Club ‘32°’ ‘‘Swell” 
hard on a breezy day. 


Right. Cruising really be 


when the anchor is dov¥ 
This peaceful scene mig 


Florida. 
(Photograph by John Kab 
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A boathook used by a man 
on the yacht would make 
things easier for the launch 
crew. Below, the club float is 
a busy place on regatta day, 
with tenders coming in and 
leaving, but the place where 
the club launch lands must 
always be kept clear for her 
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By JOHN L. BENDER 





will have many occasions to call on the services of 

club launches. It is an all-important service yet many 
yachtsmen do not know how to use it. Last summer, I 
stepped from the réle of yachtsman to that of launchman 
and here are a few ideas and suggestions for you, the 
average yachtsman. 

First, there is the matter of summoning the launch. As 
the title suggests, the usual signal is three blasts. Fre- 
quently the hand fog horn will serve better than the electric 
horn, especially if the boat is swinging so that the fixed 
electric horns face away from the club. The horn that is 
usually the loudest is the compressed air whistle but not 
all boats are so equipped. It should be remembered that 
the horn should be blown only as hard as is necessary. 
Continual and unnecessarily loud whistling disturbs a 
quiet harbor. For coming ashore at night, arrangements 
should be made with the launchman to come out at a fixed 
time to pick up your party. If this has been done, it will 
help if you are ready as keeping a launch alongside a boat 
swinging to her anchor is a different matter from keeping 
a taxi alongside a curb. 

One useful trick at night is to blink your riding light (if 
it is an electric one) or at least to flash a hand flashlight. 
This serves to tell the launchman what boat whistled; at 
night, in a crowded anchorage, it is hard to pick out a boat 
by the sound of her whistle alone. But shining a large 
searchlight directly in the launchman’s eyes just as he is 
swinging up astern of your yacht is going too far. No doubt 
this is a fine practical joke but don’t blame the launchman 
if you have a stove-in transom to show for it. 

The launch will have regular hours of service, say from 
8:00 a.m. until 10:00 p.m. At other hours, the launchman 
can be bribed to take you in and out, provided he is still 


l" the course of a summer afloat, the average yachtsman 




























around. It is, however, an imposition to expect a man to 
work eighteen to twenty-two hours a day so that you won’t 
have to row out to your boat after an evening ashore. 

It is often most convenient, if you plan to stay ashore 
after hours, to tow your dinghy in to the club behind the 
launch. This way, your party arrives ashore dry and com- 
fortable. They usually won’t care what happens on the 
way back. 

While on the subject of the dinghy, let me suggest several 
precautions. Most important of all, obey the pilot rules and 
carry a flashlight. It is hard for boats under way to spot a 
dinghy at night. It is also advisable to rig the dinghy along- 
side your boat at night, rather than trailing off astern. If 
you want to risk the dinghy astern, have her on a short 
painter. Otherwise, she may be run down or cut adrift by 
another boat. And, when you tie up the dinghy, either to 
your yacht or to the dock or float, be sure that she is cor- 
rectly tied or cleated. I had several wild chases, one of them 
through a large fleet just getting under way, after escaped 
dinghies. At the club dock, it is well to let the launchman 
or dockman tie up your dinghy. Otherwise, she may go 
under the dock and be sunk by the rising tide, or be left 
high and dry by a falling tide, or get crushed by a boat 
landing. But if you make her fast yourself while the launch 
is out, don’t leave her just where the launch has to land. 

While still on the subject of the dinghy, remember to 
advise your guests to keep their hands off the gunwales 
while coming alongside a boat, dock or float. At night, 
remember that the dew often makes everything slippery, 
especially the seats of a dinghy. Don’t get into the bow of 
a small dink, don’t jump in and out of one, don’t use an 
outboard unless you have oars and oarlocks in the boat, 
don’t overload the dinghy. These may sound like childish 
(Continued on page 81) 
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J. S. Johnston photo, courtesy W. P. Stephens 
“‘Gloriana’”’ winning the Goelet Cup race in 1891 


“GLORIANA”—LANDMARK IN YACHT DESIGN 


Half a Century Ago She Jolted Yachtsmen by Winning Every Race in Which She Started 


By HENRY L. MAXWELL 


ALF a century ago, June 16th, 1891, to be 
exact, the cutter Gloriana, destined to become 
one of the most famous American yachts 
since the America, sailed her first race. This 
she won handily from Nautilus, Jessica and 
Mineola. As this race, the annual regatta of 

the Atlantic Yacht Club, was sailed 3 in a light breeze and 
smooth water, with no windward work, its results were not 
considered conclusive: two days later, however, there was 
plenty of wind, sea and windward work. Gloriana not only 
won with equal ease but she outsailed the same competitors. 
She sailed three more races in New York Bay waters, on 
June 22nd, 24th and 25th, and won all of them with liberal 
margins, defeating Nautilus and Jessica in the first named, 
Sayonara and Jessica in the second, and Sayonara, Mineola, 
Jessica and Nautilus in the final one. 

This was the end of her racing until August 7th, when she 
captured a Goelet Cup, the first time this trophy had ever 
been won by anything but a sloop of the largest size. 

In the meantime, her eight competitors in the 46-Foot 
Class, prominent that year, had been fighting it out among 
themselves, four on Long Island Sound and four off Marble- 
head. Of this octet, Alborak and Nautilus were distinct fail- 
ures, while the two-year-old Fife 20-rater Jessica and the 
new Fife Barbara and the four new Edward Burgess crea- 
tions, Mineola, Sayonara, Oweene and Beatrix, were about 
on a par. Any one of this group, however, could easily save 
her time on the rest of the yachting fleet, large and small, 
Gloriana excepted. 


After her Goelet Cup success, Gloriana sailed two more 
races off Newport, winning both of them and thereby making 
a clean sweep of the season. This was a remarkable feat, 
inasmuch as at least four of the other 46-footers were dis- 
tinctly faster than previously existing racing yachts. As a 
matter of fact, cold figures show that Gloriana was only 
about four per cent faster than the “‘field,” but she seemed 
a lot faster. 

Gloriana’s signal success sounded the knell of the large 
single-stickers then in vogue, from Puritan down through 
the ‘‘Seventies” Titania, Shamrock and Katrina, and the 
53-footer Clara. (Since that time, aside from the four one- 
design 70-footers built in 1900, the Neola and Weetamoe of 
1902, and the three ‘“‘Sixty-fives” of 1907, only four racing 
sloops of over 60 feet l.w.l. have been built in the United 
States, Navahoe, Effort, Katoura and Athene, not counting, 
of course, those built for America’s Cup defense.) 

But let us return to the situation as it was in 1891. The 
yachting public was convinced that the radical Gloriana 
bow had stepped up yachting speed to an unbelievable 
degree and, consequently, there was an immediate rush 
to “rebow” many existing yachts. But results were not 
commensurate with the expense involved, since Gloriana’s 
success was due to many improvements besides just her 
long forward overhang. 

Looking at the picture from the viewpoint of today, 
what it was that made Gloriana so fast is readily apparent. 
First of all, ‘‘ Nat” Herreshoff, her designer, had reverted to 
the age-old trick of substituting, on the same |.w.]. length, 
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Deck outline, midship section and profile of 
“Gloriana,” from a drawing published in 
1896. She was 70’ 9” in length over all, 
45' 9” I.w.|., 13’ O” beam and 10’ 6” draft 
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a larger hull with longer sailing lines and, therefore, a po- 
tentially higher maximum speed. Also, he reduced her dis- 
placement somewhat, despite her full ends, and gave her a 
much greater water plane area. This latter provided a better 
fulcrum for sail carrying purposes. She was designed to sail 
on her side, her long full énds giving her a longer inclined 
sailing length. Being double planked, she was not as flimsy 
as her competitors. 

As to driving power, Gloriana was far in advance of exist- 
ing practice. She had a large sail area, much better stayed, 
and this, thanks to her long over all length, could be held in 
its proper place in strong breezes. With this large sail area, 
plus a reduced wetted surface, she “‘had”’ to be fast in light 
weather, while her longer inclined sailing length, with more 
reserve buoyancy, made her equally fast in heavy weather. 

Without minimizing in any way Mr. Herreshoff’s ability, 
it is none the less true that his rival yacht designers had 
shown little engineering skill in the matter of rigging design. 
There was no team work between their hulls and sail plans. 
Once the hull had been designed, all they did was to pile on 
as much sail as they guessed could be used without too many 
breakdowns, the factor of safety being small. Needless to 
say, their creations spent many hours of each summer in 
the shipyards. This was not true of Gloriana. 

All this was largely occasioned by the peculiar classifica- 
tion rule then in force. Yachts were classified on l.w.l. 
length, though measured for time allowance purposes by 
their racing length, the mean of the l.w.]. and over all 
length and the square root of the sail area. As the time al- 
lowance tables were in favor of greater racing length, there 
was only one thing to do — pile on sail area. Result, the 
square root of sail area of the successful 40-footer Liris was 
150 per cent of her |.w.l. This absurd classification rule was 
rectified in 1895 when yachts were classified according to 
their racing lengths. Had this change been in effect in 1891, 
Gloriana and her competitors would all have been longer 
and with less sail area; they would have been better, and 
faster, thereby. 

The question naturally arises: What improvement have 
we made in the intervening fifty years? Not so much as one 
would assume, especially when we take into account the 
necessarily greatly reduced l|.w.]. length of Gloriana, which 
was just under 46 feet. 

Had Gloriana been classified on her racing length, about 
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54 feet, she would have been designed some 4 feet longer on 
the l.w.l., with 500 square feet less sail area (50+3364 vs. 
46+3844). She would thus have been, in all respects, a 
better boat. 

Taking Vim, the latest Twelve-Metre, as a basis of com- 
parison, what do we find? Her 1.w.l. is 45 and sail area 1916 
square feet, with a racing length, according to the 1895 
rating rule, of 43.77. Half as much measured sail area on a 
few inches less l.w.l..Same length over all, one foot less 
beam and 2 feet 3 inches less draft. 

From the above, it will be seen that,’in regard to im- 
portant hull measurements, Gloriana and Vim are quite 
similar. Vim has more displacement and left draft, due to 
restrictions not in effect in Gloriana’s day. Also, due to her 
being built to Lloyd’s requirements, Vim is better con- 
structed. She has more headroom but less deck room. The 
two profiles are not greatly dissimilar but their midship 
sections are quite unlike. Vim has ‘‘V” shaped sections 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“Vim” and ‘“‘Gloriana.” The former is 69’ 7” in length over all, 
45’ 0” I.w.l., 12’ O” beam and 8’ 11" draft. Her sail spread is 
1916 square feet compared with ‘‘Gloriana’s’” area of 3840 
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Maurice H. Louis 
A professional caulker at work. Notice how he holds the iron and 





the way the cotton is tucked in the seam before being driven home 


HILE caulking is a skilled trade, whose practi- 
Wiser have learned all its ins and outs through 

years of work, every now and then the amateur is 
faced with a little job to be done when there is no profes- 
sional within reach. He may lack skill yet he can, with care, 
do a good enough job to keep the water out. 

The professional caulker has quite a kit of tools, a heavy, 
short handled mallet of special design and several irons — 
reefing, dumb, making and so on. For heavy work he has a 
horsing iron and a beetle for the two-man job of “horsing 
in” oakum. The amateur can get along with a single tool, the 
making iron, and any kind of hammer. To clear the old 
caulking out of the seam before starting work on driving in 
new, let him use the tang of an old file, heated and bent into 
a hook by the local blacksmith. The making iron is of the 
traditional shape with long edge, thick and with a groove 
worked in it, slim shank and flaring head. It is used for driv- 
ing in the cotton or oakum. 

In the old days, a caulker would unlay a cotton rope and 
twist up enough of the yarns to give the size required; today, 
caulking cotton is a regular stock article. Oakum was taken 
out of the bale and spun into a thread of the needed size by 
hand. This may still be done but it may now be bought 
ready spun. Cotton is used for planking up to 134” in thick- 
ness. Above that size, a thread of cotton is driven first with a 
thread of oakum on top of it. Thicker planking is caulked 
with two or more threads of oakum. Light planking, 54” or 
less, has the cotton rolled in with a caulking wheel. 

But to get to work. First, the seam, which should be 4%” 
or 3/16” wide, is examined and cleared of any chips or dirt. 
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SOMETHING 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


Then the caulker starts tucking in the cotton. He holds the 
iron between his left thumb and second finger, using the 
index finger to control the thread of cotton. The iron lies 
across the palm of the left hand, steadied by the third and 
little fingers. This method not only gives better control of 
the iron than if it were grasped in the hand like a club and, if 
the mallet should slip, the blow would strike the ball of the 
thumb and not fall across the fingers. 

The cotton is tucked into the seam, being looped back a 
little each time and secured in the seam by a light blow of the 
mallet on the iron. It lies in little loops 2” or 3” long, not 
stretched tight along the seam. Where the seam is a bit wide, 
the loops are shorter and fuller and have more cotton in 
them; where the seam is tight, they are longer and straighter. 
When several feet of seam have been thus partly filled, the 
caulker starts at the beginning and drives the cotton in tight, 
forcing it well below the surface of the plank. He may tuck 
the cotton into several adjacent seams before beginning to 
drive it in tight. Caulking has a severe wedging action and 
exerts a strong sidewise pressure on the planking. 

The moisture content of the planking must be considered. 
If a boat has been hauled out for quite a while and has dried 
out, sogthat her seams are open (‘‘you can throw a dollar 
through her anywhere’’), she should not be caulked hard or, 
when she goes overboard and the planks swell, the caulking 
will be compressed and the seam composition will stand 
above the surface and every seam will have a ridge over it. 
If such a boat be caulked lightly, she may leak a little 
until the planking swells. Filling the seams with brown soap 
is an old remedy for this condition. By the time the soap dis- 
solves, the boat is tight. 

After caulking is completed, the seams are payed with 
thick white lead paint put in with a special brush and then 
filled flush or nearly so with seam compound. The object of 
this is to preserve the caulking. Seams in a deck may be 
payed with pitch, pitch tempered with tar, or one of the 
commercial marine glues or seam compounds may be used. 
If pitch is used, it must be poured in hot, a cone-shaped 
pitch payer being used. Its spout is not run along the edge of 
the deck seam but held two or three inches above it. This 
tends to prevent the formation of air bubbles. After it has 
set, the pitch is scraped off the deck, drawing the scraper 
diagonally across the seam. A special compound or marine 
glue makes a better job than pitch as it retains its elasticity 
and comes and goes as the deck plank shrinks or swells with 
the weather. On a hot, dry day, the seam compound will be 
below the surface of the deck plank; on a wet day, it will be 
flush or even projecting a little. 

In caulking, as in everything else about a boat, much de- 
pends upon preparation. The seams must be tight on the in- 
side, since a “‘hollow seam” is hopeless, and should be uni- 
form in width on the outside. If too narrow, a seam may be 
forced open with a dumb iron or even with hardwood 
wedges but this bruises the wood and bruised wood is apt to 
suffer from dry rot. Caulking is done mainly with the muscles 
of the forearm and the mallet soon gets heavy. And the 
fingers of the left hand also get pretty tired, too. It takes 
skill to get the cotton far enough into the seam and to fill 
the seam uniformly. It will pay to watch a good professional 
at work and to ask him a few questions about his trade. 








The sleep walker presents a knotty problem 


boat, the right sails, the right engine, the right paint, the 

right gear, etc.; the question of choosing the right crew 
seems to be generally ignored. This lack of discussion of a 
subject of prime importance provides me with an excuse to 
give the boat owner a few words of advice, gathered from 
years of often sore experience as a skipper’s wife. 

There are always plenty of ex-yacht-owners around a club 
who are glad to have a berth on somebody else’s boat. My 
comment is: “‘Sailor, beware!’’*A crew of former skippers 
can be a curse; if you don’t believe me, ask Captain Walters 
of the famous fishing schooner Bluenose. Ex-skippers know 
too much — or at least they think they do, which is worse. 
They often resent taking orders instead of giving them, and 
take their own good time to do as they are asked. Moreover, 
they are prone to tell the skipper when to tack or what sail 
to use. Worst of all is when they say: ‘‘ We never did it that 
way when I owned the old Mary Jane.” 

Next in point of obnoxiousness is the Socialite, particu- 
larly if he is married. He is the crew member who telephones 
about eleven o’clock on Saturday morning and says: ‘‘ You'll 
have to race without me today, Skipper; the wife and I have 
an important garden party to attend.”’ He probably spends 
four out of six Saturday afternoons going to weddings. Why 
people get married on a Saturday afternoon is more than I 
can see. There should be a law against it. These Socialite lads 
may be splendid on the spinnaker but they are unreliable, 
so my advice is to leave them to someone else. 

Then thereis the Hefty and Hearty crew. He does every- 
thing with a slap and a bang. He flattens in the jib so hard 
that it backwinds the main, and trims the main sheet down 
so hard that there is no flow to the sail and the boom bends. 
On a light day, he shakes all the wind out of the sails with 
every step he takes. The boat is bow heavy when he is for- 
ward and squats down like a duck when he comes aft. In 
fact, he’s a pain in the neck! 

Next comes the Helping Type. You all know him. He puts 
his hand on the tiller to help the skipper. He is so busy 
helping the man on the jib sheet that half the time he doesn’t 
set up his backstay properly. He coils up ends of ropes or 
belays them in unexpected places or puts the stop watch 
away in a nice safe place in the cabin just half a minute be- 
fore the warning gun goes. He probably means well and is 
good to his mother but, as a crew, he is a nuisance. 

So far, I have mentioned only the types of crew unsuitable 
for racing but there are also several types unsuitable for 
cruising. 

First is what I call the ‘‘Uleerous” crew, which really 


i has been a lot written about choosing the right 
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TAKE CARE IN 
CHOOSING YOUR CREW! 


By NORA M. CURRIE 


includes all those poor devils on a special diet. I know they 
can’t help it if they have trouble with their digestive process- 
es, but did you ever cruise with a diet? Well, I did. You 
generally have a swell dish of steak and onions ready to serve 
when you realize there isn’t anything on the menu Poor Old 
Charlie can eat, so you keep dinner hot as well as you can 
while you poach an egg and fish out the biscuits and milk. 
It’s an awful nuisance and Charlie is apt to get a surplus of 
poached eggs. Or perhaps Charlie has to have his gluten 
bread and you spend all your holidays sailing from one port 
to another, looking for the filthy stuff, or buying more 
medicine. No, sir, choose lads who are healthy and save your- 
self a lot of trouble. 

Then there is the Sleep Walker. You may not even know 
that you have one of his ilk on board. I had my first experi- 
ence with a sleep walker one night when our boat was an- 
chored a hundred yards or so offshore. This young lad must 
have been dreaming, or perhaps his mattress was lumpy; 
anyway, he decided he would sleep better on shore. So he 
got up quietly, rolled his blankets into a neat bundle and 
stepped off the deck for his walk on the water. He woke up 
when he sank, blankets and all. Fortunately, we heard him 
and pulled him aboard. And what a time we had trying.to 
dry out those soggy blankets! The chap confessed to sleep 
walking quite often at home but he had never thought of 
mentioning it to any of us. 

The Wild Indian type of chap generally makes a good 
crew if you watch him carefully and are not annoyed by a 
little practical joking. I remember one lad, in particular, 





Ex-skippers know too much — or think they do 


who sailed with us for several seasons. He was fond of beer 
and used to work best when slightly lubricated. One spring, 
the skipper set him to varnishing the spars. He had a can of 
beer and a can of varnish — and I’ll swear he put beer on 
the spars and drank the varnish! He was a good sailor and 
was splendid in a race but he was apt to put the sails away 
wet, with a red sweater wrapped up with them, or else forget 
to put a rode on the anchor before he heaved it overboard. 
In the galley, he was willing to help with any job and would 
(Continued on page 90) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


the fact, not the remark — has given the few friends I 

have left the heartiest laugh they’ve had since the war 
started. For, whereas I’ve avoided anything that resembled 
steady work ever since the termination of the last war, I’ve 
now had to resign my membership in the eight-hours-for- 
lunch club. How fondly I look back at the days when I made 
my first appearance in the office just as my Cruel Boss (the 
clock-watcher) rushed out to catch the 5:10 train. 


[ in the Navy now and not behind a plow anchor. This — 


There’s some consolation in the coincidence that I was 
called to active duty on the twenty-fourth anniversary of 
the last occasion on which I set out to save the world for 
democracy. With such a happy augury, I believe that this 
time it will stay saved. 


Somebody asked me the other day if I knew what I was 
doing when I selected ‘‘Spun Yarn” as a pseudonym. I said 
I did, but here, in case you’re unfamiliar with it, is a defini- 
tion from ‘‘The Bluejacket’s Manual”: “Spun yarn is 
rough and comparatively cheap. It is loosely laid up and 
left-handed. . . . It is the most extensively used small stuff, 
being convenient for seizings, service, etc., where great neat- 
ness is not required. It is tarred.” I give the Navy credit 
where credit is due but assume it was the F.B.I. that dug 
out that bit about my being left-handed. 


Noting that Bob Rimington quoted from Thomas Fleming 
Day’s ‘‘ Across the Atlantic in Sea Bird” in the spring num- 
ber of his sprightly ‘‘Sea Chest,”’ I dug out my copy of the 
book to see what if any marginal notes I had made about the 
items quoted. Said the late pioneer of ocean racing: ‘‘I have 
the same bother as I suppose every yacht skipper has with 
racing crews. The man who starts the trouble is invariably 
the most useless and ignorant of the crew. This criticism and 
carping is invariably born of ignorance. What at times may 
look to the crew of a vessel as a wrong or foolish move, may 
be so, if taken as a unit, but as a part of a commander’s 
combination it may be eminently right and sane. You do not 
know what is in his mind, and cannot see as he sees the com- 
bination in all its phases; he is grasping and employing it as 
a whole, you are only looking at and comprehending a part, 
and that perhaps a very small one.”’ 


My marginal note to that grandiose expression of egotisti- 


cal opinion is “Rot,” with especial reference to the last 
sentence. My attitude may be a reflection of my own ig- 
norance but, the longer I’ve sailed in the ocean sea, the more 
I’ve come to the opinion that a good skipper has a simple job 
in hand. All he has to do to win a race is sail his boat at the 
top of her form on the course closest to his destination, get 
half the breaks, and reach there ahead of his competitors. 
There’s nothing esoteric, sacrosanct or clairvoyant about 
this. If I’m skipper, I have the authority and the final word, 
but this isn’t to say that I see “‘the combination in all its 
phases,” whereas you, a member of the crew, ‘are only look- 
ing at and comprehending a part.’”’ Undoubtedly you’re 
better at light sails than I am. Okay, you’re in charge of light 
sails. And you probably have a more sensitive hand on the 
tiller. If so, you’re the permanent helmsman. And if, as I 
anticipated when I asked you to ship with me, you’re a better 
strategist, then you’re in charge of that department. And if 
I decide to set myself up as a tin god on wheels, I’m strictly 
within my rights and it’s my fault if I lose the race. 


‘“‘Nor do I think it advisable for a skipper to take his crew 
into his full confidence and explain his complete plan,” said 
Skipper Day, “‘ because it is often necessary if not imperative 
to make changes which cannot be foreseen, and the making 
of these changes always shakes a crew’s belief in a skipper’s 
skill and judgment unless they can comprehend the necessity 
of the altered action.’”’ Maybe that was true in the days of 
inspired captains and ignorant foremast hands, but it 
sounds to me now like a lot of boloney. Because, as I see it, 
the changes that an ocean-racing skipper makes are gov- 
erned by the state of the weather, and the necessity for such 
changes is as easily understood by an intelligent crew as by 
the skipper. If I tie in a reef too soon or too late, I’ll draw 
more water with the crew by admitting my mistaken judg- 
ment and rectifying my mistake. I can’t impress the ocean 
racing lads of today by mumbling meaningless generalities 
in my beard. 


Having inadvertently gone bookish on you, I’ll carry on 
and state that if you haven’t read Marcus Goodrich’s 
“Delilah” you’ve missed the best sea story of our day. For 
the portrayal of character of diverse types of sailors, for 
background and atmosphere, and for pulse-quickening 
readability, the book is tops. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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CHARTERING— 
THAT'S THE IDEA! 


A Happy Solution for Both the 


“Haves” and the “Have Nots”’ 


VERY so often a plan is devised which has equally 
happy results for all concerned in its opera- 
tion; the chartering of yachts belongs in this 
category. It’s a system that works to the ad- 
vantage of the man who owns a boat, and to 
“~“ the one who’s on the beach. Not infrequently, 
it enables both the “‘haves”’ and the ‘“‘have nots” to enjoy 
the good life afloat, whereas, without benefit of chartering, 
both would have to stay ashore. 

For any number of good reasons, men and women who 
love the water may own no boat, or they may be the proud 
owners of a craft that does not fill some particular need. A 
racing skipper, for instance, may decide to cruise and for a 
short period have need of a cruising boat. Or the cruising man 
may decide to race. He may also decide to cruise where a 
shoal draft boat is better than the keel model he owns, or 
to go so far from home that to get his own boat to the chosen 
cruising grounds and back again would take too long and 
cost too much. The sensible procedure for anyone who wants 
(or can afford) the use of a boat for only a short time is to 
charter. 

The most obvious reason for an owner to list his boat for 
charter is concerned with legal tender. One, or perhaps two, 
charters during the season may cover commissioning and 
running expenses. But profit is by no means the only motive. 
Business or family obligations may make it impossible to 
use the boat for weeks or for a month. Of course, the boat 
can be left at her mooring, but standing still may mean 
more wear and tear than would be incurred if she were 
busy going places. 

Chartering is a bright idea, too, for getting a boat sailed 
to the place where her owner wishes to use her. I know a 
boat that will be sailed in Maine this summer. Her owner 
has a limited time for a vacation. She will be chartered in 
Long Island Sound in July, to be delivered to the owner at 
Boothbay early in August. It’s an arrangement that works 
out happily for the charterer who can go to farther points 
than if he had to figure on bringing the boat back to where 
he started from, and it is fine for the owner who is paid, 
instead of having to pay, to have his boat delivered to the 
place he wants her. The plan is one that has long been 
popular with those in the know. 

The problems were different in the old days when charter- 
ing was more than less limited to palatial yachts manned by 
a crew of the owner’s choosing. Then, for all practical 
purposes, the charterers were passengers, taken for a ride. 
Whether the charterer had been born with salt behind his 
ears, or was a complete landlubber, made little difference to 
the owner because his captain was in charge. Now, however, 
small yachts are being chartered, sometimes with a crew of 
one but at least as frequently with no paid hand on board. 
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Richard H. Anthony 
More and more yachts are being chartered without crews, which 
means that the charterer has the fun of doing all the work himself 


It is vital, therefore, that the charterer be a yachtsman who 
knows his way around. Although an owner may do some 
investigating and cross examining of the prospective char- 
terer, much of this job is usually done by the broker who 
negotiates the charter party. 

If damage occurs either through the fault of the charterer, 
or through ‘‘acts of God,” the owner normally is protected 
both by his insurance policy and by Clause 8 of the standard 
charter party form of the Yacht Architects and Brokers 
Association which provides that: ‘‘The charterer agrees to 
be responsible for and to replace or make good any injury 
to the yacht, her equipment or furnishings, caused personally 
by himself or any of his party, but not if caused by any of 
the crew, and if not collectible under the owner’s insurance.” 
This clause supplements the owner’s marine insurance 
policy; together, they afford almost 100 per cent coverage. 
Of course, there are situations which cannot be foreseen. 
A few years ago, the story went the rounds of a charterer 
who ran a yacht aground, failed to report the mishap and, 
in fact, refused to admit that there had been any. During 
the period of the charter, however, the steering gear had 
obviously been damaged. The charterer insisted that the 
steering gear had simply gone wrong, which did not, of 
course, simplify the owner’s problem of collecting for the 
repairs. 

Actually, a charterer is apt to take better care of a yacht 
than the owner would himself. I remember one day admiring 
the smart handling of a sloop being sailed through the 
narrow channel into Cuttyhunk and, after the hook was 
down, watching the couple on board snap into furling the 
sails and getting the covers on them. The sails on our packet 


were still uncovered because we were lazy. Later, when 


we got around to some visiting, we discovered that the ~ 
sloop was under charter and all the loving care was being 
(Continued on page 89) 
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tank on three models developed a set of lines 
that performs exceedingly well over a wide 
range of speed, from 16 to 60 m.p.h., in fact. 
The models trimmed well at cruising and 
express speeds. 

The power plant consists of a pair of Series 
300 V-12 Scripps engines of 894 cubic inches 
piston displacement. These are fitted with 
14%:1 reduction gear and are fully rubber 
mounted. Bendix controls will be used on 
throttle and reverse gear. A Synchro-Master 
will be installed to keep the engines in step. 
A separate 500 watt U. S. Motors gasoline 
driveng enerator will supply current to the 
batteries for the many electrical units such as 
marine telephone, broadcast receiver, pump- 
ing system, etc. 


“a R E V E R E = A N ; A L 4 = M E TA L B OAT The boat is scheduled for launching in the 


early part of July. 


HIS unusual motor cruiser, from the board of B. T. Dobson, 

naval architect of New Bedford, is now under construction at 
the yard of Palmer Scott & Co. for Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 
of New York. Her principal dimensions are: Length over all, | 
45’ 0’; beam, 10’ 0”; draft, 3’ 0’. She is modern in design, with 
round bow and streamlined superstructure. All exterior surfaces 
are of cupro-nickel alloy, with welded seams. This is a standard 

- 70-30 alloy of copper and nickel and is said to be the most cor- 

rosion resistant alloy commercially produced for salt water use. 
Not having to allow extra thickness of metal for corrosion and § 
pitting permits the designer to use light plating. The shell plating ff 
of Revere is only .080” in thickness, a little more than 1/16”. A | 
good part of the interior structural members, such as engine beds, 
bulkheads, etc., are of duraluminum, used to save weight. 

The hull plates are flanged on their edges and welded to adja- 
cent plates, angle bar stiffeners being worked in between the 
flanges. All external fittings, such as struts, shaft logs, etc., are 
cast of copper-nickel alloy, preventing any galvanic action in salt 





water. Joints between cupro-nickel and aluminum alloy sections 
are protected with Galfex, a special preparation for this use 
manufactured by the International Paint Co. 

The hull lines are based on the modified V-bottom design used 
in fast boats and a series of towing tests in the Stevens Institute 


oe a 


Top, a scale model of “Revere,” with the 

boat in the shop at the right, ready to be 

turned up on her side for welding the keel. 
Below, outboard profile and cabin plan 
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YACHTING 


RICHARDSON’S LATEST— 


A 37-FOOT TWIN CABIN 


HE most luxurious motor yacht in the 

1941 fleet of standardized cruisers, built by 
the Richardson Boat Co., of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., is this new twin cabin yacht, 
the flagship of the fleet. She is designated as 
the 37-7. The hull was designed by the New 
York naval architects Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., the layout being planned by the build- 
ers. The new boat follows the modern trend 
in design, with raking stem, flaring bow, 
sweeping sheer and generous freeboard 
forward and aft. 

The principal dimensions of the cruiser are 
as follows: Length over all, 36’ 6’; length on 
the water line, 35’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 11’ 0”; 
draft of water, 2’ 10’’. Construction follows 
the Richardson tradition, the keel being sawn 
to shape from a single piece of selected white 
oak, as are the stem and knees. Frames are 
134” by 114”, also of white oak. Frames are 
steam bent and their heels are boxed into the 
keel. The topside planking is 1” thick and is 
clear white cedar, Philippine mahogany of the 
same thickness being used on the bottom. 
Plank fastenings are Everdur bronze screws. 

The standard power plant for the 37-7 is a 
Gray 6-121 gasoline engine. This is located in 
an insulated compartment under the floor of 
the deckhouse, accessible through large flush 
hatches. Other power plants are available so 
that the speed range of the boat varies from 
15 to 22 miles per hour, depending upon the 
engine which is installed. Ample gasoline and 
fresh water tank capacity is provided. 

Sleeping accommodations for six adults 
have been arranged to provide separate 
quarters for three couples. The forward state- 
room, under the trunk cabin, has two built-in 
berths, with lockers at the after end of the 
room and stowage space under the berths. A 
hatch overhead assures ventilation and 
serves as an escape hatch or to give access 
from the deck. Next aft is the galley, compact 
and well equipped, to starboard, with a good 
sized toilet room to port. Steps lead up to 
the deckhouse which serves as a lounge and 
dining room. The steering wheel and engine 
controls are located in the port forward cor- 
ner of the deckhouse. Aft is a sofa which may 
be extended and made up into a double bed 
when desired. Steps lead down to the after 
stateroom which is arranged with a wide 
berth to starboard and a compact toilet room 
to port. A bureau is fitted against the forward 
bulkhead and a locker outboard. In the stern 
is a cozy open cockpit, with room for chairs. 
A signal mast is stepped atop the house. 

Good visibility is obtained from the deck- 
house, which is insulated, and special atten- 
tion has been paid to ventilation throughout 
the boat, including galley and toilet rooms. 


The new Richardson 37-7, flagship of the company’s 1941 fleet of standard- 
ized metor cruisers, is modern in appearance and fittings. Her raking stem, 
flaring bow, sweeping sheer and good freeboard, with the long trunk cabin, 


make her distinctive in appearance 
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ERE’S an able offshore motor-sailer de- 
signed by John G. Alden for Alan 
Browne, of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, 
now building at the White Haven Boat 
Works, White Haven, Md. She is 48’ 0” in 
length over all, 44’ 6” on the water line, 
13’ 6” beam and 5’ 0” draft. Several thousand 
pounds of ballast will be carried inside. The 
owner is responsible for the interior arrange- 
ment. While at first sight the deckhouse may 
appear a little high, there is almost full head- 
room in the engine room under it. Indeed, the 
whole layout, as well as fittings and details, 
was designed to save labor in upkeep. There 
is no brass to polish nor varnish to worry 
about. The boat is completely insulated 
against heat, cold and sound and is designed 
for year ’round use. 

The power plant is a 4 cylinder Gray 
Diesel with 3:1 reduction gear which will 
drive her about 10 knots. Under power, she 
will have a cruising radius of more than 1000 
miles, the fuel tanks having capacity of 600 
gallons. Water tanks hold over 200 gallons. 

Construction is husky, with white oak 
framing, shaft log and stem and yellow pine 
keel, deadwood and horn timber. All parts of 
the hull have been thoroughly treated with 
Cuprinol. Joinerwork in the main cabin is of 
knotty pine, with a wax finish, while the 
staterooms are finished in paint. 

The sail plan is on the small side, sails 
being used mainly for steadying purposes. 
The total area of the three working sails is 
521 square feet, of which there are 267 square 
feet in the mainsail, 145 in the jib and 109 in 
the mizzen. Sails are to be reddish brown in 
color, easy on the eyes and less apt to show 
dirt than the conventional white. 

The yacht is designed to be operated with- 
out a paid hand and the arrangement plan is 


rE E i T t ‘ EB 5 R A M Pp” B Y A 45 D F N interesting, with staterooms forward and aft, 


each with adjoining toilet room. 








The sail area is somewhat small, canvas being mainly for steadying purposes 
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2 Inboard profile, sections and ac- 
ee i commodation plan of the new 
motor-sailer designed by Alden 
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A LITTLE SINGLE-HANDER 


ROM the board of George H. Stadel, naval 

architect of Stamford, Conn., comes this 
clever little cruiser which is now under con- 
struction at the yard of Richard Norton, of 
Humarock, Mass. She is being built for a 
yachtsman who wishes to remain anonymous. 

The principal dimensions of the new boat 
are as follows: Length over all, 20’ 0’; length 
on the water line, 16’ 6”; beam, 7’ 3’; draft, 
3’ 614”. Her displacement is 4695 pounds and 
she carries 1100 pounds of lead on her keel 
and an additional 400 pounds as inside trim- 
ming ballast. The lines show a husky, short- 
ended, little boat that should have good 


initial stability and be easy to drive. She 
should gain stability rapidly as she heels. 
There is no motor being installed but there is 
room for a small power plant under the cock- 
pit. Construction is conventional, with white 
oak keel and framing and white cedar plank- 
ing. Trim is of mahogany. 

She is rigged as a gaff-headed cutter and 
her total sail area is 238 square feet, 49 square 
feet in the jib, 31 in the staysail and 158 in 
the main. Sails are by Hathaway and Reiser. 
The spars are solid, of spruce, and the stand- 
ing rigging is of 1 by 19 galvanized iron wire, 
with Merriman fittings. 
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YACHTING 


Inboard profile, cabin plan and 
midship section of the new small 
cruiser designed by George H. 
Stadel. Note the hinged section of 
the port berth which swings up 


STATION # 
LOOKING FOR'D 
PORT SIDE 


The arrangement plan has an interesting 
feature in the bunk on the port side, the for- 
ward part of which is hinged so that it may 
be swung up to clear the toilet and also to 
form a comfortable back when the berth is 
used for a seat. The stove is a two-burner 
kerosene Primus Shipmate and the small ice 
box is under the step to the cockpit. A hatch 
forward assures good ventilation. Inside 
finish is white with mahogany trim. 
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The outboard profile is distinctive, with the unbroken sheer and long, low cabin trunk 


A NEW SPORT FISHERMAN, DIESEL DRIVEN 


HIS interesting motor yacht, from the 

boards of the Boston office of Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc., is now nearing completion 
at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Quincy, 
Mass. She is bulding for a yachtsman who 
plans to use the boat in the waters of Maine 
and Florida. With her unbroken sheer, low 
cabin trunk and raking front deckhouse, 
her profile is distinctive. The harpooner’s 
pulpit has been designed as a part of the boat 
rather than an addition. 

The principal dimensions of the new boat 
are as follows: Length over all, 53’ 2’; length 


on the water line, 50’ 9”; beam, 12’ 10”; 


draft, 3’ 8’’. Construction is high grade, with 
keel and framing of white oak, outside plank- 
ing double, of white cedar and Honduras 
mahogany, and main deck of teak. Hull fas- 


tenings are of Everdur bronze. All houses, 
coamings and trim are of Honduras mahog- 
any. Below decks there are two watertight 
bulkheads, one at each end of the engine 
room, which is sound insulated. 

The power plant consists of a pair of super- 
charged 6-cylinder Superior Diesel engines 
which drive through 1.75:1 reduction gears. 
They develop approximately 200 horse power 
each. The exhaust lines are carried outboard 
into the wings and are water jacketed as far 
as the mufflers, abaft which steam hose is 
used. The fuel oil capacity is 400 gallons, 
which gives a large cruising radius. The gen- 
erator is of 2kw. capacity and may be driven 
off either main engine. Electric equipment 
includes a water pressure system, refrigerator, 
electric windlass, photo-electric pilot, radio 


direction finder and ship-to-shore radio tele- 
phone. Fresh water tanks hold 200 gallons. 
The boat is handled from the flying bridge 
at the after end of the deckhouse and there is 
another steering station in the deckhouse. 
The deckhouse, used as a lounge and also 
as the dining room, is spacious. Below, the 
galley, fitted with Shipmate gas range and 
water heater, is located just abaft the deck- 
house and abaft it is the forecastle, arranged 
for two or three men, with adjacent toilet 
room and large wardrobe. In the stern is the 
after cockpit with fish well under it. There is 
also a small forward cockpit. The owner’s 
quarters are forward and consist of a spacious 
stateroom with two wide berths, large clothes 
lockers forward, a dressing table in a con- 
venient nook and a well equipped bathroom. 





Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the new twin screw Diesel driven sport fisherman 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


Success Marks First 


“Yachting” Navigation Course 


> The first of the YacutTinG-sponsored prac- 
tical navigation courses was held aboard the 
Grace Line steamship Santa Rosa with a class 
of six in attendance, and it is here my duty 
and my pleasure to report in brief the success 
of the undertaking. As I was the instructor 
of this initial course you might expect my 
opinion to be somewhat biased — but I think 
I may characterize the venture in words 
which tell the truth objectively. And the 
truth is that whereas I helped the students 
during the first half of the voyage they rallied 
to the cause and helped me the second half. 
Thus everything was even Steven and col- 
lectively we learned a lot about celestial 
navigation and plotting a ship’s position. 

A southeasterly gale and fog obscured sun 
and stars on the first leg of the voyage — 
New York to Bermuda — and the class occu- 
pied itself with working sights borrowed 
from George Mixter’s excellent ‘‘ Primer of 
Navigation.”’ But with the departure of the 
Santa Rosa from Bermuda the weather 
cleared, and on a course for the Virgin Pas- 
sage and the Caribbean Sea we began to bring 
the sun down to the horizon in singles, pairs, 
and by the half dozen. 

On the upper deck of the Santa ships is a 
space marked on the diagrams as a tennis 
court. Nobody used it as such on the 12-day 
voyage to Venezuela and return, and here, 
with a height of eye of 65 feet and a horizon 
visible on all bearings except dead ahead, we 
had ample room in which to try our skill with 
the sextant. Captain Zastro, commanding the 
Santa Rosa, welcomed us to the bridge for 

‘chronometer comparisons and for getting 
checks on the ship’s position when he dis- 
covered that the students meant business. 
He also gave us access to the flying bridge 
above the wheel house and from there we had 
an unlimited horizon and could shoot stars on 
any bearing. 


The first hurdle — that of reading the old- 
fashioned type of vernier — was surmounted 
without much trouble and we: had the mo- 
mentum to rush on to the next problem. This 
was the acquired ability to bring celestial 
bodies to the horizon with consistent ac- 
curacy. In this respect I hesitated to set 
myself up as an infallible guide, and was 
much relieved when the ship’s first officer, 
Charles Mattingly, took simultaneous sights 
with different members of the class. Since 
Mattingly was charged with the responsibil- 
ity of navigating the vessel we had more con- 
fidence in him than we had in me, and after a 
very short time every student felt certain 
that under normal conditions he could rely 
on the accuracy of his own observations. 
Taking sights from the deck of a small boat 
is a different proposition, but at least the 
students established a basis of confidence in 
themselves. 

It soon developed that my duties as in- 
structor would be more detective than profes- 
sorial. There’s really nothing to learning by 
rote the Ageton method (H.O. 211) of solving 
the astronomical triangle. All but one of the 
class had had some experience with the 
formula before coming aboard ; and when that 
one had fallen in with my scheme of first 
learning how and then finding out why, all I 
had to do was point out mistakes as they 
were made. 

And could I find them! If I seem to boast of 
my ability I hasten to rate it as a negative 
accomplishment, arising from the fact that 
I’ve made all the mistakes over and over 
again. 

Let us take, for example, the student with 
a perfectly worked sight which gives him 
an intercept of 5° — degrees, not minutes. A 
glance at his sextant reveals that he read the 
angle as 32° instead of 37°. 

And here’s a man who reads his watch (set 
to Greenwich Civil Time) as 19:52 when he 
should have read it 18:52. As an hour has 
elapsed since he took the sight he is readily 
assured that that is where the trouble lies. 





YACHTING 


Students in the first course in 
practical navigation spon- 
sored by “Yachting” attain 
facility in the use of the 
sextant aboard the Grace 
Line steamship ‘‘Santa Rosa.” 
Here they are, shooting the 
sun. Star and moon sights 
were also taken by them 






Each student took many sights daily 


As the cruise progressed we not only took 
evening and morning star sights, but trans- 
ferred our method of working sights from 
H.O. 211 to H.O. 214. However, in practical 
navigation it is not the body sighted nor the 
method of working it that counts. It is the 
accuracy that comes with experience. Men 
whose desire or destiny takes them to the 
navigation of ships may steep themselves in 
theory until it runs out of their ears. They 
won’t be any good as navigators until they 
have taken and worked enough sights to 
make the process semi-automatic. They must 
be able to function accurately when their 
bodies are cold, tired and seasick. 

Although we were spared the “rigors” on 
the Santa Rosa we got a lot of experience. 
Each student worked from six to a dozen 
sights a day from start to finish of the voyage, 
and by that experience each learned where 
his mistakes were most liable to occur. Me- 
ridian altitudes of the sun, and Pole Star 
sights for latitude, lost their mystery, and 
the running of a line of position became a 
routine matter. I think I am not stretching 
the truth when I say that the first trip was 
the greatest possible success and that each 
member of the class learned by his own efforts 
more than he could have picked up in a class- 
room in weeks of theoretical study. 

ALFRED F,, Loomis 
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The new 12-foot International Dinghies racing off 
the U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
in the recent New England Championships 


Jacoby Wins Albany-New York 
Marathon a Second Time 


>» This year’s annual marathon from Albany 
to New York, for outboard and various 
classes of inboard powered boats, over a 
course of 130 long, hard miles, was one of the 
most successful in the history of the event. 
Once more experience counted and a vet- 
eran of no less than thirteen of these con- 
tests, Fred Jacoby, Jr., drove his little pan- 
cake Class B racer past all the boats that 
started out ahead of him, to hit the finish line 
south of Dyckman Street, New York, in 
number one position, just 3 hours 6 minutes 
53 seconds after taking off from the Albany 
Yacht Club. His average for the 130 miles 
was 41.657 m.p.h., which was the fastest time 
ever turned in for a Class B outfit. It was 
Jacoby’s second winning of the event. In 
1935, he crashed through to win, using a 
Class C motor and averaging 37.1 m.p.h. 
Victor Scott, of Forest Hills, L. I., came 
pounding in fourteen minutes behind Jacoby, 
followed by W. B. Herguth in third place. 


tte ay 


Fred Jacoby, Jr., winner of the Albany-New York 

Race. Right, L. L. Pierce and Mechanic Mies 

drove ‘‘Zermah V’”’ to victory in the Inboard 
Runabout Class, winning the ‘‘Yachting’’ Prize 


The Midget entries were started from Al- 
bany at 6:15, followed by the A Class at 7:00 
a.m., the B’s at 7:31:14, C’s at 7:43:40 and 
the big F Class at 7:57 a.m. Smooth water 
and ideal weather conditions, except for a 
decided chill of the air, prevailed for half the 
course, but below Poughkeepsie the wind 
freshened from the northwest and hit a strong 
flood tide, with a resulting chop and rough 
water that made the going uncomfortable for 
the last 60 miles and caused many casualties. 
However, 41 of the 97 actual starters came 
through. Last to finish, after a tough, game 
ride, was Paul Birbarie, in his little midget 
racer. It had taken him 8 hours 31 minutes. 

First of the larger inboard runabouts to 
finish was L. L. Pierce, of Youngstown, New 
York, who drove George M. Pope’s Zermah V 
over the course in 2 hours 38 minutes 3 sec- 





onds, or at an average speed of 49.257 m.p.h. 
F. W. Voges’ Comet was second. 

In the Inboard Hydroplane Class, William 
E. John, of Rye, New York, won, finishing 
over ten minutes ahead of William Bourne’s 
Onwego. Fulton Plath, of Albany, driving 
Hats Off, led the seven outboard runabouts 





Rosenfeld Photos 
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with the excellent average of 29.894 m.p.h. 

Previous winners of the marathon had their 
troubles this year. Clayton Bishop, winner 
last year and also in 1939 and 1936, finished 
two-thirds of the course only to conk out 
south of Peekskill, and Bill Feldhusen, 1933 
winner, was forced out in Haverstraw Bay. 

Jacoby, by his fine victory, took the 
Haynes-Griffin, the Hearst and Dodge 
Trophies and a cash prize of $125. Quite a 
sizeable haul. The Yacutina Trophy for the 
best elapsed time in the inboard fleet went to 
George M. Pope’s Zermah V while the one for 
the first amateur driver in Class C outboards 
went to L. C. Peitsch, of Gary, Indiana. 

(The summaries will be found on page 74.) 


Dartmouth and Princeton Win 
Sectional Titles 


> The first week-end in May was a signifi- 
cant one in the development of intercol- 
legiate dinghy racing, for then the Inter- 
Collegiate Y.R.A. launched a new venture 
by staging the first New England and Middle 
Atlantic Dinghy Championships for its clubs 
at the Coast Guard Academy, May 3rd-4th, 
and at the Naval Academy, on May 3rd. 
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“Sunbeam,” the new Maine Sea Coast Mission boat, designed by Tams, Inc., and 
powered with a Superior Diesel. Her plans appeared in January, 1940, ‘‘Yachting”’ 


Previously, the Midshipmen’s Boat Club, 
which held the Middle Atlantic title series 
won by Princeton, had been host to 
I.C.Y.R.A. events. The change was made 
because the Coast Guard Academy Boat Club 
was holding its first major dinghy regatta and 
christening a new fleet of two dozen 12-foot 
International Dinghies. The performance of 
the new dinghies was all that could be asked 
and the Academy is to be congratulated on 
the acquisition of a fine fleet of fast, able 
and handy little craft. 

There were other reasons for festivities at 
New London. The Academy’s graduates took 
this occasion as the proper moment to pre- 
sent to the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. a per- 
petual trophy for the annual New England 
Dinghy Championships. The trophy is of 
finely wrought silver, embellished with the 
Coast Guard’s seal and nautical decorations. 
It will be known as the United States Coast 
Guard Academy Alumni Bowl. Captain 
James Pine, U.S.C.G., Superintendent of the 
Academy, made the presentation at a dinner 
following the first day’s racing. 

To complete a gala regatta, the Dartmouth 
dinghy crews won the first leg on the Coast 
Guard Alumni Bowl with one of the most 
thrilling finishes dinghy racing has yet seen. 
It was the first major dinghy triumph for the 
Green sailors, and their most notable yacht- 
ing victory since they won the McMillan 
Cup at Larchmont, in 1933. 

Eleven clubs sent crews to the New Eng- 
land series for some excellent racing on the 
Thames, which was marred only by slightly 
fluky northerly winds. Although M.LT., 
Brown and Harvard were prevented by ex- 
aminations and illness from sending their 
best crews to the Thames, the competition 
did not suffer and six.colleges were in the 
thick of the battle until the end. 

Romeyn Everdell and Dave Maclay put 


Williams in the lead with a strong showing on 
the opening day as Coast Guard’s Roy Hutch- 
ins and Austin Wagner forced the pace for the 
Purple, closely followed by Dartmouth, Yale, 
Boston University and Northeastern. 

The Dartmouth skippers, Warner Willcox 
and Emil Mosbacher, Jr., high point star, 
climbed from third place into the lead on 
Sunday morning; and then in a couple of 
races tossed away a four-point lead to trail 
Williams 141-138 when Mosbacher’s craft 
turned the lee mark in the final race for the 
beat home three boats astern of Dave Mac- 
lay, of Williams. Despite Maclay’s covering, 
Mosbacher caught the Williams boat less than 
200 yards from the line and then proceeded 
to put three rival craft between his boat and 
Maclay’s. Thus victory shone on the Indians 
with 145 points. Williams scored 144; Yale, 
141; Coast Guard, 139; Northeastern, 122; 
Boston University, 11414; New Hampshire, 
84; M.I.T., 80; Brown, 76; Harvard, 74; 
Tufts, 5214. The regatta was ably handled 
by a committee headed by Lieutenant Com- 
mander H. C. Moore, U.S.C.G. 

The Middle Atlantic championships was 
sailed under similar weather conditions, on 
Saturday, May 3rd, at Annapolis. Commo- 
dore Gardner Cox, I.C.Y.R.A. president, 
led his Princeton crews to a nine-point vic- 
tory over Navy, 4814 to 3944; Cornell, 3314; 
Pennsylvania, 23. Lafayette failed to enter. 

Cox was the high point star with 2614 
points and received splendid support from 
Eddie Holden, who tallied 22. Jack Moulton, 
of Cornell, won two races, the Ithacans losing 
second place by fouling out of the final race. 
Bill Hurst proved to be Navy’s ace with some 
fine helmsmanship in a regatta held in Inter- 
national 14-footers. The committee in charge 
of this event was headed by Lieutenant 
Commander Charles Adair, U.S.N. 

LreonarpD M. Fow.e 


Maine Sea Coast Mission 


> Yachtsmen who range the Maine coast 
in summer are aware of the isolated life of 
those dwelling on the outlying islands plenti- 
fully scattered from Casco Bay to Eastport. 
Frequently inhabited by only a small group 
of persons, or perhaps a single family, with 
communication with the mainland by small 
boat only, the life is lonely at best. In times 
of emergency — accident or serious illness — 
professional help is hard to get and in a spell 
of bad weather almost impossible. Medical 
aid, so often necessary to save life, is fre- 
quently not to be had. Or at least this was the 
case until the Maine Sea Coast Mission put 
its new boat, Sunbeam, in commission last 
year. There have been other boats owned by 
the Mission engaged in this work. In fact, 
this is the fifth boat to be used in this service, 
and the third to bear the name Sunbeam. 

Designed by Tams, Inc., and built by 
Harry Marr at Damariscotta in 1940, her 
plans appeared in the January issue of 
YacutTineG for that year. She is designed to 
work winter as well as summer along the 
Maine coast, carrying help to dwellers on 
outlying islands and in remote ports. Thus 
she is fitted for ice-breaking, being cut up 
forward, to lift her bow on the ice, and 
sheathed with greenheart. 

Sunbeam is 72 feet in length over all, 67 
feet 6 inches on the water and 171% feet 
beam, with a draft of 6 feet. She needs 
plenty of power for this strenuous work 
and the power plant is an 8-cylinder Supe- 
rior Diesel developing 230 horse power and 
fitted with 3:1 reduction gear so that she can 
carry a big propeller. The generating plant 
is a 5 kw. U.S. Diesel-driven set. The engine 
room also contains a heating boiler, storage 
batteries, the usual auxiliaries and two 400- 
gallon fuel tanks. 
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Quantuck Rounds 
the Half Century Mark 


> Whether by tandem, buggy or on horse- 
back, it was a slow and sandy two miles to 
the beach overland from the little community 
of Quiogue, Westhampton Beach, Long 
Island. With their large families and burden- 
some paraphernalia, several of the menfolk 
perferred sailing across Quantuck Bay to the 
dunes for morning swims. 

From 1891 through the nineties it became 
an annual event for those centerboard cat 
boats, gaff-rigged, broad of beam, plumb- 
nosed and high in the bow, to start off 
through one of the two connecting channels 
for a day’s community run either into 
Moriches or Shinnecock Bay. The sailing 
parties usually arrived at Forge River or the 
Shinnecock Hills in time for their picnic. 
Their boats were filled with full-skirted ladies 
carrying large and unwieldy picnic baskets. 
The men had to unstep the masts four times, 
twice each way, to get beyond the bridges. 


Off for a Quantuck Y.C. picnic on Shinnecock Bay nearly 50 years ago. A 


have enjoyed the sport of racing, first in the 
old time cat boats, later in the Gil Smith BB 
cat boats upon whose general lines the pres- 
ent 16-foot one-design SS sloops, built in 
1909, were modeled. There have been over a 
hundred SS sloops sailing and racing along 
the inland bays east of Moriches. 

Since a fiftieth anniversary is a special 


‘ marker in the course of any life, the Quantuck 


Yacht Club will hold an invitation race on 
Quantuck Bay on the Fourth of July, this 
season. Skippers of the Shinnecock Yacht 


Club and the Westhampton Yacht Squadron 


have been invited to join the Quantuck fleet 
in celebration of the rounding of the half 
century mark. Lois KIMBALL 


Honoring a Veteran 


> On June 29th, yachtsmen of Lake Michi- 
gan will gather at the South Side Club House 
to sail in the Wm. J. Moore Silver Jubilee 
Regatta. This is to honor the man who has 
been chairman of the regatta committee of 





contrast in yachting costumes then and now may be noted by referring to page 68 


The Quantuck Yacht Club was founded 
about 1891. A capable and enthusiastic 
young man, Walter H. Martin of Brooklyn, 
was elected the first commodore. In those 
days, and today, the broad porch of a bay- 
side home has served as the only clubhouse. 
The Quantuck Yacht Club has been the 
center of the community life of Quiogue. 

From twelve to twenty boats competed 
during the first years in races during July 
and August, sailing two or three times around 
a course which was marked out with poles. 
A bottleneck cove known as “‘Quogue Hole” 
necessitated cautious maneuvering. From 
tales still told, those races were real sport. 
Professionals could tend sheet. Sandbags 
were hove across the centerboard and placed 
to windward for ballast. Crews clung like 
barnacles to the weather decks of those 
ponderous cat boats. Families still boast of 
“fone race when . . .” 


So, for many years, Quantuck skippers 
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Wm. J. Moore rounds out 25 years as chairman 
of the race committee at the Jackson Park Y.C. 


the Jackson Park Yacht Club since May 30th, 
1917. In his twenty-five years of cheerful 
service, Mr. Moore has acted as starter for 
an average of twenty-five regattas each 
season. 

Back in 1917, all the fleet at the Jackson 
Park Yacht Club were gaff-rigged ; now, with 
one or two exceptions, they carry the modern 
Marconi rig. Audaz, a gaff-headed sloop now 
owned by Wm. P. Whalen, and Papinta, 
owned by Ward Pease, are about the only 
two boats now racing which have competed 
actively through the 25-year period. 

Some of the more important races started 
by the veteran Mr. Moore were: The 90- 
mile race from Chicago to Saugatuck, which 
brings out a large fleet each year; the annual 
Star regatta, early in June each season, 
which brings together the pick of the Star 
fleet; the Noble Trophy Race, on Labor Day, 
formerly sailed from Chicago to Michigan 
City but now reversed; the Lutz series of 
three races sailed in September each year for 
the championship of Class Q; and the recently 
inaugurated Eight-Metre championships. 
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YACHTING 





Principal Broadcasts of Weather Information of 
Particular Interest to Boat Owners 


Note. Schedules are believed to be correct as of June 1, 1941 and are given in local summer time, either 
daylight saving or standard, unless otherwise noted. All broadcasts are given daily unless otherwise noted. 




















Station Location Kilocycles Schedule 
MAINE TO CAPE COD 
The Yankee Network Weather Service 
WLBZ Bangor 620 | -e gat eR 
WFEA Manchester, N.H. 1370 11:30 ay ‘ 
WSYB Rutland, Vt. MO} a a. 
un. 8:30 to 8:45 
WELH Lowell 1400 | am; 11:20 to 11:30 
WNAC Boston 1260 ore ? 
pm 
NMF U.S. Coast Guard 2662 11:00 am and pm 
Winthrop, Mass. EST 
BELL _ Boston 2506 11:20 am and pm 
TEL EST 
WHDH Boston 850 12:00 Noon— U.S. 
Weather Bureau fore- - 
casts for Eastport to 
Hatteras. 10:30 am, 
2:30 pm, 4:15 pm, 
f 10:15 pm; U. S. 
Hydrographic Office 
Weather reports 
WBZ Boston 1030 Mon.-Sat. 7:45 am, 
11:45 am; 1:45 pm, 
6:10 pm, 11:10 pm 
Sun. 8:40 am, 11:45 
am; 11:05 pm 
WEEI _ Boston 590 7:55 am (except 
Sun.); 11:00 pm 
(Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat.); 11:05 pm 
(Mon., Wed., and 
Fri.) ; 12:10 pm (Sun. 
only) 
CAPE COD TO NEW YORK 
The Yankee Network Weather Service 
WNAC Boston 1260 | Mon.-Sat. 8:15 to 
WNBH New Bedford 1340 | 8:25 am; 11:20 to 
WSAR Fall River 1480 | 11:30 pm 
WEAN Providence 790 ; Sun. 8:30 to 8:45 
WNLC_ New London 1490 | am; 11:20 to 11:30 
WICC _ Bridgeport 600 } pm 
WMCA New York( Yuclting )570 Special Broadcast 
For Yachtsmen— 
10:25 to 10:30 pm 
Fri. and Sat. 11:45 
to 11:50 am Sat. 
WOR Newark 710 6:55 am to 7:00 am 
(except Sun.) (Di- 
rect from Weather 
Bureau) 
WEAF New York 660 12:55 pm to 1:00 
pm (except Sun.) 
NMY _ U.S.Coast Guard 2662 10:30 am and pm 
Rockaway Point, L. I. EST 
BELL New York 2522 10:50 am and pm 
TEL. 2590 EST 








Schedule 


10:50 am and pm 
EST 

8:15 am, 12 noon, 
and 5:00 pm 

7:59 am, 11:45 am; 
1:00 pm 5:55 pm, 
11:00 pm _ (except 
Sun.); 1:00 pm and 
11:00 pm (Sun.) 
7:20 am, 11:15 am; 
11:00 pm 

11:30 am and pm 
EST 

7:20 am and 11 pm 
(except Sun.) 

7:30 am, 11:00 am; 
5:25 pm, 10:30 pm 
7:00 am, 7:55 am, 
8:55 am; 11:58 pm, 
12:30 am _ (except 
Sun.) 

7:00 to 7:05 am (ex- 
cept Sun.) 

10:40 am and pm 
EST 

10:50 am and pm 
EST 
12:15 
Sun.) 
11:44 
Sun.) 
11:20 am and pm 
EST 


pm (except 


am (except 





8:15 am and 2:10 
pm 

8:00 and 11:30 am, 
12 noon; 6:15 and 
11:00 pm 

7:30 and 11:15 am; 
7:25 pm 

10:15 am and pm, 
EST 

11:30 am and pm, 
EST 

7:15 and 11:15 am; 
1:05 pm 

8:00 am and 12 noon 
7:30 am; 12:15 and 


11:00 pm 
7:30, 8:00, and 10:00 
am; 12:15, 5:00, 


10:00 and 11:00 pm 
11:00 am and 10:00 
pm 

10:15 am and pm 


Station Location Kilocycles 
NEW YORK TO NORFOLK 

BELL OceanGate,N.J. 2558 
TEL. 
WFPG Atlantic City 1450 
WBAB Atlantic City 1490 
WDEL Wilmington 1150 
BELL Wilmington 2558 
TEL. 
WCAU Philadelphia 1200 
WCAO Baltimore 600 
WFBR Baltimore 1300 
WBAL Baltimore 1090 
NNGG U.S. Coast Guard 2662 

Baltimore 
NMN U.S. Coast Guard 2662 

Princess Anne, Md. 
WTAR Norfolk 790 
WGH Norfolk 1340 
BELL Norfolk 2538 
TEL. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

WMFD Wilmington, N.C. 1400 
WCSC Charleston 1390 
WTMA Charleston 1250 
BELL Charleston 2566 
TEL. 
NNDQ_ U.S. Coast Guard 2662 

Charleston 
WTOC Savannah 1290 
WJAX Jacksonville 930 
WIOD Miami 610 
WQAM Miami , 560 
WKAT Miami Beach 1360 
BELL Miami 2514 
TEL. 


EST 
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Station —_ Location Kilocycles 
GULF COAST 

NNEO  U.S.Coast Guard 2662 
Key West 

WDAE Tampa 1250 

WFLA ‘Tampa 970 

WSUN St. Petersburg 620 

NOQ U.S. Coast Guard 2662 
Mobile 

WWL_ssNew Orleans 870 

NNEY  U.S.Coast Guard 2662 
New Orleans 

BELL New Orleans 2598 

TEL 

KPAC Port Arthur 1250 

KXYZ Houston 1470 

KLUF = Galveston 1400 

NOY U.S. Coast Guard 2662 
Galveston 

BELL Galveston 2530 

TEL 

KRIS _— Corpus Christi 1360 

PACIFIC COAST 

KRKD Los Angeles 1150 

BELL _ San Pedro 2566 

TEL 

NOJ U.S. Coast Guard 2662 
Point Vincente 

NMC U.S. Coast Guard 2662 
San Francisco 

BELL _ San Francisco 2506 

TEL 

NREH  U.S.Coast Guard 2662 


Point Adams 


Schedule 





11:10 am and pm 
EST 

7:30 am; 12:35 and 
11:05 pm 

7:45 am; 12 noon 
7:30 am; 6:15 pm 
10:20 am and pm 
CST 

6:55 am and 3:30 
pm (except Sun.) 
10:40 am and pm 
CST 

11:00 am and pm 
CST 

9:45 am 

10:30 am 

7:30 and 11:30 am; 
6:30 and 11:30 pm 
10:30 am and pm 
CST 

11:15 am and pm 
CST 

10:50 am 





Special marine fore- 
cast — 9:30 am; also 
6:30, 7:30 and 11:30 
am; 1:00, 2:30, 3:45, 
4:45, and 7:00 pm 

8:00 am and pm PST 


8:00 am and pm PST 
7:20 am and pm PST 
8:00 am and pm PST 


9:50 am; 7:50 pm 
PST 





Station 


KAST 


BELL 
TEL 
BELL 
TEL 
KIRO 
KOL 
KEVR 
KXA 
KRSC 


NMW 
NOW 


BELL 
TEL 


Location Kilocycles 
Astoria 1200 
Astoria 2598 
Portland 2598 
Seattle 710 
Seattle 1300 
Seattle 1400 
Seattle 770 
Seattle 1150 
U.S. Coast Guard 2662 
Gray’s Harbor 

U.S. Coast Guard 2662 
Port Angeles 

Seattle 2522 





GREAT LAKES 


Schedule 


8:00, 9:30, and 11:55 
am; 1:30, 5:00, and 
10:00 pm 

9:30 am; 7:30 pm 
PST 

9:40 am; 7:40 pm 
PST 

7:00 and 7:55 am 
7:50 am (Mon.-Sat.) 
2:15 pm (Mon.—Fri.) 
3:45 pm (Mon.-Sat.) 
6:45 and 9:00 am; 
7:30 pm (Mon.-Sat.) 
9:30 am; 7:30 pm 
PST 

9:40 am; 7:40 pm 
PST 

9:30 am; 7:30 pm 
PST 





Note: Standard Time Shown for All Great Lakes Stations 


KDAL 


WAS 
WEBC 


WHDF 


WDMJ 


NNES 


Duluth 1490 
Duluth 2514 
Duluth 1320 
Calumet 1400 
Marquette 1340 
U.S. Coast Guard 2572 


Marquette 


7:30am (Mon.-Sat.), 
8:00 am (Sun.) 
10:45 am (Daily) 
CST 

5:15 and 11:45 am; 
5:45 pm CST 

6:28, 7:00, 7:30 (ex- 
cept Sun.) and 9:30 
am; 12:45, 5:00, 5:30, 
and 9:30 pm, 12 
midnight CST 

11:50 am; 1:10 and 
6:10 pm EST 

6:15 to 6:30 am, 
10:00 am; 12:35 pm 
EST 

11:10 am and pm 
EST 


(Continued on page 92) 































ACCURATE RADIO TIME SIGNALS FOR CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


Nore: There is a rapidly increasing interest in celestial navigation, wherein time, accurate 
to a fraction of a second, is an important element. Chronometers are costly, delicate and, at 
this time, difficult to obtain, whereas radio receivers are found today on virtually all yachts 
large enough to provide space for them. Recognizing this, YACHTING has compiled a list 
of radio broadcasting stations which provide scientifically accurate time signals. 

The following stations subscribe to a Western Union service which provides electrical and 
mechanical connection from the U. S. Naval Observatory, Arlington, Va. Time “beeps”’ are 
broadcast on the hour. Average error — less than 1/25th second; maximum error — 1/10th 


second. 


WABI Bangor, Me. 
WEEI Boston 
WBZ Boston 


WOR New York City 


WIP Philadelphia 
WTAR = Norfolk, Va. 
WCSC Charleston 
WFLA = Tampa 


KSL Salt Lake City 


910 Ke. 
590 Ke. 
1030 Ke. 
710 Ke. 
1020 Ke. 
790 Ke. 
1390 Ke. 
970 Ke. 
1160 Ke. 





KIEM _ Eureka, Cal. 


1480 Ke. 


(9:00 am only) 


KFIO Spokane 
WGN Chicago 
WwJ Detroit 
WJR Detroit 
WLW Cincinnati 
WGAR Cleveland 
WERC _ Erie, Pa. 
KDKA Pittsburgh 


WNYC — New York — 830 Ke. — Rebroadcasts full five minutes of 
Arlington time signals at 6:55 am local time. Also rebroadcasts last Arling- 


ton ‘“‘beep” hourly to 10:00 pm — average error 1/100th of a second. 


1150 Ke. 
720 Ke. 
950 Ke. 
766 Ke. 
700 Ke. 

1480 Ke. 

1490 Ke. 

1020 Ke. 
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VELOPMENTS 





A couPpLe of years ago Barnegat Bay, home 
of the little Sneakbox, stronghold of the racing 
scow and birthplace of many a sea-skiff, went 
in for something completely new, ocean racing. 
Not that the good sailors of the New Jersey 
coast went off on a jaunt to Bermuda, nor did 
they venture out of sight of land, but a fleet 
which consisted of a little bit of everything 
with sails did cast off from the slips, ease its 
way out of the Bay with centerbgards high in 
their trunks, pushed out through the inlets 
and dropped their boards to the swell of the 
ocean without fear of grounding. That year, 
1939, they sailed two races. They went over 
big and last year a whole series was scheduled 
with still greater response and enthusiasm. 
Several new boats were built which probably 
wouldn’t have appeared had it not been for 
this new kind of Jersey coast activity. 

They were centerboarders, because shoal 
draft is a virtual necessity in any boat which is 
going to be used on the Bay. Fred Geiger of 
Yacht Sales and Service, Inc., Philadelphia de- 
signed several of the most successful craft of 
last year including Hubert Johnson’s 43-foot 
Teal. This yarn, however, is about the Ranger, 
the new 38-foot stock sloop which Geiger 
developed last fall, several of which have been 
built at the yard of Morton Johnson & Com- 
pany in Bay Head. 

The Ranger.might have come along even 
without the stimulus of ocean racing in nearby 
waters and certainly there is nothing about 
the boat which should restrict it to home con- 
sumption, but one thing we are sure of after 





By “BEACHCOMBER” 


IN BOATS, ENGINES, 


seeing and sailing on the first of the 
Rangers is that the boating frater- 
nity generally, and people interested 
in auxiliaries accommodating four, in 
particular, owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Barnegat Bay crowd for focusing 
attention on the fact that a center- 
boarder can be fast, thoroughly mod- 
ern in appearance, and fit to go to 
sea. There are hundreds of yachts- 
men in a great many places all over 
the country who have had to forego 
anything in a modern stock auxiliary 
merely because shoal draft is one of 
their requirements. We feel that 
Ranger most definitely has something 
for those fellows and also that many 
of her advantages are just what the 
deep draft fraternity are looking for 
too. 

We’ve seen and sailed in most of 
the stock auxiliaries of Ranger’s size 
and our first reaction when we stepped 
aboard and down below was that she 
must be considerably larger than the 
others. On a 28’ waterline, her over 
all length is 38’, and her beam is 
10’ 6”, Draft with board up is only 
3’ 10” and the sail area is 655 square 
feet. That foot or a little less of extra 
beam, of course, is the thing that 
counts most, but not until we were 
actually aboard did we come any- 
where near realizing how much it 
contributes to the layout below. 

First, her floor space in the main 
cabin is about 9 inches wider than 
that of keel boats of comparable size. 
Second, and more important, the 
number, size, and type of lockers and 
other stowage space all the way 
through is remarkably large. There 
are three separate lockers for hanging 
clothing, a built-in bureau with five 
drawers worked out so that there is 
another good-sized locker behind it, 


Left — wide decks and an ample 
cockpit are among the desir- 
able characteristics of the cen- 
terboarder. Right — Looking 
forward in “‘Mescal’s’’ unusu- 
ally roomy interior. The sliding 
transom berths are special non- 
stock equipment on this boat 








GEAR AND EQUIPMENT 


THE CENTERBOARD AUXILIARY GOES MODERN: RANGER 





James W. England’s “‘Mescal’”’, first of the new 
Geiger-designed Ranger class of centerboard 
auxiliaries. ‘“Mescal’s’’ home port will be Ox- 
ford, Md. She will compete in the Storm Trysail- 
Hampton Ocean Race this June 
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and an abundance of shelf space, and other 
nooks for nicknacks all over the place. In the 
galley which is at least partly set off from the 
cabin by a bulkhead with a wide and attractive 
arch, there are no less than five closed lockers 
and bins plus a-drawer for cutlery. The ice box 
is generously proportioned and is drained by a 
pet cock instead of into the bilge. It opens both 
at the top and the side so that every corner is 
easily accessible. There’s a great deal of dresser 
top space all around the galley. The table, 
which is as permanent as a centerboard trunk 


must be, seats four very comfortably and two 
more could be worked in without difficulty. 

About the centerboard and its trunk, the de- 
signer put special emphasis on every last detail 
of the whole assembly. The trunk is braced 
with heavy and frequent floors bolted to the 
trunk log by means of husky angle irons. The 
shape of the board and indirectly, the trunk 
were worked out to cause as little inconven- 
ience as possible in the cabin. 

Other things we liked particularly are several 
features of construction usually found only on 
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custom built craft— such things as bronze 
diagonal strapping around the mast and spe- 
cial extra heavy bronze faced knees in the 
vicinity of the mast and extending on down be- 
low the waterline. The deck is of Weldwood 
covered with canvas and there are dozens of 
little things like a built in garbage pail and 
cubby holes where the cockpit coaming meets 
the house which add to comfort and conven- 
ience. Sails are by Prescott Wilson, hardware 
and fitting by Merriman, and the joiner work 
all through the boat is very good. 


NEW LIGHTING LOOMS AHEAD 
Fluorescent and Black Light Afloat 


WALK into any modern store or restaurant 
and what do you find in the way of lighting? 
The chances are it will be long thin tubes of 
uniformly strong white light with either a 
bluish or a pinkish tinge, or almost unbe- 
lievably pure white. Take a swing through a 
recently equipped office, or down the aisles 
between busy drafting boards or out in a shop 
humming with activity 16, 18, or 24 hours of 
the day. If you can’t enter, look in as you whizz 
by the industrial sections at nightfall and more 
often than not you’ll see the telltale tints of 
modern lighting with mercury vapor lamps, 
popularly known as fluorescent lighting. It’s 
spreading rapidly and the reason is because 
fluorescent light is better diffused, and pro- 
duces fewer shadows and less glare. Most 
people find it easier on the eyes. And with all 
that it provides two or three times as much 
light for each unit of current burned; in electri- 
cal or lighting parlance, more lumens per 
ampere, more light per dollar. 

Now, go aboard the most modern power 
cruiser or yacht you can find and see what 
there is for lighting. It won’t be fluorescent 
lighting, at least the chances are 100,000 to 1 
against it. Bonnie Dundee and one or two 
others have used fluorescent units but as far 
as we know none have utilized a complete 
system, in spite of the fact that on a boat 
there’s a very definite limit to the amount of 
juice the sockets and outlets will pour out 
without recharging the batteries. 

Where’s the rub? If fluorescent lighting is 
easier on the eyes, gives more even and better 
illumination, all with less drain on frequently 
overworked batteries, why haven’t we had it 
already on power cruisers and yachts. Well, 
there is a rub and it lies in the fact that our 
floating electrical systems turn out low voltage 

direct current and DC is no good for fluo- 





A power supply unit typical of the types used to convert 6, 12, or 32 volt 
DC current to high voltage AC for fluorescent lighting and “black light” 


rescent lighting except at 110 or 220 volts. 
That’s the way things have been but we predict 
quite a change in the near future. 

For the Electronic Laboratories, Inc., 122 
West New York Street, Indianapolis, are al- 
ready prepared to change the picture. This 
company has been supplying vibrator power 
supplies to the manufacturers of radio tele- 
phone equipment for some time. The purpose 
there is to convert low voltage direct current 
from your batteries to high voltage, high 
frequency alternating current for the radio 
transmitter. These vibrators come in compact 
easily replaceable units and are part of the 
radio telephone equipment just as the tubes, 
handset and dials are. 

It seems that the same or similar vibrator 
power supplies are just what’s necessary to 
make fluorescent lighting available afloat. 
Electronic Laboratories have recently added 
to their line complete apparatus for operating 
standard fluorescent lamps on pleasure craft 
of any size. Any of the standard fixtures can be 
used and any of the usual colors, daylight, 
white, pink, or others. Six, fifteen, or thirty 
watt lamps can be operated from 6, 12, or 32, 
volt direct current. Inasmuch as fluorescent 
lamps produce approximately four times as 
much light as an incandescent lamp, it is possi- 
ble to provide either a great deal more light 
with the same amount of current, the same 
amount of light with considerably less current 
drain, or something in between. The vibrator 
supply and other special equipment can be 
stowed away below, no rewiring is necessary, 
and the choice of fixtures is wide. In at least 
one way the vibrator supply provides fluo- 
rescent light which is superior to what you get 

ashore; the objectional stroboscopic effect is 
reduced to a negligible minimum by stepping 
up the frequency to 120 cycles per second in- 
stead of the usual 60 
cycles delivered by 
public utility com- 
panies. 

Black light is a 
further development 
of fluorescent lighting. 
It is being used exten- 
sively for the illumi- 
nation of the instru- 
ment panel on both 
British and the U. 8S. 
Navy and Army Air 
Corp planes. Of 
course, literally speak- 
ing black is just about 
the only color that 
light cannot be. This 
light isn’t black but 
a deep purple and at 








Above — A “‘black light’ fixture with outer shell 

removed. Below — The same type of fixture with 

outer shell in place and fitted with bracket mount- 

ing. This emits a narrow slit of near ultra-violet 
ray light with an invisible beam 





a distance of more than a few feet is just as in- 
visible as the blackness of the night. There is 
no beam or shaft of light and all that can be 
seen is the tiny source of light and the instru- 
ments, control knobs, charts, etc., which are 
treated with a special fluorescent powder. 
The light source is a small blue fluorescent. 
bulb in a special adapter fitted with a slotted 
rotary shutter which provides adjustable dim- 
ming of the light. Around this is placed an 
opaque shield in which is mounted an ultra- 
violet glass filter which excludes all visible 
light, passing only the near ultra-violet rays. 
This is placed to throw the light on whatever is 
treated or painted with the luminous material. 
Tachometer, ammeter, and other instrument 
dials, the compass card, its lubber lines, etc., 
can be treated with any one of several colors in 
this paint which becomes luminous only in the 
ultra-violet light. Or a little of the powder can 
be rubbed onto charts, ash trays, or anything 
else which is used or reached for in the dark. 
We’ve seen black light at work and can 
testify that when standing beside or behind the 
ultra-violet fluorescent lamp you’d never be- 
lieve there was a light on anywhere in the 
room. It strikes us as something which should 
have great possibilities in the pilot house, on 
the bridge, and in the cockpit of yachts which 
are frequently operated at night and whose 
helmsmen have such a battle keeping the glare 
of deckhouse and instrument lights from acting 
as a white curtain in shutting off a view of 
what’s going on ahead. Eye fatigue or bleary- 
eyedness should also be greatly reduced. 
BEACHCOMBER 
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For tidying up the ship, the lady 
wears the Jayson “‘Jump-In’’ (1), 
@ one-piece coverall made of 
medium weight men’s shirting ma- 
terial with a Talon fastener. Her 
skipper does his chores attired in 
a Kolliner St. Croix jacket of 
water-repellent poplin lined with 
red flannel for warmth. The waist- 
band is elastic and the sleeves 
button tight at the wrists. (2) Here’s 
a garment which ought to appeai 
to men who have to jump at the 
call, “All hands on deck!’’ It’s 
a Leon Axel coverall of water- 
proof material. One jump and a 
zip of the Talon fastener and you’re 
dressed in a garment that’s both 
waterproof and reasonably warm. 
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All ready for heavy weather in the U. S. Rubber 
company’s Dryfast Yachting Suit (3). The material, a 
coarsely woven cotton fabric treated with a solution, 
resembles yellow oilskins but will neither become soft 
and sticky in hot weather nor brittle in cold. Seams are 
vulcanized. Colors are tan, olive, and blue. The trousers 
have a drawstring at the waist. (4) Three little girls in 
blue — Nautical Blues in a Sanforized Shrunk denim. 
There are various combinations of shorts, slacks, dress, 
jumper, double- and single-breasted jacket. The size 
range is all the way from two to twenty, so the whole 
family, from little girls to big girls and mother, can be out- 
fitted in garments which are alike. 


Here's one (5) which Tom McClure of Chicago has 
resurrected from the past. It’s an authentic copy of an 
old-fashioned fireman’s shirt which he ran across in a 
moth-eaten catalog and has had reproduced in a flam- 
ing red flannel. The material is as warm as the color. 
The numbers are the racing numbers of YOUR boat, 
not of a hook and ladder company. (6) Here’s the 
White Mountain sailing suit which comes in blue, green, 
airway, natural, and luggage colors. It’s made of a fine 
weave poplin treated with a DuPont Zelan finish for 
a a meee _ oa eS, 29 water repellency. The large pockets have eyelets for 
ae mo “ scuppers and the breast pocket is lined with oiled silk 
Res= rman ae ae ; i and closes tight with a zipper. There are drawstrings in 
. : 4 ea ' the parka and the cuffs of the extra wide trousers. 





Most of these items and many others were shown at “Yachting's’’ nautical style 
show for the New York Power Squadron at the St. Moritz, New York City, May 
12th. The pictures were taken aboard Donald Abbott's new 29-foot “Visitor.” 
For retail sources and approximate prices of the garments shown on these pages, 


write ‘‘Yachting,”’ 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Photographs by Rosenfeld 
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For cool weather and a breeze of wind, the girl at left 
wears a heavy wool outfit (10) of navy melton cloth 
made by Hirsch-Weis. The jacket is lined with red 
flannel and there’s a touch of the same color in the 
tassel of the beret. On her feet are a pair of white 
Sperry moccasins with the famous Top-Sider non-skid 
sole. The man having difficulty with his bowline wears 
the new waterproof neoprene outfit (see above). The 
young lady at the right faces the elements in the 
“Sailor's Sweetheart,’ a Hirsch-Weis outfit of natural 
color poplin, This includes either shorts or slacks, 
jacket, and a hat with chin strap, all of the same 
material. Over it she wears a’ new Hirsch-Weis Boat 
Coat of medium blue with red woolen lining. This is 
cut with a bit of swagger and is made water repellent 
by Zelan. (11) A Bantamac sailing parka of blue 
poplin — intended to keep the spray off and to pro- 
vide pocket space, etc. These come in a variety of styles 
and colors with or without hoods. 
12 


A rugged and practical outfit (12) combining style and color. The jacket has red and white 
stripes and the slacks are medium blue. The ditty bag matches the costume and provides a large 
compartment for knitting or a bathing suit and two entirely separate compartments at the ends 
for cigarettes, sun glasses, compact, etc. (13) Even though the sun is shining brightly, there’s a 
cold nor’west wind whipping across the water and our skipper appears in a Zelan finished poplin 
cossack, packed full of warmth, with a detachable lining of sheepskin, and a body lining of 
scotch plaid. This is made by the Albert Richard Company. There’s a detachable hood and all 
kinds of equipment for making the garment snug at the neck and wrists. Colors are natural, tan, 
navy and green. The girl braves the cool spring weather in a Hirsch-Weis outfit of blue gray. 


Two tones of blue — marine, in the girl’s White Moun- 
tain sailing suit (7), navy in the man’s outfit from Aber- 
crombie & Fitch. His coat is the new Bermuda-styled 
jacket, worn with shorts of the same heavy, serviceable 
material. There are also trousers and a simpler jacket of 
the same material. The sweater, also from Abercrombie 
& Fitch, is of cotton in a distinctive coarse weave. (8) 
Here’s something that’s just as practical as it is attractive 
— the new Jayson sailing suit with red, white, and blue 
striped jacket and form-fitting slacks of navy. The fabric 
is a light weight cotton, Zelan treated to shed spray and 
resist wrinkling. The shoes are U. S. Rubber Company 
Kedettes. (9) A squall is making up in the west but our 
skipper is prepared with a Hodgman Rubber Company 
waterproof outfit of synthetic neoprene rubber, from 
Abercrombie & Fitch. The material is light in weight but 
strong and will not become sticky or tacky. Colors are 
green or yellow. Choice of garments includes jacket with 
parka hood, ankle length pants, knee length shorts, knee 
length fishing shirt, and sou’wester. 
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ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


NEW DANFORTH MARK II ANCHOR 


We had the privilege, a few days ago, of 
listening in on a discussion by a couple of ex- 
perts of the various qualities of some of the new 
lightweight anchors developed during the last 
few years. Holding power, of course, came up 
almost immediately. In official tests by govern- 
ment departments and other disinterested 
parties one anchor had held at x pounds per 
pound of anchor weight, the next at y pounds 
etc., etc. All this was very interesting and even 
the die-hard champions of the older kedge 
anchors would have to admit that some of the 
new anchors have shown astounding results. 
The results of these tests and many others like 
them which have been conducted during recent 
years are rapidly breaking down the inborn 
inhibition that an anchor has to be heavy to be 
safe. Just feél the strain on your anchor rode or 
mooring pennant the next time the breeze pipes 
up to 25 miles or more. You won’t need a 
physicist to tell you that the dead weight of 
your anchor, regardless of its type, contributes 
only a small proportion of its holding power. 
What counts is its hold on or in the bottom. 

Let the neophytes and unbelievers continue 
to question the holding power of lightweight 
anchors when it breezes up, what we want to 
know is how they perform when only a very 
small proportion of their ultimate holding 
power is required; in other words when the 
breeze is light to moderate. That’s*where the 





clumsy old kedge has its innings for its weight 
and design are both aimed at making it grab 
in a hurry. And that’s where the new Danforth 
Mark II lightweight anchor hits its stride, too. 

There are no fundamental changes in the 
design of the new Mark II. But to speed up and 
improve its “digging in’ properties two 
changes have been made. First, the ends of the 
flukes have been. canted out a bit away from 
the shank in order to reach out for that first 
nibble at the bottom that counts so much in 
getting an anchor to dig in. The flukes as a 
whole are still close enough to the shank for the 
small stock to effectively prevent rotation. 
Second, and most important, the inner end 
of the fluke assembly has been built up to act as 
a much more effective drag. A glance at the 
illustration will show how, as soon as the 
anchor hits the bottom and starts to drag, the 
crown tips the points of the flukes downwards. 
An eye for a tripping line has also been added. 

Nothing has been added or changed in the 
new Danforth Mark II to prevent it from 
stowing flat or in the hawse pipe and obviously 
it still will not foul. The new anchor has been 
tested extensively by the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, the Army, and Pan American Airways. 
We’ve looked over the data’on many of these 
tests and wish we were free to tell the story. 
Results vary, of course, according to the type 
of bottom and other factors but they are uni- 
formly excellent and holding power extended 


as high as 210 pounds per pound of anchor 
weight (a 29 pound Danforth Mark II which 
failed to drag with a pull of 6,100 pounds). 
Another interesting feature of the Danforth 
Mark II is the fact that when the chain or rode 
really begins to pull the entire anchor burrows 
down through soupy mud to firmer holding 
ground below. In one case not only the anchor 
but 25 feet of 34’’ manila cable had been 
carried below the surface. 

The anchors are manufactured in cast alloy 
steel and nickel chrome steel in sizes from 15 
to 20,000 lbs. The most popular sizes for 
pleasure craft use are distributed nationally by 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. and E. J. Willis. 


—s— 
TAKALONG COCKPIT CHAIRS 


Here’s the latest thing in chairs for the 
cockpit, deck, or any other use you may have 
for them either afloat or ashore. First, there’s a 
new version of the more or less conventional 
four-legged chair. As the illustration shows the 
rear legs have a little extra overhang to provide 
more stability. The big feature of this type, 
however, is the fact that it has been engineered 
to fold up flat quickly and easily without 
nipping or biting at the hands of the person 
doing the job. It holds itself in position without 
the aid of wing nuts, swinging arms, or any- 
thing else that needs to be adjusted. The wood 
is varnished and the fabric is either red or blue 
canvas. 

The second chair has been worked out par- 
ticularly for the fellow who just doesn’t have 
room to stow the usual chairs. How it works 
defies description but we’ve seen it, set it up, 
and taken it down ourselves, without a hitch 
the very first time. It folds up and stows away 
in a bag two feet long and six inches wide. 
When set up the bag becomes the back of the 
chair. Another space saving feature lies in the 
fact that the depth of its seat is less than that of 
ordinary chairs. The back is quite flexible, 
however, so you can lean well back and the net 
result is anything but uncomfortable. 

Frederick W. Schnur, 21 Murray Street, 
New York City, is acting as marine distributor 
for these chairs and others in the same line. 
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U-MAK-IT HOME CONSTRUCTION KITS 


A FEW years ago a couple of youngsters 
who made their towline fast to the stern of our 
power cruiser quite regularly offered to build 
us a small skiff for use as a tender if we would 
supply the materials. We needed a tender so 
we accepted the offer and the boys went to 
work. Their workmanship was good and when 
the skiff was complete and bright with new 
paint it looked almost like a professional job. 
It had been kept small and light for easy han- 
dling and although the beam seemed a bit 
narrow we had no idea but that it would work 





out all right. But that’s where we were wrong. 
The little boat had been built without benefit 
of a designer or of plans of any kind and it 
turned out a complete flop. It was almost en- 
tirely devoid of stability. One good oarsman 
could handle the boat after a fashion but if 
two persons ventured into it at once they both 
had to be acrobats to keep her on her feet. 
The moral of that yarn is don’t try to build 
any boat, however small without a set of plans, 





another boat, or something to go by. There 
are, of course, thousands of little craft of one 
kind and another built every year in thousands 
of backyards but those that ‘“‘just grow”’ sel- 
dom if ever turn out as anything but ugly, use- 
less, and sometimes hazardous ducklings. 

One trouble, of course, has been the diffi- 
culty of obtaining plans, construction kits, 
etc., for small boats. Therefore, it was particu- 
larly interesting to us to learn recently that 
the Kayak Boat Company of 152 East 129th 
Street, New York City, is offering several 
construction kits of completely pre-fabricated 
parts. Prominent on the list is an 8-foot dinghy 
(the one we should have built, a few years 
back). 

The U-Mak-It kits include all wood, hard- 
ware, fastenings and fittings, and the whole 
fleet is built of Weldwood, a phenolic resin- 
bonded waterproof plywood. The sizes and 
types range from a 10-foot Kayak to a 16-foot 
inboard runabout. There are two other Kay- 
aks, one of which carries a small rig for sailing, 
four boats for outboard motors and a 12-foot 
sailing skiff. The little dinghy has the follow- 
ing dimensions: length — 8’, beam — 4014”, 
freeboard — 15’, and the weight 49 lbs. 


—v— 


PARALLEL RULER OF TRANSPARENT 
PLASTIC 


Everybody knows what parallel rulers for 
chart work are — and nearly everybody knows 
what an inconvenience it is for the rulers 
themselves to cover up just the part of the 
chart you’re using. Here are some new paral- 
lels made of clear transparent plastic known 
as Escolite. Neither this material nor the 
Bakelite links with special bronze bearings are 
harmed by actual submersion in water. The 
sizes are 12’’ to 30’ and they are manufac- 
tured by the Engineering Sales Company, of 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Fred Jacoby, Jr., in his B Class outboard, 
won the 1941 Albany-New York Marathon, 
his second victory in this event. After the 
race Jacoby wired—Won the Albany-New 
York Marathon today. My confidence was 
again well placed in Champion Spark Plugs 
—the one and only spark plug that can 
be depended upon in a marine motor.” 


GUARANTEED 
DEPENDABIE 


j 









There is no more severe test of spark plugs than the 130- 
Mile Albany to New York Outboard Marathon. Runnin 
at full throttle most of the way, over and through anak 
water, taking a terrific beating all the time is a test under 
which ordinary spark plugs would fail, but not Champions. 
This year, all winners in every class and all finishing this 
gruelling race, used Champion Spark Plugs. 

Champions havea world-widereputation for dependability,for 
making any engine a better performing engine. You would 
be wise to install a set of Champion Spark Plugs in your boat 
today for more dependable, more economical performance. 


USE THE SPARK PLUG CHAMPIONS USE! 
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YACHTING 
PILOTAGE FROM EXPERIENCE 


By EDWARD THAYER 


avoid the necessity of running in fog. This demands judg- 

ment. It is experience that facilitates the exercise of judg- 
ment by limiting the field of doubt and by lessening the excitement 
that predisposes to error. And running in fog is exciting to one 
who appreciates what may possibly result from collision and is 
anxious to avoid piling up his boat and spoiling his vacation. 

It is hard for one who, like myself, has not cruised much in his 
youth to get a satisfactory fund of experience. Few of us can cruise 
for more than a month each season and a month of summer cruis- 
ing on our wonderful coast may not present many problems in 
pilotage. Fortunately, it is much more likely to produce fine sails 
under a blue sky with a southwest breeze that is moderate to fresh. 

My suggestion is that a collection of actual cases, presenting a 
variety of problems, be selected from the logs of YAcHTING’s 
readers. The solution of these problems and discussion of the 
general principles that they illustrate would serve as an extension 
of individual experience. To this end I submit two experiences 
which I have amused myself by culling from my log during the 
long period of hibernation now happily closed. 


Y sisi the ne cruising along the New England coast cannot 


LOST AT SEA 


(Chart 1207) 


On August 23, 1939, the auxiliary cutter Fomalhaut succumbed 
to light airs and fog while off Manomet Point bound north. Canvas 
was furled, the coffee grinder put in operation, the log (a Walker 
Mark I'V,,-extremely:accurate) streamed and all preparations-made 
for a run in the fog on traveled waters. Bell 6A was picked up at 
2:42 p.m. and the vessel was steered N¥4E for Whistle 4, off 
Humarock, distant 1414 miles. At 5:17, the distance had been run 
down. No whistle (except on a steamship passing us inshore). As 
usual, however, it was imagined that a sound could be heard to the 
NE and, as there is a bell to the E of the whistle, we ran NE a 
short distance. Absolutely nothing. 

It was decided to lay a course NW44W from Whistle 4 to Bell 
2A, off Scituate, distant 7 miles, and to run that course and 
distance. As the distance was run down, the lead was hove several 
times to six or seven fathoms without result. Bottom was first 
struck at four fathoms. On the next cast, we got two fathoms and 
land appeared ahead, quite close. The vessel was turned around. 
The land was beach, rising somewhat to the north, with summer 
cottages. It was now assumed that we were south of Scituate, 
between Second and First Cliffs, at about the point marked “10” 
on the chart. The vessel was run slowly NE for the entrance bell. 
The black can at the entrance appeared soon, demonstrating that 
we were much closer in than we thought and had run over or near 
foul ground. 

Comment: It was quite correct to refrain from cruising around 
in search of the bell or whistle. It was also correct to take Whistle 
4 for a departure. We knew we weren’t there, but it can be shown 
that it was more probable that we were there than at any other 
spot that could have been selected by conjecture. This was well 
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illustrated. My crew was quite confident that we had overrun the 
bell and whistle. But this was mere surmise. Our landfall indicated 
that, in fact, we had not run down the distance to the whistle. If 
we had assumed a position to the north, our landfall would have 
been farther out than it was. 

The assumption that our landfall was to the south of Scituate 
was justified by some familiarity with the coast. But the selection 
of @ precise point was not justified, and running NE from that 
point to the bell was wrong. The correct procedure would be to 
run 4 mile directly off the land (E), thus avoiding all danger, and 
then run N for the bell. Failing to find it, another approach per- 
pendicularly to the land could have been made, proceeding with 
caution and heaving the lead. 


1. The Theory of Probabilities requires that no change from the 
D R position be assumed without evidence, even if that position 
is known to be incorrect. 

2. When a position can be assumed but the assumption cannot be 
verified, the vessel should proceed so as to involve the least risk. 





DOWN THE WRONG ALLEY 


(Chart 358) 


On August 18th, 1939, the auxiliary cutter Fomalhaut had to 
proceed from West Harbor, Fishers Island, to Newport. Light 
westerly airs; current setting to the east; thick fog. A course was 
plotted on the chart and all navigational aids on or near the course 
were noticed. The Current Tables and the appropriate tidal cur- 
rent chart for Long Island Sound were consulted, offsets to the 
westward were plotted for the first two northerly courses (no 
reason appeared to make any offset on the easterly course). In 
every case, the course and distance per log, after allowance for the 
current effect, were noted on the chart. 

The courses to be steered were: (1) N by E, 144 miles, to a 
point; (2) E by N, 1 mile, to Occ. W. Channel Bell; (3) E by §, 
314 miles, leaving Latimer Reef to port, to Bell 4 at Napatree 
Point Ledge; (4) E by 8, 114 miles, to red Bell 2GR off Watch Hill 
Point. 

The voyage started under power at 10:30 a.m. and at first all 
went as merrily as a wedding bell. Latimer Reef Bell was passed 
rather sooner than expected; therefore it was assumed that 
Napatree Ledge would be reached possibly a half a mile (by log) 
sooner than expected; but, when the log still had three-quarters of 
a mile to run, a bell was clearly heard over the port quarter. The 
vessel was at once headed for the bell and, after running three- 
eighths of a mile north, a red nun appeared almost under the 
bowsprit (it was now extremely thick) marked 4. This was as- 
sumed to be a repeater off Napatree Ledge, the bell sounding close 
by, and the vessel was again put on E by S to complete the run to 
Watch Hill. In about three-quarters of a mile, land appeared 
directly ahead and a pier became visible on the starboard bow. 
The cutter was swung 180° to a reverse course and run back. A 

glance at the chart made the situation clear enough and, when the 
nun was again picked up it was, of course, found to be not 4 but 
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THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 





Wind’s Sons! 


You'll dress ship or self with equal ease...when 
you put into A& F for outfitting. Our weather eye 
is always peeled for the newest nautical notions 
...the right clothes to cruise in. 


YACHTSMAN’S CAP—Extremely 
light-weight, navy blue yachting 
cap. With owner’s insignia, $6.50. 
Without insignia, $4.50. 





HURRICANE PIPE— You can 
smoke it in a gale! English briar 
with spark-arresting hinged 

cap. $7.50. 





“RESOLUTE” ELECTRIC ALARM— 
Telechron movement in 
gold-brass pilot wheel case. 

6%” high. For A.C. only. $6.95. 


Barometer cased to match, $7.95. 





Prize committees are invited to select regatta trophies 
from our varied collection. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFircH co. 


cuicaco store: VON LENGERKE & A(NTOINE 9 NorTH WABASH 
iin nme 
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YOU'LL MAKE NEW FRIENDS 
-with the New G-E 


ARGING PORTABLE! 






NEW KIND OF RADIO! 
You can play. it all 
you please. No battery 
replacement worries! 
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No Other Portable Has Any of These Advantages! 


Model LB-530 — Operates on AC 
or on its own Rechargeable Battery. 
Built-in Beam-a-scope located in lid— 
away from metal chassis—for finer re- 
ception. Additional Window Antenna 
provided. De Luxe Luggage Case 
finished in brown simulated leather. 
Complete with self-contained storage 
battery and battery charger. 


Ask the General Electric radio dealer 
to show you the full line of G-E Port- 
ables. Prices — $16.95* to $39.95* 
*All prices subject to change without notice 
and may vary in different localities. See 


your G-E dealer. General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1. No battery replacement worries 


2. Has built-in non-spillable air- 
plane-type Willard storage bat- 
tery and General Electric battery 
charger 


3. Plays anywhere on its storage 
battery 


4, Self-charges while playing on 
AC house current 


5. Charges on AC without playing, 
if desired 


6. Has provision for charging from 
auto battery , 








YACHTING 


4A. The bell was Bell 1, three-eighths of a mile to the north, mark- 
ing the entrance to Stonington Harbor. No further difficulties. 

The navigator is not proud of this performance but several 
lessons may be learned from it: 

Comment: The first mistake was in noticing all the navigational 
aids on or near the course instead of all those anywhere near the 
course. After using the 1200 series charts, there is always difficulty 
in adjusting to a chart of larger scale. There is a tendency to let 
the eye run along a belt two or three inches wide and thus ignore 
signals which may be passed within a mile and be perfectly 
audible. 

The second mistake was in assuming that a slight overrun at 
Latimer Reef (the narrow point of a tidal channel) indicated a 
large overrun at Napatree Point. To appreciate that such might 
occur was one thing; to assume it as against carefully prepared 
data was another. 

The third and serious mistake was not to make positive identifi- 
cation of the red nun and preclude the possibility of another letter 
or number being on it. But see how the first two mistakes induced 
the third. Ignorant of the existence of Bell 1 (which he should 
have known about) and confidently expecting an overrun, the 
navigator, while conscious of surprise when hearing the bell, was 
literally mousetrapped into accepting the red nun with the bell 
sounding near it as a mark at Napatree Point. 


1. Make the examination of the chart broad and comprehensive. 
2. Be on guard against preconceptions and assumptions. 
3. Identify navigational marks positively. 


SUMMARIES, ALBANY—NEW YORK MARATHON 
OUTBOARD HYDROPLANES 


Hour Running Speed 
Class Driver Finishing Time m.p.h. 
en: Bee seedy, It. s ok cc see cies 10:38:07 3:06:53 41.657 
Pre. Vietor Boot... oc. oe. eS 3:08:58 41.198 
B Pro. W. Bernard Herguth.............. 11:00:16 3:29:02 37 .243 
ONE Ee ene ae aon ea 11:03:46 3:32:32 36 .630 
en POET OTT: 11:05:04 3:33:50 36.407 
A PURRESD, PINE UNDER oo oe os cite gah o.8 sis ope ere v8 11:25:41 3:54:27 33 .205 
B Pro: Charles R. Keough................ 11:30:45 3:59:31 32 .503 
ys re UR Sind eh a 11:36:00 3:39:00 35 .543 
F Am. Charles D. Doxsee................ 12:16:34 4:19:34 29 .992 
ae IE TOI ono 56's nonce base eas 12:24:24 4:27:24 29.114 
a NG > ee epee 12:28:50 4:31:50 28 .639 
Rp I 0 oes oo vhs + o's sn 55.08 12:46:11 5:14:57 24.781 
C Peo. Joseph J. Wille... 06 oie ee, 12:51:04 5:07:24 25 .325 
CP ONIN Sos Sic alae cb vice ake gerne 12:58:20 5:14:40 24.741 
ne ra 12:58:22 5:14:42 24 .738 
CS IE I 6 ns a ss cia va ee ness oa 12:59:55 5:16:15 24.617 
C Pro. Marshall Eldredge................ 1:03:27 5:19:47 24 .344 
Pe A I se ea Se eee ws 1:05:15 6:05:15 21.314 
C Am. Leonard C. Pietsch................ 1:15:25 5:31:45 23 .446 
C Pro. Salvatore Renzuella............... 1:28:25 5:44:45 22 .582 
eR EI BOI. oo sv sinc cise ns eanecd 1:37:50 5:37:11 21.795 
oe SE eS err 2:36:00 6:52:20 23 .096 
M Am. Paul J. Birbarie.................. 2:46:30 8:31:30 15.220 
B Pro. Charles Tegnazian................ 3:26:55 7:55:41 16.366 

OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS 
Service Hats Off, Fulton Plath............. 12:40:25 4:20:25 29 .894 
Racing Moonbeam, H. C. Voss............. 12:42:29 4:32:29 28 .571 
Service Peter Wallace.................... 12:49:00 4:29:00 28 .941 
Service Wee Three, Ray Schmitz........... 12:49:28 4:29:28 28 .890 
Racing John L. Schooleraft...............12:56:35 4:46:35 24.740 
Service Wee One, Richard Hummell........ 1:25:10 5:05:10 25.510 
Racing La Claire, George Becker, Jr........ 1:40:00 5:30:00 23 .590 
INBOARD HYDROPLANES 
225 Sally Ann Jr., William E. John... .. 12:12:14 3:12:14 42.880 
225 Onwego, William Bourne.......... .12:22:26 3:22:26 38 .457 
135 Miss Muskee, George Schrock, Jr. .. 2:33:00 5:33:00 23 .378 
INBOARD RUNABOUTS 

Cll -Bermeh ¥,L. L. Pierse............ 11:53:03 2:38:03 49 .257 
Cl. K Comet, Fred W. Voges.............12:12:57 2:57:57 43.748 
Cl.B American. Eagle, Edison Hedges... ..12:41:17 3:26:17 37.739 
Cl. K Small Fry, J. Dudley Smith........ 12:46:10 3:31:10 36.867 
Cl. F Hi Fever III, Morton Salomon...... 12:55:25 3:40:25 35.319 
Cl. F Dee Jay II, Daniel J. Murphy...... 1:08:00 3:53:00 33.412 
Cl.B Dragon, Samuel H. Crooks......... 1:10:40 3:55:40 33.034 
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ANOTHER MEMBER 





OF THE FLEETS 





Reliance ‘30’ Stream -Liner 


LUXURIOUS LOW-COST 30-FOOTER WITH CHRYSLER POWER! 


NOTHER boat builder joins the Chrysler 

powered fleet—a rapidly growing fleet 

of outstanding boats designed .. . built... 
powered ... for seagoing efficiency. 


This Reliance Cruiser is a heavily builtstock 
cruiser with extra safety built into the boat. 


Hereis another of the rapidly growing cases 
where the design of the hull and the selection 
of the proper power plant is contributing 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 


to boating pleasure and boating economy. 


If you are considering a new boat or re- 
powering your present boat... investigate 
Chrysler! See why so many boat builders, 
and boating enthusiasts, select this outstand- 
ing power plant for their hulls! 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION © MARINE ENGINE DIVISION © DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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THE LONGEST WAY HOME 


(Continued from page 34) 


low place in the cylinder casting had been causing all the blowouts, and 
bolted the head down as hard as I could. This scientific repair lasted all 
season, and it was fully half an hour before the motor stopped again. 

It was a plugged feed line this time. We could get the thing to run for a 
minute or two at a time and, with this and occasional faint catspaws of air, 
we worked her into Cohasset, where we got another mechanic to take the 
line and carburetor apart and, for the time being, open them up to traffic. 
We were under way once more late in the afternoon but the weather looked 
owly again and by now we’d lost faith in everything, so we holed up for the 
night in Scituate, the motor having stopped only once — igniter trouble — 
en route. It was our best day so far, with a dozen miles made good, and we 
felt quite optimistic about getting home next night. 

It was breezing on fast out of the southeast next morning when we mo- 
tored down Scituate Harbor and we started turning in a reef just to play 
safe. It was half tied down when we swung around the jetty and plunged 
into a heavy sea and, of course, the engine chose that moment to stop dead 
again. It was a grand scramble then, with the sea breaking high over the 
jagged rocks a few yards under our lee, to get sail drawing and fill away, but 
somehow we made it and she gathered way and clawed off just when it 
seemed as though the next sea would surely land her on top of the jetty. 


For the next few hours, we really had a grand sail, sloshing along into the 
teeth of a rising wind and sea under reefed mainsail and jib — a long port 
tack down the beach and a shorter offshore hitch to keep sea room. We 
were well soaked through but enjoying every bit of it and making slow and 
hard-earned progress toward home when, off High Pine Ledge, the foot of 
the jib split clear across. Then it was out on the bowsprit, and a merry job, 
mostly under water, of stowing the jib. Without it, however, she just lay 
to comfortably. under the reefed mainsail, so I had to swarm out again 
and hoist a few feet of the head of the sail to keep her bow off, leaving the 
rest of it lashed on the spar. 

By sitting up on the weather deck, with the end of the long pipe’ exten- 
sion of the tiller hugged up against my belly, I could steer her after a 
fashion, and we wallowed and thrashed another two slow miles to wind- 
ward, until we could ease sheets and drive her in past the Gurnet with a 
smashing breeze over the quarter. 





YACHTING 


Just inside Goose Point, the long, low sandspit that protects the south- 
erly part of Plymouth Harbor, the channel runs to the east of south, narrow 
between mudbanks that dry at low water, and we were short-tacking 
laboriously up this slough when the Boston-Plymouth excursion steamer 
took a notion to start home. She was using most of the channel. I knew we 
couldn’t hold a luff long enough for her to pass, and there was no room for 
us to tack either side of her. It looked like the mud for poor old WaWa 
once more, when we suddenly remembered the dormant Mianus. Gardner 
dove into the cabin and gave the flywheel a spin. Astoundingly, our little 
cast iron joker started with a roar. I put her into the wind and we skinned 
through between the mud flat and the steamer’s guard rail. The motor died 
just as we cleared the steamer’s stern but it didn’t matter then. We filled 
away and, a few minutes later, we laid her neatly alongside the town pier 
and doused our watersoaked canvas. 


Ix four days of hard, uphill work we’d made rather less than forty miles 
and we were in tough shape. Our hands were blistered raw, we were wet 
and sore and weary, and we were dirty. We’d started with one cake of soap 
and a towel but WaWa’s water supply wasn’t adequate for much washing 
even if we hadn’t been too tired to care, the last day or two. Salt and dirt 
and engine grease and smoke were ground into our hands and arms and 
faces and hair. To make it nicer, we were nearly out of grub and, having 
started with little cash and contributed to the support of two machine 
shops en route, we were broke. 

It was at this point that we met Old Man Haire, and if ever a man re- 
stored two youngsters’ flagging faith in humanity it was Old Man Haire, 
Old Man Haire ran a restaurant at the head of-the dock and he was sitting 
alone behind his counter, a huge, stooped, bony frame of a man with a 
round black skullcap on his old bald head, when Gardner and I, having 
snugged everything down and rigged makeshift fenders against the bar- 
nacled piling, went looking for something to eat. We hadn’t the price of a 
meal between us, and didn’t look as though we ever had had or would have, 
I don’t know why he didn’t chase us out when we came dripping into the 
restaurant, dirty, soaked, weary and disgusted, lugging a couple of gallon 
jugs which, if refilled, would constitute the WaWa’s total water supply. 
Maybe we looked honest under the dirt, or maybe the old boy had been in 
just such scrapes himself half-a-hundred years earlier. 

We told him who we were, and how and why, and he took us right under 
his wing. He showed us soap and hot water and towels, and staked us toa 





you find it! 


Plans for different sizes and models of Owens Yachts 
were thrown overboard. The entire staff set to work in 
a fever of enthusiasm for a new idea. Specialization 
was the watch-word at the Owens plant. New ideas of course. 


why boesnT somEOnE tll me these things ? 


It’s hard to know why folks should be so surprised 
when they find out that Owens has been specializing 
on one size yacht for the past six years. After all, 
that’s the order of the day . ... specialization means 
greater skill, higher quality and top value, wherever 


This important decision, taken years ago, to build 
just one size boat... but build it better than any 
other boat that size in the world, brings the Owens 
price lower today than any other boat inherclass ... 
Sedans from $3570 and Fishermen from $3290. And 
today, Owens’ 1,000 foot assembly line is geared to, 
send a new Owens through every seven hours! 


This fact was discovered many years ago at Owens. 


The Owens Yacht Company, Dundalk, Baltimore, 
Md., would like to send you a story of something 
that’s more personal than commercial. Drop them a 
line today for Catalog Y-11. There’s no obligation 


—_—— 


were drafted. Hidebound traditions hit the waste- 


basket. Soon, a beautiful new Owens began ap- 


pearing on the waterways of the nation. 
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“Man, they're yare”. ee 
Exclusive Sailing Clothes 


from the Dinghy Corner 


TO STARBOARD. Bretton Fisherman Pants, 5.95 
in sail cloth. Wide waistband, bell bottomed 

in sailing red or blue, sizes 30 to 40. Also 
in blue. denim, 4.95 Web Belt, 1.50 Cotton 
Basque Shirt, 2.50 Fishtailed and in white 
with navy stripe. Small, medium and large. 
TO PORT. Denim Slacks, 2.95 Sanforize 
shrunk* Ocean blue. Sizes 30-40. English Mid- 
shipman Shirt, 4.95 Roomy, light, wind- 
water resistant flannel. Small, medium, large. 
Owner’s Cap, 3.50 Yacht Shu, 3.50 Be sure 
footed with special “grip-cut’ rubber soles. All 


in the Dinghy Corner of the Sport Shop. 


* Residual shrinkage less than 1%. 


The Men’s Floor 


LORD & TAYLOR 


meen 4 (Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, New York City 
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phone call home to New Bedford and to two colossal meals of steak’n’ 
taters’n’onions’n’everything, than which no meal ever tasted better. He 
even loaned us money to buy supplies with. He was quite a man. If I ever 
get to Heaven, I expect to find him dishing up short orders and seafood 
specials over a cloud counter somewhere. 

Life seemed a good deal less desperate by the time we got back to the 
boat late in the afternoon, though by then it was blowing a real old-fash- 
ioned southeast gale, with sheets of rain. It wasn’t a bit better next morn- 
ing but we were in a fairly snug berth. Also, we had company, two ancient 
fishermen in an equally antique and decrepit “sloop boat,’’ the Beulah 
Maude, who were tied up next to us and drifted aboard for a gam. They 
were gill-netting, chugging out evenings, when the weather looked good, to 
make a night set in Cape Cod Bay and pick up fish enough to keep them in 
grub, gas and tobacco. But only when the weather looked good. 

“The old gal’s a mite weak in the stummick,”’ the skipper explained 
resignedly. “‘We have to pump too durned much when it gits rugged.” 
Currently, they were, like ourselves, pretty much out of everything and 
with no prospects until the weather cleared, which we agreed wouldn’t be 
for another day or two at least. We made a congenially dismal quartet. 


| was reasonably contented. I had all summer. It had to clear some 
time and the remaining forty miles couldn’t be much worse than those we’d 
already lived through. But Gardner, the able shipmate who had cheerfully 
stuck with me through all this, was booked to sail for Europe in a few days 
and, when the third day found our southeaster unabated, his family drove 
over to bring him home. It was going to be lonesome without him. Besides, 
I needed a new crew and some money; thoughts of home and Mother and a 
hot bath overcame my “stick to the ship principles.’’ We doubled up on 
WaWa’s dock lines and fenders, asked Beulah Maude’s boy friends to keep 
an eye on her and I rode home, too. 

Next day, Father drove me back, with a new crew, John Allen who, like 
myself, didn’t have to be anywhere special until the fall. Also, and most 
important, we brought Bill LaCasse, a first class marine engine man. Bill 
shucked off his coat and ripped out the gas tank, the piping and most of the 
detachable parts of the Mianus. When he got through and put everything 
back together again, he said: “Now she’ll run,” and went home. 

And run she did. She actually went almost half a day without stopping 


and all the rest of the way home the only thing that bothered her was her 
igniteritis which, as I’ve said, was a chronic ailment that even old man 
Mianus himself couldn’t cure for keeps. 

Meanwhile, we had to lay over another day in Plymouth, because the 
gale had been followed by a burgoo fog that obscured even the mud flats 
across the channel. (Meteorological note: when you can’t see mud flats in 
Plymouth at low water, it’s really thick.) It was still thick next morning 
(the ninth since we’d left East Boston) but it looked brighter overhead and 
we started. Sure enough, by the time we’d gotten outside the harbor, the 
fog burned off and we had a nice motor boat ride down to the Canal in a 
flat calm. 

About two-thirds of the way through the Canal, when we were begin- 
ning to think that maybe the jinx had left us, the motor died and there was 
nothing for it but to anchor and hope no big steamers came through. What 
did come was the Canal patrol boat, her crew annoyed with us for being 
anchored in the middle of their ditch. I don’t know what they thought we 
should have done. 

“We got orders to get you out of here,”’ the skipper said, and get us out 
they did. With some 200 horse power working on the far end of that tow- 
line, the poor little WaWa sat up on her duck-tail stern, her bowsprit 
pointing skyward, and, though she groaned and complained about it, she 
traveled as she never had before. Her progress was accompanied by a loud 
gurgling sound we couldn’t explain until we discovered a geyser spouting 
under her after deck and running down into the bilge.. Like most Maine 
sloops, WaWa had a square, open rudder port and, skating along on her 
tail like that, it made an elegant waterspout. We were quite pleased when 
the Canal launch dropped us off Monument Beach. 

There was a nice little sou’west breeze by then, so we made sail and 
worked her into Onset where, late that afternoon, we got a professional job 
done on the igniters that lasted for several hours running. 


Burne almost home now, as we thought, we took our time about getting 
under way next morning and, when we got outside, we found the usual 
fresh Buzzards Bay sou’wester kicking the shallow upper end of the bay 
into a straight-up-and-down chop. We tucked.a-reef-in the mainsail and 
drove her into it, under sail and power, with the spray flying masthead high. 
For a little while. About off Bird Island, our decayed mainsail let go at the 
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T will pay you to buy the windlass for 
which you will have no regrets later. The 
A-E-CO windlass delivers more power— 
60% extra for emergencies—and contributes 
more style and beauty to your deck. Isn't it 
more economical to specify now the wind- 





Size3A,Type HA-E-CO Electric i 2 
Windlass for the yacht Barbett. lass you will eventually want ! 


Barbett was designed and built 
by the NewYork Yacht, Launch Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
& Engine Company. Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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leach and started to rip in along the line of the reef points. We got it off and 
headed her straight for home (incidentally straight to windward), under 
power alone. If you’ve ever tried to plug a short, fat boat square to wind- 
ward in one of those upper Buzzards Bay chops, you’ll readily understand 
that, while we were piling up mileage fast in a vertical plane, we mace 
practically no progress horizontally. After a while, we gave it up and swung 
off for Marion where we laid the sail out to dry in the afternoon sun. 

Neither of us was any great shakes as a sailmaker and the canvas was so 
far gone that every needle-prick started a new tear but we got it basted up 
after a fashion. Fortunately, the next day the air was light. 

I am not building this yarn up to any climax. The next day — the 
eleventh and last of WaWa’s Odyssey — we covered the last few miles. 
We motored most of the way and repaired igniters three or four times but a 
little breeze sprang up eventually and we did manage to make the last 
couple of miles to our mooring at Salters Point under sail. 

I wouldn’t want the reader to get the idea that this perilous voyage 
soured us either on the boat or on cruising in general. We cruised in her for 
the next two seasons — in fact, until the pinch of having to earn my own 
living made itself felt. A little fixing up below and above decks made a com- 
fortable small cruiser of her. She’d take what came in the way of weather 
and, with a new suit of sails, which she got immediately, she was a satis- 
factory though by no means a brilliant sailer. The engine never was worth a 
damn. When the igniters weren’t giving trouble, it was because something 
else had busted, so we couldn’t run it at all. The only time it really ran 
satisfactorily was the last trip we made in her, coming home from Nomans- 
land after a late fall codfishing trip. For no reason at all, she ran all the way 
to New Bedford without a skip and we promptly ran her up onto Cliff 
Kilburn’s railway and that winter sold her to Rufe Burnham. 


Six or seven years later, in Stamford Harbor, I spied a duck-tail stern 
that couldn’t possibly belong to any other boat and jumped into the skiff 
and rowed over to be sure. She was all painted and prettied up, and the 
name on her stern was Querida IV, but there were still the telltale ‘‘W’s”’ 
carved in the cabin door panels. She had a new motor. Burnham sold her 
soon afterward and I’ve often wondered what’s become of her. I’ll bet she 
never made a slower trip than that Boston-New Bedford cruise, and I'll 
bet nobody had more fun out of her than the kids who sailed her then. 


THEIR FINEST HOUR 
Edited by Allan A. Michie and Walter Graebner 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, $2.50) 


Tue sixteen narratives collected in this book are journalism — not lit- 
erature. And that, for the moment, is about the highest compliment one 
can pay them. Many of them have appeared as features in Life magazine. 
Others have been collected by Life’s London correspondents, Allan 
Michie and Walter Graebner, to round out this hot-off-the-griddle account 
of what the war is like to the men and women who are fighting and en- 
during it. The literary graces will come later, when there is time for such 
luxuries. These are terse, unadorned stories by ordinary individuals. 

When the armed merchant cruiser Scotstowun was torpedoed in June, 
1940, Captain S. K. (Go Get Em) Smythe fought his unseen U-boat ad- 
versaries for an hour, until water swirled around the waists of the gunners 
as they passed shells high overhead. The courage and skill of the gun crews 
successfully held the submarines at bay until a destroyer could get to the 
spot and rescue all but six of the 350 officers and men in the sinking ship. 

Few of these reports, indeed, come from anyone who would be formally 
regarded as the hero of the occasion. An anonymous R.A.F. Flight Sergeant 
describes with vivid simplicity a bombing flight over the Ruhr. A non- 
commissioned officer of an antiaircraft battery sets down the details of a 
busy night’s work guarding a port on the Bristol Channel. A young Scots- 
man who captained a Blenheim bomber provides a highly professional ac- 
count of an attack on the invasion barges collected at Ostend. A lieutenant 
in ‘The Trade” — The Navy’s name for the Submarine Service — chron- 
icles the sinking of a German troop transport by a small British submarine 
which slipped inside the mine field off the coast of Denmark. 

For some reason — perhaps because no former war ever produced any- 
thing quite like them — the civilian stories are among the most striking 
for their unassuming heroism and sometimes unconscious pathos. The 
story of a Bethnal Green housewife who was bombed out of her tenement 
rooms, of an auxiliary fireman who fought the terrific waterfront conflagra- 
tion with which the Germans launched their first great daylight attack on 
London, of a young Canadian surgeon who worked all night in the operat- 
ing theater of a Coventry hospital which sustained five direct hits during 
the 12-hour bombardment, are among the most memorable episodes. 

“Their Finest Hour” is illustrated with some excellent, informal news 
photographs, and the editors have added their own chatty impressions 
of what life is like in London during the blitzkrieg.. M. W. 
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“LOOK AT THESE, 
AND YOU'LL SEE 
THAT DUPLEX MARINE 
ENGINE OIL WOULD 
HAVE PREVENTED 
THOSE SCUFFED 
PISTONS.“ 


s 


ULL LLL: 


The piston at the top, almost as clean as new, came from an engine which had been run 
on the improved Duplex Marine Engine Oil. The other two pistons, badly coated with 
varnish and glutted by sludge deposits in oil ring grooves and holes, are from engines 
which were run for much shorter intervals on other nationally sold oils. 


@ Obviously, you can’t, yourself, test the relative merits of all 
oils, tearing down your engine to examine its condition after run- 
ning it on each brand used. But if you could, you’d find exactly 
what Duplex found in recent, impartial tests.* You’d find that 
from every standpoint the improved Duplex Marine Engine Oil 
is the best and cheapest oil to insure modern standards of per- 
formance in modern marine engines. 


The pistons shown above are only a small part of the evidence. 
Valves, oil pump screens, crankcase pans, bearings, push rod 
covers and other engine parts all told a similar story. Where other 
oils definitely contributed to such troubles as varnish, sludge and 
acid formation, Duplex afforded perfect lubrication and an engine 
almost as clean as new. It was likewise demonstrated that you 
use less oil when you use Duplex. In short, all evidence points to 
better engine performance and lower boating costs when you use 
the improved Duplex Marine Engine Oil. Quaker State Oil 
Refining Corp., Oil City, Penna. 
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x Marine Engine Oil is scientifically refined from pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil for service afloat 
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*This work was conducted at the Research Laboratory of the Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corporation. Engine tests were run under the supervision of 
Quaker State engineers and chemists with the collaboration of engineers of 
the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. These engineers from an independent 
laboratory were invited to cooperate in this work to assure completely im- 
partial judgement of the merits of the oils which were tested. 
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WATERPROOF 


Above or below the water- 
line, this time-tested one-part 
PLASTIC GLUE is perfect for 
every marine purpose. 

WELDWOOD GLUE mixes in- 
stantly with cold tap water— 
ready for immediate use—no 
heat, no hardener, no bother. 


Extensive wet tests prove that 
prolonged submersion has 
no appreciable effect on 
WELDWOOD GLUE. It can be 
safely used for all marine con- 
struction and repair work. 
WELDWOOD GLUE is WATER- 
PROOF, ROT PROOF, STAIN 
FREE, ENDURING. Also makes 
a workable wood putty. 
SEND 25¢ If your marine sup- 
ply or hardware 
dealer can’t supply you, send 25¢ 


in coin with dealer’s name for gen- 
erous size can and Glue Manual. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 


Makers of the famous 
WELDWOOD Phenolic Resin- 
Bonded MARINE PLYWOOD 


616 West 46th Si. New York, N. Y. 


LDWOUD 


GLUE 














“STORMY 
WEATHER” 








Winner, for the FIFTH 
time, Miami-Nassau Race. 
William H. Labrot, Annap- 


olis, Owner. 


Send for FREE copy, ‘‘Care 
of Sails’ 


Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sailmakers 


CITY ISLAND, N. Y. Established 1790 
Telephone City Island 8-101 2-1013 

















THe garment that has met with unquali- 

fied approval by sportsmen everywhere 
providing complete protection from top 
of head to ankles, yet combining full 
freedom of movement. Warm and com- 
fortable. Trousers as roomy as a pair of 
overalls. Coat, amply cut, allows un- 
hampered body and arm movement. 
Parka especially designed to give free 
play to head and neck. Both parts of 
garment made from extra strong fabric, 
rubberized, doubled, and vulcanized. 
May also be had in neoprene. 


Send for Our Illustrated Catalog 
on Yachting Apparel 


B. SCHELLENBERG & SONS, INC. 


72 WILLOUGHBY STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














YACHTING 
“GLORIANA” —LANDMARK IN YACHT DESIGN 


(Continued from page 50) 


while Gloriana’s are of the “‘S’’ type. All in all, Vim has the better hull but 
not strikingly so. 

When it comes to spars, sail plans and gadgets, the comparison at once 
ends. In these points Vim is far superior. First of all, her rig is entirely in- 
board. Also, there are many fewer “‘strings’’ to be pulled, with infinitely 
better arrangements for pulling them. This means a much smaller racing 
crew. Vim has three spars (not including the second spinnaker boom) 
while Gloriana had eight. Normally, Vim uses but three sails in a race 
whereas Gloriana used seven or more — usually more. 


Wuen it comes to comparative speeds, the results are most interesting. 
First of all, due to her great sail area as well as penalties for excessive 
draft, quarter-beam length and displacement shortage, Gloriana would 
rate so high under our Universal Measurement Rule as to make any com- 
parison futile. On the other hand, Vim would measure but 43.8 feet under 
the 1891 rule as compared to Gloriana’s 54 feet, thereby receiving a time 
allowance of 32 seconds per mile or 7 minutes 28 seconds in a 14-mile race. 
Except in a drifting match, Vim would always save her time. 

Under the present Universal Measurement. Rule, Gloriana, as said be- 
fore, would be so greatly penalized as to have no chance at all. Under the 
rule of 1891, Vim surely could save her time allowance. Boat for boat, in 
light to moderate winds, Gloriana would be the faster on all points of sail- 
ing; but to windward, in fresh breezes, Vim, owing to her higher pointing 
ability, should be the faster. 

If sail plans were exchanged, Vim’s hull would be extremely fast on all 
points in light to moderate weather but could not carry Gloriana’s rig to 
windward in fresh breezes. Off the wind, this combination should be about 
as fast as Gloriana was in strong breezes. As for the other combination, 
Gloriana’s hull with Vim’s sail plan, it would be ‘“anchored”’ in light 
weather because of too much wetted surface but, in fresh breezes, to wind- 
ward, it would do better than Gloriana did in 1891 but not as well as Vim 
now does. In light airs, with a slop, Vim’s hull should be much the better. 


Au this, however, is guesswork. Comparative trials in a towing tank 
would prove most interesting. Herewith is a table based on these guesses 
that may be illuminating: 


STRONG BREEZES LIGHT BREEZES 


YACHT To Windward Off Wind ToWindward Off Wind 
Gloriana (1891) Poor Good Good Good 
Vim (1941) Very Good Good Fair Fair 
Gloriana Rig and Vim Hull Poor Good Very Good Very Good 
Vim Rig and Gloriana Hull Good Fair Lousy Fair 


Gloriana’s career was like that of Achilles, brilliant but short. “Sold 
down the river” that winter, she was up against Wasp, Herreshoff’s im- 
proved 1892 model, and had to take second if not third place in her second 
season. Subsequent to her first year, Gloriana won only an occasional race, 
being usually poorly owned, while Wasp, a decided improvement on 
Gloriana, was always well handled and continued her winning way for 
many years. Gloriana was still going in 1903 and was registered in “‘ Lloyd’s” 
until 1910. 

As for her original competitors, all shortly changed hands, only one, 
Beatrix, having a racing career worth noting. Purchased by Charles 
Francis Adams and renamed Harpoon, she won the 1892 Goelet Cup for 
sloops. Otherwise, she played second fiddle to Wasp. 

There was only one Gloriana, however. In fifty years, no other yacht 
has caused a like furore. This goes for Vigilant, Reliance, Question, Cock 
Robin, Dorello and Ranger. 


SUMMARY 


In checking up Gloriana’s races for 1891, we find that she sailed but eight 
races in the 46-Foot Class, five on New York Bay and three off Newport. 
She did not go on the New York Yacht Club cruise as her owner used 
Constellation for that purpose. Jessica raced against her seven times, 
averaging 4.20 per cent slower. (Jessica did not compete in Gloriana’s best 
race, that for the Goelet Cup.) 

Sayonara competed against her five times, with a 4.13 per cent defi- 
ciency; Mineola but four times, being 3.60 per cent behind. (This does not 
include the race of June 18th, in which Mineola was disabled when well 
behind.) Gloriana raced twice against Barbara, with a 3.72 superiority. 
Thus, she showed a grand average superiority of 4.02 per cent against 
Jessica, Sayonara and Barbara, Mineola not being taken into account 
as she was well behind in her breakdown race. 

Oweene had but one completed race with Gloriana, in which she was 
but one-half of one per cent slower. As she broke down in Gloriana’s best 
race, on August 7th, it is not worth while considering her. Beatriz, rated the 
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best of the Marblehead quartet, raced Gloriana once, being 2 per cent 
slower. Alborak and Nautilus, both failures, are not here considered. 

As for comparative dimensions, all the other 46-footers were 7 or 8 feet 
shorter over all. Beatriz, a centerboarder, had 4 feet less draft and 3 feet 
more beam, while Jessica had 900 square feet less sail, with a racing length 
of 50.70 vs. 54.17 for Gloriana. Had Jessica been supplied with more sail, 
she would probably have been second in rank. As it was, she was quite as 
good as Sayonara and Mineola, her chief competitors on Long Island 
Sound, where she did the bulk of her racing. 

Why the 46-Foot Class, promising at the start, was unsuccessful after 
its first season has always been a moot question. Failure was probably 
due to two causes — the death of Edward Burgess in July, 1891, and the 
advent of the much faster Wasp the next year. Had Burgess lived, his 
creations would probably have been improved and he surely would have 
received orders for new boats in this class. 

It is too bad that Gloriana did not race more often, particularly against 
Beatrix, Oweene and Barbara. We could then appraise her superiority with 
much more exactness. 


BLOW THREE TIMES... 


(Continued from page 48) 


bits of advice, but I have fished out those who overlooked these points. 
The last piece of advice is the most important: don’t overload your dinghy. 
It is so easy to decide to make one trip, even though the freeboard is only 
an inch or so, rather than to make two. Yet two people nearly drowned 
when their dinghy sank just before dawn one cold day. Four of them had 
tried to go out to their yacht in a dinghy built for two. The dinghy had 
filled and two of the four had left her to swim ashore. The other two were 
all right, with the swamped boat to hold on to, but it was only the prompt 
action of a captain on a near-by yacht that saved the two who tried to 


swim ashore. The old rule to stick to your ship and not try to swim is too ~ 


often forgotten. 

It is also good seamanship in a power boat to shorten up a dinghy 
painter before you anchor. One brand new cruiser backed down on her 
anchor and caught her long dinghy painter in the wheel. The dinghy not 
only was sunk but her stern knocked a hole in the cruiser’s bottom and 
her painter tied itself in lovely knots around the shaft and wheel. One cure 
for this is to have floats along the painter but that makes it hard to tie. 
Of course, you can use two painters, one for towing and one for tying. Or 
you can just remember to shorten the painter. 


Avoruer point about the dinghy is chafing gear for the gunwales. If 
you leave your dinghy, without proper chafing gear and with the oar- 
locks in their sockets, tied alongside another dinghy, you’re going to do 
some damage. So, if you are one of the few who have no chafing gear, get 
some — either cotton line, fire hose, specially prepared rubber gear or 
what have you — and unship your oarlocks. It will be a kindness not only 
to your neighbor but also to your yacht. 

But to get back to the launch. You have signaled her, either by whistle, 
lights or, in daytime at a distance, with code flag T or Q, or whatever 
local practice may require. She is coming alongside. To help the launch- 
man, make sure your swimming ladders are in. If you need to use a 
boarding ladder, be sure that there are fenders big enough to protect it. 
Make sure that your guests aren’t dangling their arms or legs over the 
side. Have all the swimmers get clear — and well clear — either on the 
other side or on board. 

It is usual for the launch to come alongside to starboard for guests, to 
port for crew. Unless you indicate otherwise, the launch will come up to 
starboard. It is best to have someone on deck with a boat hook to give 
the launchman a hand coming alongside. This doesn’t mean that the 
launchman can’t handle his launch. The anchored boat to which he is 
coming alongside is not stationary but is swinging to her anchor. A short, 
shallow cruiser with high freeboard and superstructure, will sheer, espe- 
cially when she fetches up on her anchor at the end of a tack, goes about 
and fills away on the other tack. The deep, low. sailing vessel, however, 
sit sedately waiting for the launch, providing a nearly stationary 

arget. 

Last, there is a technique to traveling in a launch. A man doesn’t have 
to stand to prove he’s a sailor. If the launchman steers from aft, as I did, 
he can’t see if his passengers insist on standing. Many of my landings last 
summer were made with only the masts of the vessel I was coming along- 
side to guide me. In addition to sitting down, it is well to trim ship, not 
dash to one side to get out, not to roughhouse. The young men and boys 
should help the rest into and out of the launch, for it’s no easy thing to 
get from one boat to another when there’s a bit of a sea running. 

And, then, don’t forget that the launch is there to serve you and this 
article is just to help you to better service. So blow three times . . . 









With several 
models specially adapted 
for yachting service — and with the exceptionally wide 
selection of standard models —yachtsmen find “all the 
answers” in the Evinrude line. Lightest, most compact 
motors for shortest dinghies and smallest sail craft. 
Special reduction gear models for auxiliary service on 


heavier hulls. Special long-shaft models, and special 


. brackets for mounting on high transoms. A choice of 


four superb 4-cylinder models for larger tenders and 
highest speeds ... including the sensational Zephyr 
... light as a “twin”... smooth as an “eight”. 

Write For Free Catalog — and special folder 


on “Reduction Gear Motors”. Also for catalog 
of Elto motors, priced as low as $26.50, F. O. B. $ 








4789 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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—at Los Angeles Municipal Airport 





NORTHILL COMPANY 


9851-9951 Sepulveda Blvd., Inglewood, California 
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Devoe Yacht Finishes 


Masterpieces of Paint Chemistry—Finishes . 
You’ve Always Hoped for. Including: 








DEVOE YACHT WHITE 


¢ True white—won’t turn yellow 

© Color-fast—all season through 

e Stays bright—self-cleaning 

© Not discolored by harbor gases 

¢ Won’t check or crack; fewer burn-offs 

¢ Easy-working—quick-drying—con- 
sistently good performance 





HONG KONG SPAR VARNISH 

© Deep, mirror-like gloss 

¢ Won’t spot white or let wood weather 
black (less re-varnishing) 

¢ Tough surface—withstands excessive 
changes in temperature and continued 
water submersions 

° A pleasure to use...easy brushing, de- 
sired body, quick drying 





Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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U. S. COAST GUARD RESERVE 
UNDER WAY 


(Continued from page 40) 


flotillas, which include only small sailing craft, are listed on the East and 
Gulf Coasts. They are the only all-sail groups in the Auxiliary and have 
come in for some amusing comments as to their value to the United States 
in time of war. 

‘The Coast Guard has the answer to that one, too. Obviously, the boats 
are of little strategic value but not so their skippers. From many an owner 
of these little craft may come some of the 1,620 enlisted men or 226 war- 
rant and commissioned officers in the new Reserve. 

All too clearly has Admiral Russell R. Waesche pictured the situation 
facing the nation’s seaports and inland waterways in the event of war. On 
the great, sprawling Tennessee Valley Authority Lake alone there are 
neither boats nor boat equipment to guard adequately the valuable dams 
and locks against saboteurs, he told a Senate Committee holding a hearing 
on the act before its passage. The Army Engineers have responsibility for 
guarding the locks but they lack the authority for their protection from the 
water side of the lake, Admiral Waesche asserted. Similar conditions exist, 
he said, at many other centers vital to our defense. Only with the support 
of boat owners in these areas will the Government at this time be equipped 
to set up adequate guards and patrols, the admiral was quoted as saying. 

The Commandant ably summed up the situation when he remarked: 
“We need the boats in those areas. The owners know their own boats, 
they know their engines, and they know the waters they are cruising in.”’ 


How may a yachtsman join the Reserve, other than as a temporary 
member? First, apply to the commandant in your Coast Guard District 
(they roughly correspond to Districts of the U.S. Navy). You will have to 
be a male citizen of the United States or territories and possessions, ex- 
cepting the Philippines, and must be between the ages of 17 and 64. In 
addition to physical and moral standards prescribed, you must obligate 
yourself to active duty in time of war or during any period of national 
emergency declared to exist by the President. 

Enlistments will be for a period of three years and, depending on your 
qualifications, ranks up through lieutenant commander will be conferred. 
While on active duty reservists wili receive full pay, allowances and com- 
pensations of regular Coast Guard personnel. 

So much for the regular Coast Guard Reserve. To join the Auxiliary a 
person must be the owner in part or whole of any boat over 16 feet, regard- 
less of rig or power. Upon examination by a board of Auxiliary officers, who 
are fellow yachtsmen, and passage of an elementary seamanship test, the 
boat owner is voted membership in the flotilla nearest his home port. He is 
now ready for enrollment in correspondence courses offered by the Coast 
Guard Institute at New London, Conn. Subjects offered include celestial 
navigation, Coast Guard personnel management, meteorology, ordnance 
and gunnery, in addition to seamanship and piloting. No commissions, 
however, are offered Auxiliary members. They are offered only in the 
Reserve. 

The Auxiliary has as its purposes the following: Furthering interest in 
safety of life at sea and upon navigable waters; promoting efficiency in the 
operation of motor boats and yachts; fostering a wider knowledge of and 
better compliance with the laws and rules governing the operation of 
motor boats and yachts; facilitating operations of the Coast Guard. 


Henze are some of the important regulations of the Reserve which should 
answer a number of questions expected to arise. Coast Guard headquarters 
will consider requests for letters of authority to solo Coast Guard aircraft 
from Reservists who are competent pilots holding effective certificates 
under the Civil Aeronautics Authority, or who are designated and currently 
qualified as Coast Guard aviators. Each request will be considered sepa- 
rately and upon its merits but, in general, only those will be approved in 
which it is clear that a definite advantage will accrue. 

A candidate for commission in the Reserve as an officer must have high 
school education and sufficient experience in the operation of motor boats 
or seagoing vessels to justify appointment. (This educational prerequisite, 
it is interesting to note, differs from requirements for commission in the 
Naval Reserve; a college education or two years of college work leading to 
a degree is necessary in the latter.) 

To be commissioned, in the temporary Reserve basis, as an ensign, & 
candidate mugt be between 21 and 35 years of age; as a lieutenant, junior 
grade, mre 4 21 and 45. 

Enlistments and reénlistments of temporary Reservists may be for i- 
definite periods or any designated period, although for no period greater 
than three years. 

Although a temporary Reserve officer is in line for promotion, the 
Commandant may revoke his existing appointment; if he is qualified for 4 
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Kale Ceuttert—humber F 


“WHO WANTS 
TO CRUISE ALONE?” 


No one, of course. Having your family and your friends 
with you as you head out past the harbor buoys is one 
of the greatest thrills in boating. But cramped quarters 
spoil the fun — and so the old hands insist on cruisers 

at are spaciously planned to accommodate extra 
guests in real comfort. This is one reason why Rich- 
ardson Cruisers are favorites with experienced boat- 
men. For 30 years, Richardson has been building boats 
designed to offer the utmost in roomy comfort, without 
sacrificing sturdy seaworthiness. 1941 Richardsons are 


even more luxurious than ever before! All cabins and 
deckhouses are surprisingly large and well-ventilated, 
with wide, full-length, inner-spring berths. Every 
model has ample locker and storage space for extended 
cruises — even the 26 footer boasts full headroom in 
both toilet and galley! The New 1941 Richardson Fleet 
includes 9 standard models, in 26, 31, 33 and 37 foot 
hulls. All offer the extra roominess you'd expect only in 
custom-built craft— at prices possible only with 
Richardson production methods. 


Write for new catalog F-41 today 
RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC., 366 Sweeney Street, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 









SPARKMAN AND STEPHENS designed this graceful new 1941 
Richardson 31 footer. Her large deckhouse and spacious for- 
ward cabin provide luxurious sleeping accommodations for 
four. Sleek, sturdy and economical — she’s an ideal family 
cruiser. 





THE SMOOTH-RUNNING, LEVEL-RIDING COMFORT of this 
new 26 foot Richardson is a revelation to owners of many 
larger craft. Designed for pleasant cruising, she sleeps four in a 
roomy cabin that has full headroom even in toilet and galley. 





SMART AND SEAWORTHY. This new 1941 Richardson 33 
footer laughs at tough weather. Available with sleeping ac- 
commodations for either four or six, this luxurious cruiser 
actually costs léss to own and operate than many smaller boats. 
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For SAFETY on 
wet, heeling decks 


ToP- SIDERS 





whew On every patented Sperry 
Top-Sider Safety Sole there are 
octopus-like tentacles to grip heel- 
ing, slippery decks. Safe for bright- 
work, too—the only herringbone 
sole with no space between seg- 
ments to pick up sand and dirt. 
Top-Sider Oxfords, white or navy, 
4.50. Top-Sider elk hide moccasins, 
white or brown, 6.50. At leading 
stores. If you cannot obtain Top- 
Siders in your community, write 
direct. Ask for booklet B-2. 


SPERRY TOP-SIDER FOOTWEAR 


15 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Connecticut 








MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
3 to 60 KW 


U. S. Marine Diesel Electric Plants are built to 
deliver the highest standard of modern Diesel 
performance. Safe... smooth operation... 
and easy starting. One, two, four and six 
cylinder models. 3 to 60 KW. Also complete 
line of gasoline units. Write for full information. 


2 Cyl.-5, 7%, 10 KW 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. **dSikosws 








CUSTOM-BUILT MOTOR YACHTS Sf OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 


STANDARL SIZES— 46, 54, 66 and 70 FEET 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42nd STREET 
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rank other than that which he is holding, and reappoint him in the rank 
or grade for which qualified. 

Temporary Reservists are appointed on the basis of relationship to a 
privately-owned vessel placed at the disposal of the Coast Guard and. 
accordingly, are not subject to transfer, even temporarily, from their boats. 

In the event of the total loss of a yacht loaned to the Government while 
such boat is in service by the Coast Guard, the Commandant will initiate 
action for Congressional relief to the owner. 

A new chapter in American yachting is about to open. Boating during 
the last war was in its infancy. But in the years since the 1920’s yachting 
has come of age and is ready to do its share in defending the Nation. 


ADRIFT WITHOUT A RUDDER 


(Continued from page 41) 


this course; only the foresail was carried, sheeted flat. We were slowed down 
considerably but still expected to make Salina Cruz by early afternoon. It 
was 4:30 p.m. when we were finally abreast of the entrance, and it looked 
bad. The sand has nearly filled the entrance, leaving a 100-foot passage. 

Immense rollers were breaking on the bar and sea wall and there was 
not a boat or sign of life anywhere. We passed the entrance, with Mexican 
and quarantine flags flying aloft and our American yacht ensign aft. We 
expected someone to show up, but no such luck. About half a mile past the 
entrance, we carried our rudder line to the bowsprit and all four of us, 
holding it off with the spinnaker boom, were able to swing her about, 
heading again for the entrance. Realizing that our position was becoming 
exceedingly precarious, we raised the American flag union down on our 
mainmast. Still there was no sign from the port. 


Tue wind, meanwhile, had increased; we were now unable to bring her 
around again and were headed straight for the breakers in Bamba Bay. 
The chart gave it as good holding ground so, using the lead, we approached 
the beach to within 300 feet of the breakers before we found bottom at 50 
feet. There we dropped our 100-pound hook. 

Launching our skiff, we were preparing to carry out a second anchor 
when we sighted a boat approaching from the direction of Salina Cruz. It 
turned out to be the pilot in a small open launch. Locura had been seen 
from the lighthouse. The pilot assured us he could get us in and made our 
hawser fast to his stern. His small launch could barely keep the slack out 
of the line. Under our own power, the pilot’s boat keeping us headed right, 
and stopping occasionally to allow the pilot to gain headway,.we again 
headed for the entrance. The pilot knew the channel and, although we 
were jerked violently from side to side, uncomfortably close to the breakers 
at the entrance, the danger was soon past and we were anchored in the 
outer harbor alongside the 56-foot American ketch Mildura that had been 
blown off 135 miles the previous week. 


By midnight, the wind had increased to 70 miles and some of the gusts 
certainly reached much higher velocities. Two days later, the wind still 
held at 60 miles and not until the fifth day did it begin to ease off. Luck 
certainly had been with us. 

The Locura is a 40-foot V-bottom gaff-headed schooner with 121% feet 
beam and six feet draft. She rode out a hurricane off Cape San Lucas in 
1937 and has proved an excellent deep water boat. Her rudder stock was 
made of galvanized Shelby tubing with quarter-inch wall. Due to my 
having coppered her bottom and rudder, electrolysis had been at work 
and the iron post had been eaten away. A Mexican ship carpenter built a 
new rudder, using only wood fastened with dowels. 





“Locura” is a V-bottom schooner that has proved herself to be an able 
sea boat. Here she has had the fishing chairs rigged -on her quarterdeck 
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“HUNKY-DORY,” A MODIFIED 
BANKS DORY 


(Continued from page 31) 


\ 


After a couple of weeks, however, I capitulated to my own unassuaged 
yearning and phoned Hiram up in Amesbury to go ahead and build one of 
those dories for me. She had a number of things Hiram didn’t like — white 
paint on the topsides, for instance. 

“That'll scare the fish,’”’ says Hiram. 

“T like white,’’ say I. ‘‘And put in a centerboard and a four-foot fore 
deck and six-inch washboards, mast partners and step.” 

“She won’t sail,’’ says Hiram. 

“T’ve got a rig I want to try on her,”’ say I. “‘So hang a rudder and make 
that centerboard husky.” 

Hiram got it all in, except that he got that husky centerboard part 
twisted, and put on a rudder fit for a battleship. I remember the first day I 
pushed off from Johnson’s dock at Bay Head, tickled as a kid. A sizable 
crowd ashore was watching. Stern-well dory was something new down 
Jersey way. I set the outboard, cranked her, started steering with the high 
tiller almost beyond reach. When the propeller stream hit the husky rud- 
der’s foreside, it promptly shoved the outboard sidewise. The crowd saw 
Hunky circle madly toward the dock and figured it was getting its money’s 
worth. Dropping the tiller, I quickly grabbed for the outboard, beat dis- 
aster and headed Hunky back on her course. But look who’s here! Dead 
ahead is a glorious, high speed 60-foot cruiser, throwing a stern wave like 
Niagara Falls. 

“Come on with that stern wave,” thinks I. ‘‘Here’s the girl that can 
take it.”’ 

So I headed Hunky close, where she’d get the worst of it. Hunky took 
one look at the looming, curling crest, decided this sort of an opponent was 
just her meat and scored a knockout in the first round. 

“There you are,’’ I seemed to hear her say. “‘ You’ll not.catch me sousing 
my skipper. Not a drop. Father Neptune’s my pal, all right, but I believe 
in keeping the old boy in his place.”’ 

That showed the crowd ashore a thing or two, I proudly reflected, as I 
heard a chorus of yells from back there. But something about the cheer 
sounded a bit too Bronxy. A gaze astern in the direction of many gesticula- 
tions revealed the battleship rudder with its six-foot tiller listlessly drifting 
by its discarded self. Hiram didn’t want to hang it, anyway, and Hunky 
sided with Hiram, tossing the nuisance from its pintles at the first oppor- 
tunity. I suppose Hunky’s impulsive ejection of unwanted surplus wasn’t 
born cf malicious intent to embarrass her new skipper but self-respecting 
ships just don’t go around like that, doing a strip-tease before strangers. 
And it’s doubtful if her skipper could have been more mortified if he’d lost 
his pants. Especially when that massive steering outfit nearly dragged him 
overboard as he backtracked to pick it up. 


A. fall I’d been anxious to try Hunky out in an honest blow down 
Barnegat, where it’s big enough to kick up a respectable sea, the steep, 
shoal kind. It was in that northeaster the week-end before the big hurri- 
cane of ’38 that Hunky had her chance. Don, my fishing companion, and I 
had planned a two-day hotel cruise — puddle jumping for softies, if you 
insist, but fun in an open boat. By the Almanac, it was about sunrise as we 
cast off at the Manasquan River Yacht Club dock but by the sky there 
wasn’t ever going to be a sunrise again. A driving wet northeaster was 
whipping the little Manasquan into a seething mass of grayish white. With 
rain drops hurled like pebbles beating on our oilskins, we headed down 
through the canal, past Bay Head, on down through the Mantaloking 
draw, with the route to ourselves. 

Heading on down toward Barnegat Inlet, each mile behind gave the 
gale that much more room to hoist up lumpy seas. Watching one of those 
big, crested combers come curling up the transom, all set to surge in 
through the outboard well, drown the motor and flood the boat, was dis- 
concerting. But the propeller stream, kicking its ten horse power out 
through the tunnel, would joust with each wave in turn, always coming 
out the winner. After watching Hunky win that endless battle, wave after 
wave, mile after mile, one lost the sense of impending disaster and just 
forgot about it. 

Down near the inlet, the last of several commercial fishing boats was 
Weighing anchor and heading for shelter. Either the fishing was poor or 
boats far bigger than Hunky had had enough northeaster, with perhaps 
worse coming. We’d had a great ride, anyway, so we turned and headed 
back up the bay. 

In the teeth of it, the real ride began. A 40-footer passed us, pitching, 
rolling, throwing spray over the cabin top. Hunky-Dory was too small to 
do much rolling but the way she would climb a crest, dive for the trough 
and take the next oncoming crest in stride was sport for kings. This was 
her kind of water. 

Not on this day, nor on any other, did I see anything that put Hunky’s 
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The BARNACLE 
Ready for Immediate. Delivery 


34’ x 23'5"'x 8'6"x 5' 4". 4-cylinder Alden Special Gray Motor. 
Sleeps 4. Double stateroom. $4850 


COASTWISE CRUISER also ready for immediate delivery. 
36’ 5" x 26'x 9/9" x 5’ 3”, $5950 


These boats cannot be duplicated at present prices 


JOHN G.' ALDEN 


131 State St., Boston in New York, 545 Fifth Ave. 











When the Wind Bies.. 


The “Lady Grace,” of San Francisco Bay, 

- will get-home safely ... because this trim 
“Seabird” type craft has hidden power 

in her hull—a 5 hp. Model AFM Wiscon- 
sin heavy duty air-cooled engine, with 
2-1 reverse reduction, turning a 3-blade 
Ye 12“ x 12” propeller, good for 6 knots. 
\ Whether YOUR specifications call for 
\ ” ogetewenrvines auxiliary power for asailboat 
\ . . or inboard power for utility boats, 
boats, launches, yacht tenders or 

... there are many good reasons 

hy you should specify “Wisconsin 

”. Catalog MSO0C has the facts. 


Wisconsin Motor Corporation 


Mm at WAU OK edt Sida: $4 ON A 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
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foredeck under, so far as green water is concerned. But there comes a time 
when there’s little to choose between water and rain and spray. Taking 
turns at steering, the one off duty would sit forward under a tarp, puff 
his pipe and grin at the helmsman taking bucketsful in the face. 


As the motor had seemed rainproof, we hadn’t even rigged a cover, 
coming down. Now, however, it began to sputter, finally gasped and quit. 
Oh, well, that was what the little spare outboard alongside the center- 
board was for. But shortly, she, too, sucked too much water through her 
air intake and called it a day. 

The varnished chart showed a cove a mile or so downwind on the west 
shore, where a road that might lead to help ended. At the moment, with 
water blown down our collars faster than it could run out our pants legs, 
anything that led to anything looked better than the status quo. So, urged 
by nine-foot oars, Hunky headed for the western shore, broadside to wind 
and wave. Taking it easy and letting the wind take care of the down bay 
part of the journey, we soon slid into the sheltered nook, feeling that 
Hunky hadn’t let us down. 

On the hunch that the outboards were too waterlogged to get going this 
side of a dry shop, Don headed for the only house in sight to seek trans- 
portation. On another hunch, I rigged a pup tent over the Johnson, re- 
placed in the well, wiped the motor dry, screwed in fresh plugs and found 
that the only treatment needed. 

“Tt’s six miles to the nearest town,”’ said Don, returning, ‘‘and shoe 
leather’s the only transportation. Not even a phone.”’ 

“©. K. Hop aboard,”’ I replied, stepping on a seat, intending to stow 
the small outboard spare forward. 

Don hopped with unanticipated alacrity, thereby demonstrating an- © 
other trait for which dories are famous — infamous, say some. They’ve 
been described as tender, having little initial stability, plenty of late 
stability. It makes them fine boats from which to handle nets. It also 
makes them delight in dumping the unwary overboard, heels up. They'll 
roll down and do it without taking a drop, then sit up straight and thumb 
a long nose at the erstwhile passenger as he comes up spluttering. Don’s 
hop caught me off balance, standing there on the seat with the outboard. 
Balance was regained supine in the starboard bilge, me down, motor on 
top. 

“‘__ eight, nine, ten! Meet the winner!’’ counted Don, as he hoisted 
the motor from my chest. 

Apparently nothing was injured but the skipper’s poise so, with tarp 
rigged over the pusher, Hunky ran the twenty miles back to Seaside 
Heights, about ten miles direct, another ten up and down. Docked again, 
we grabbed duffle and headed for the hotel. I was carrying a garbage pail 
in one hand as we entered the lobby and I can warmly recommend it. 
Some men achieve distinction by reason of impressive stature or an aristo- 
cratic nasal proboscis, or by sheer force of commanding personality. None 
of those attributes is mine but I always have my garbage pail. It’s astound- 
ing how people remember you when you barge into summer hotel lobbies 
with a bag to starboard and a garbage pail to port. 


Tue garbage pail has another advantage. It is the one and only easily 
portable container I’ve found that actually keeps things dry in an open 
boat under any and all conditions except complete submersion. The lid 
sheds everything from above. The bottom lets nothing soak in from below. 
And in that garbage pail go all my prized possessions, camera, Weston 
meter, the good watch that forgot to stay home, a change of clothing and 
so on. It’s the one place aboard that will keep matches and cigarettes 
usable, blow high, blow low. 

The following morning found us heading for Brielle in wind-blown fog 
and drizzle. Yesterday’s tussle had dislodged our compass but it looked 
easy to hold a course for a couple of miles through the fog, to where we 
could pick up a channel marker off Tom’s River. It looked easy but, after ~ 
a misty, mystified two hours, we ended up hard aground, shear pin sheared 
in the conventional manner. Probably somewhere in Barnegat Bay but 
by this time we were placing no bets. The whole world had gone geo 
graphically askew and mental fog set in thicker than anything nature 
could match. 

We’d given up the hunt for another shear pin and were sitting there 
disconsolately trying to solve this mysterious universe, when the fog 
thinned, unveiling the mystery. How it got there we couldn’t say but @ 
few hundred yards away sat the Seaside Park Yacht Club, our point of de 
parture two hours before. Thankful for Hunky’s shoal-hopping propensl 
ties, we hoisted motor, pulled off the flat and into the Berkeley Yach 
Basin. i 
With continued visibility uncertain, faith in navigating blind justifiably 
shaken, and Philadelphia to reach by evening, Don said: “Want to call ita 
week-end and leave the boat here? I’ll hike to Seaside Park, get a trail 
bus or taxi for Brielle, bring the car back for you and the duffle. = 

That seemed the surest solution so I put in the time replacing the shea 
pin. I had just finished when Don showed up again: 
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FOUR NEW [i 
AUXILIARY CRUIS 


*2375—ONE WEEK 


Delivery at New Bedford, Mass. | 


ERS | 


My builder, Palmer Scott & Co., 
has asked me to sell these sturdy 
little boats for him. 


a 
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Dobson designed, they are builtto § 
take anything..25’ x 20’ 7” x 
8’ 6” x 3/ 11’ with 6’ headroom | 
under hatches. They sleep four, 
with ‘midship galley and toilet. 
Bronze fastenings and fittings, com- 
plete equipment, Universal Blue 
Jacket Twin with reverse gear. One 
demonstrator at $2245.. 


FIRST COME— / 
FIRST SERVED. 
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307 East 44th Street) New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 








SYNCHRO-MASTER 


Ends Twin Engine * Beat’ 


Now you can enjoy all the advantages of twin engine performance without any of 
the disadvantages. Perfect synchronization with single throttle control uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. Easily installed on any boat. Write Synchro-Master, 
Dept. B-6, Seneca Falls, N. Y., for free bulletin. 


“RELAX” 38’ Synchro-Master-equipped 
cruiser owned by V. L. Walker, Hollywood, 


ASK ANY SYNCHRO- 
MASTER OWNER 















FIRE TAKES ITS OWN LIFE! 


Fire actually kills itself, in 6 short seconds, 
if your boat has LUX-O-Matic. 


LUX-O-Matic is self-acting, detects fire 
and extinguishes the blaze without human 
aid. Moreover, LUX-O-Matic operates 
even though every other electrical ‘and 
mechanical facility may be disabled. 
Underwriters approve it. 


Send for your copy of “Bon Voyage” 


WALTER KIDDE & CO., INC. 


615 West Street 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


EWA FIRE PROTECTION 
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“What did you do? Take an aeroplane?’’ I asked him sarcastically. 

“No,” replied Don, emphatically. ““Got no train. Got no bus. Got no 
taxi. I got a lift with the Coast Guard, though. Asked him if he was headed 
toward Brielle. He said he’d take me as far as Berkeley. And here I am. 
What kind of a game is this, anyway? I start fgr Brielle by boat, and end 
where I started. I start for Brielle by hopping a lift, and end where [| 
started. It’s no use. Let’s just settle down here.”’ 

“Hop in,” I answered, relieved at not leaving Hunky deserted among 
strangers. ‘We’re starting again.”’ 

It was raining harder now and visibility was not bad. Shore lines and 
channels stayed where they belonged and the trip was completed without 
further incident. We arrived at the club dock feeling that the dory had had 
her chance and had demonstrated her capabilities in a Barnegat north- 
easter. 

“Barnegat northeaster? Just a fan in a bath tub,” you say insultingly? 
Well, Hunky’s been tried out on the heaving Atlantic, too. When a big 
swell is running and large cabin jobs are taking a rolling, the sensation is 
that of gentle ascent and descent in a smoothly running elevator. Hunky 
takes those sharp crests over the Manasquan Inlet bar like a swan. I don’t 
mean she ever ran that inlet when a real blow was on; days when huge 
seas hurdle the north jetty and swarm right on over the south jetty in a 
sea of foam without changing pace, like the evening after the Morro 
Castle disaster, for instance. 

I asked a patrolling Coast Guard what boat he’d pick to run the inlet 
right then, as we stood there watching it. 

“The boat was never built that cauld run that inlet now,’’ he replied. 


Bur the fishermen down at Blodgett’s Landing, where Hunky and I go 
for a chin now and then, say Hunky will get in, blow or no blow. 

“There’s one thing about a dory like that,’’ said one. “If you ever get 
caught out in her when it’s kicking up too rough to run the inlet, just 
ride her right through the surf. You can’t beat a dory for that. Hoist that 
outboard right in out o’ that there stern hole. Set up in the bow with a 
scullin’ oar out, shove her in the surf backwards and let her coast. She’ll 
land you high and dry on the beach if you sit tight and don’t meddle.” 

That’s a comforting thought, and about climaxes Hunky-Dory’s advan- 
tages. If she ever has to try it, I’ll let you know how it worked. That is, 
if it did. 


oP 


HUDSON RIVER SHAD BOATS 


(Continued from page 42) 


admire. Comparison of the lines of a whaleboat with those of the shad skiffs 
shows, in many respects, a marked similarity, with the exception that the 
shad skiff has a transom stern in contrast with the double-ended whaleboat. 
Carrying out the water lines of the shad skiff to a canoe stern makes the 
similarity with the whaleboat model quite apparent. 

Years ago, in the heyday of the shad fishing industry, hundreds of thou- 
sands of shad were taken in the Hudson by seines and other nets in a short 
season of about two months in the spawning period. Scap nets, mounted 
ashore or in flat-bottomed boats, were used in the creeks. Great rivalry 
obtained as to the respective delicacy of Hudson River and Chesapeake 
Bay shad. In 1896, 50,000,000 pounds of shad, with a value of $1,600,000, 
were caught along the Atlantic Coast from Florida to the tip of Maine. 
Before the Troy dam was built, shad were known to run up the Hudson 
to Baker’s Falls, about fifty miles above Albany. American shad fishing 
even attracted some attention in England as shown by the sketch from the 
Illustrated London News of August 7th, 1875, the scene evidently being 
taken from operations in the lower Hudson, in the vicinity of the Palisades. 


Ovr Atlantic shad is the largest of the herring family found in this coun- 
try, ranging to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and spawning in all the rivers of 
the Atlantic Coast. It was introduced on the Pacific Coast between 1871 
and 1880 and has since become abundant from the coast of Northern 
California to Alaska. Beginning in November, in Florida, the schools 
progress north, reaching the Hudson early in April, when conditions are 
favorable, and the Kennebec in May and June. The fish are taken in their 
upstream passage, since they become thin and emaciated after spawning. 
Because of predatory fish, eels devouring the spawn, pollution and obstruc- 
tions, the shad runs as well as the fishing have greatly declined in the past 
two decades, although as far back as 1870 fishing was abandoned in many 
places. The catch of nearly 600,000 in 1896 in the Hudson had decreased 
to about 9000 in 1916. However, in spite of pollution, etc., shad continue 
to run in the Hudson with the coming of spring, and with some increase in 
numbers in recent years. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 53) 


Beckwith Jordan, who is Chief of Operations or something like that for 
the St. Louis district of the United States Coast Guard, took me aboard the 
Lighthouse Tender Goldenrod when I was out his way a couple of months 
ago. We entered the chart house of this modern river boat and I took cog- 
nizance of the electric steering and engine control. Beck said: ‘‘ What do you 
not see that you expected to find in a Government vessel?” I looked around. 
Bell pull, whistle cord, chart rack, dividers, parallel rulers — everything 
seemed to be there. ‘‘I give up,”’ I told him. So he pointed out that the only 
article of equipment the Goldenrod lacks is a compass. Seems that you don’t 
need one on the Mississippi River. When it comes in thick o’ fog, you drop 
your spuds or tie up to the bank and await navigable conditions. 


CHARTERING—THAT’S THE IDEA 


(Continued from page 54) 


given to another man’s boat. Instances of yachts being returned in better 
condition than when they were taken away are commonplace. 

There is no uniform rule as to whether an insurance company must be 
notified when a yacht is chartered. Some companies require notification, 
others do not. The safest plan is to give notice. Beyond this, there are no 
requirements and there is no increase in the owner’s premium. However, 
if a yacht is maintained solely for the purpose of chartering, she may cease 
to be a yacht so far as the insurance company is concerned and be ineligible 
for the usual yacht coverage. This would apply, for example, to a boat 
taking out parties for day sails. It does not apply to normal chartering for 
a week, a month or a season, which comes within the scope of the clause 
warranting that the yacht is ‘‘to be used solely for private pleasure pur- 
poses.’”’ There is no change in the coverage of a yacht while under charter. 
If the charterer has the bad luck to lose gear, the policy carried by the 
owner will pay for the replacements. The insurance company assumes 
the risk for the seamanship of the charterer. 


Cuarrerine a boat for racing is somewhat different from chartering for 
eruising since the eligibility rules must be taken into consideration. The 
North American Yacht Racing Union rule is: “‘No yacht which has been 
chartered shall be entered for a race unless she has been chartered in good 
faith for a period of not less than thirty days.’’ Never, of course, does the 
charterer fly the owner’s club burgee or private signal. If the charterer is 
a member of a yacht club, he sails under its colors; otherwise, a plain 
pennant has to satisfy him. Even if the owner goes as crew in his chartered 
boat, the charterer’s burgee is flown. 

The standard charter party describes in full detail the respective duties 
of owner and charterer — even to the hour of the day on which the yacht 
is to be delivered. If the owner is unable to make delivery at the appointed 
hour and within the named period of grace, the charter contract may be 
legally cancelled. And if the charterer fails to return the yacht on time 
and if the delay was not ‘due to causes beyond his control,’’ he is required 
to pay demurrage fees. Generally, however, all such legalistic phrases are 
subject to common sense interpretation. 

The owner agrees to deliver the yacht ‘staunch, clean, and in good 
condition,”’ fully furnished, “including china, linen, glass and silverware.”’ 
He removes clothes and other personal gear, fills the water and gas tanks 
and steps ashore. The charterer agrees to return the yacht with “all linen, 
napery, etc. relaundered”’ and it is also understood that he will leave the 
yacht with full tanks. Much more important, he agrees to surrender the 
yacht “‘free and clear of any indebtedness that may have been incurred for 
his account during the term of the charter.” In other words, the problem of 
libel is adequately covered. 


Even in these days, when so many auxiliaries as well as motor cruisers 
are pretty much standardized, sister ships, like sisters, may differ mightily 
from each other and the charter value may well depend on these differ- 
ences. Roughly, a boat brings approximately 7 to 10 per cent of her value 
per month. But the rates may be shaded one way or the other according 
to the desirability of the boat, accommodations and equipment, her loca- 
tion, and the length of the charter period. As with buying, the price that 
one is willing to pay is affected by individual likes and dislikes. For example, 
a man may be more eager to charter one boat than another and be willing 
to pay a higher. rate simply because she has a better inventory of charts 
and better navigational equipment. Or his decision may rest on the comfort 
of the mattresses. 

But, having looked her over, he wants her. And sometimes, having sailed 
her, he wants her for keeps and the owner has to make the big decision — 
Whether to sell or to sail. 








Dulux will get your 


boat overboard faster... 
keep it white all season 





F you’ve been too busy to work on your boat 
| till now, don’t worry— DULUxX will enable you 
to enjoy this season’s sailing right away. With 
this smoothly-brushing, quick-drying marine fin- 
ish, you can get your boat into the water in record 
time. DULUX dries fast . . . yet it’s quick and 
easy to apply. 

In addition to speed, DULUX gives you a longer- 
lasting, brilliantly white finish. That’s because 
DULUX was developed by research chemists in 
the Du Pont laboratories as a distinctly different 
finish for marine use. It stays glassy-smooth and 
snowy-white, and is resistant to hot sun, salt 
water, fumes and harbor gases. It is tough and 
durable—one painting generally keeps boats look- 
ing fresh and trim all season long. 


DULUX marine finishes come in white, colors, 
and clear, for every surface from masthead to 
waterline, for decks, topsides, brightwork, bull, 
and interiors. See your Marine Supplies Dealer, 
or write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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BOATS BFAUTIFUL 





r--[JNCENSORED! 


An inquiry from overseas reveals that 
* %*%& %* interest in our welded steel yachts is not 
confined merely to these good Ameri- 


can waters...nor has the weight of 
wartime naval duties dulled that same 
interest. 


A Lieutenant-Commander on the Com- 

mander-in-Chief’s Staff in Rosyth, a 

land, exhibits keen interest in the ans, 

illustrations es descriptions of . 

welded steel yachts as advertised in 

"Yachting,”’ and desires further details. 
This ‘two-and-a-half striper’’ particularly likes the layout and 
wholesome dines of Burger steel yachts. 


Now if our line elicits such interest from 
an experienced naval officer and yachts- 
man, don't you think our steel yachts 
can meet your exacting requirements 
also? 


If you're in the market for cruising com- 
fort and top performance; lifetime 
service with lower maintenance; and 
sheer beauty and smartness... write 
us and tell your story. 


SAit AND POWER: STEFLAND WOOD: STANDARDIZED AND CUSTOM 


*BRURGER BOAT CO: Manttowoc Wis « 


Boat Budderr+ Since 186i5.. 















Old Man Joe says: 


MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 
built by Higgins Industries of New 
Orleans are equipped with 


JOES 


Heavy Duty Gears 


Double Cone Clutch — Full Power — Full Speed 
100% Reverse, with 


LOW CENTER of GRAVITY 


Low aw of oy permits low engine installa- 
tion, shallow oi - Installs either end of engine. 
Rugged Cone Clutch design dampens out vibra- 





tion. Direct drive through clutches — no idle 
churning in oil. 


U. S$. Navy, Coast Guard, are using in large 
quantities several sizes and types of Joes Gears 


Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 21 Fox St, New Haven, Conn. 








Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
GEARS 
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RUBBER MASTS—THEIR PREVENTION 
AND CURE 


(Continued trom page 36) 


class, be sure not to order your mast sight unseen. The builder has a few 
of doubtful quality which he has to get rid of, and which are bound to go to 
the customers who he feels are not painstaking. Spruce varies as much as 
30 per cent in density and, strangely enough, the lightest pieces are not 
necessarily the most limber. If you are fortunate enough to get a light mast 
that is fairly stiff and at the same time happens to have a low center of 
gravity, your troubles with rubberitis are probaly over. 


COMPARISON OF THE THREE DOUBLE-SPREADER RIGS 
Type Advantages Disadvantages 


Fig. 1 Positive control of mast- Too much stretch 
Uppers to Deck head from the deck Excessive windage 


Fig. 2 Reduced windage Masthead sags to leeward 
Diamond Reduced stretch 

Fig. 3 Sagging eliminated None, except _ slightly 
New Type Windage and stretch bulkier fittings at outer 


as with Type 2. Cer- 
tain stays can be re- 
duced in diameter 


ends of lower spreaders 


TAKE CARE IN CHOOSING YOUR CREW! 


(Continued from page 52) 


think nothing of using a nice white dishmop on the black bottom of the 
frying pan. Sort of sloppy, he was, but we knew what.to watch for and we 
got along fine. He loved to climb the mast and, if one of the boys hoisted up 
a bottle of beer to him, he would burst into some fine selections from opera 
— and he certainly could sing. The more beer he had, the higher his voice 
went. He kept us all amused. 

If you can find a chap who doesn’t work at all on Saturday, grab him. He 
can then spend the morning scrubbing the deck and topsides, putting the 
light sails aboard and getting the boat ready for the race. All the skipper 
has to do, then, is step aboard and cast off. See that this chap can splice, 
and you'll have someone who can do all the little jobs that invariably have 
to be done just before a race. 

Before signing on your mate, there is one important point which should 
be settled and that is whether he is a member of the club in good standing. 
At one club I know, there is a rule that if a member in arrears sails in a 
boat in a race, that boat is automatically disqualified. It is a good enough 
rule but it may cause great embarrassment to an unsuspecting skipper. 


oe would hardly think it necessary to mention the most important 
thing of all that a man who sails should be able to do well, and that is swim. 
It is surprising how many chaps who sail can’t swim at all, a state of affairs 
that is really dangerous. 

In one race in which half a dozen yachts were starting, it was blowing 
hard, with a big sea. After we rounded the outer mark, about three miles 
offshore, the boats were fairly well spread out. We were second. It was a run 
and spinnakers were set. Suddenly, we saw the spinnaker on the leading 
boat fly up, with the pole dangling out; the whole thing then came down in 
the water ahead of the boat. Our startled eyes then perceived a man 
floundering in the water. The boat was behaving in a queer manner and, 
as we came up, her skipper yelled to us that we were to pick Jim up; his 
boat was out of control. The spinnaker, in some way, had wrapped itself 
around the rudder. We immediately jibed, took in the spinnaker, and finally 
picked Jim up — no easy task. 

After reading this far, try to 
conjure up a picture of the per- 
fect crew. He must be a bach- 
elor who has never owned a 
boat, not too socially inclined, 
with Saturday mornings free, 
strong but not too fat, handy 
with a marlinespike, having in 
one hand a certificate of health 
and in the other a receipted 
yacht club bill. 

Now you know what kind of 
a crew to look for. However, I 
might as well have saved my- 
self the trouble of telling you 
for, if I know skippers, you’ll 
probably end up with the office 
boy and your wife’s brother! 
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Elechonic rnounces 
The First 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING SYSTEM 


* More and Better Light—Now you can make your boat 
even more pleasant and restful—even more attractive! Elec- 
tronic’s new fluorescent lighting brings you daylight at night 
—a cooler, more abundant light that lets you see better — 
reduces eye strain and fatigue—makes relaxation easier! 


* Lower Battery Drain—Not only does fluorescent lighting 
give you far more illumination but it cuts the previous battery 
drain in half. For example, a 15 watt fluorescent lamp will 
produce more and better light than the 30 watt lamp you’ve 
been using. 


* 110-Volt Operation—In addition, your Electronic fluores- 
cent lighting system will operate from the regular 110-volt 
line while you are at the dock. No need to change any con- 
nections—just plug the 110-volt line into a convenient outlet, 
and the Electronic Vibrator automatically switches off. 


* Added Beauty— You'll be surprised, too—and pleased— 
at the difference fluorescent lighting makes in the appearance 
of your boat at night. It brings out the true color and real 
beauty of the finish, appointments, and furnishings. And the 


For Boats 


ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, 


MARINE DIVISION © INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


handsome chromium light fixtures, themselves, add a new and 
modern note of distinction! Lamps are available in various 
colors. 


* Adaptable to Any Boat—Electronic fluorescent lighting 
systems are complete with fixtures, lamps, and the necessary 
converters for operation. Electronic can arrange any number 
of lamps, of any wattage, to meet your particular desires. 


* As Auxiliary Equipment—Electronic offers Black Light 
for your safety and convenience. Through the use of this revo- 
lutionary new device your cockpit and cabin remain dark, yet 
instruments, stair railings and deck rails are easily visible. 


* Used by Defense Forces—U. S. Army, Navy and Coast 
Guard are supplied with fluorescent lighting equipment by 
Electronic. see 

Why not enjoy the comfort and pleasure of fluorescent light- 
ing on your boat? It gives better, more economical illumination 
—and the cost is amazingly reasonable! For full information 
address: 
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TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
vx ESTABLISHED 1885 yx 


CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION OF 
QUALITY BOATS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
FRANCIS H. EARLY, N.A., President 
CHARLES W. MORSE, JR., Treasurer 
WM. A. SCHAEDLA, V. P. JAMES M. TRUSCOTT 
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SAILBOAT FITTINGS — YACHT RIGGING 


Refit and modernize your sailboat with Merriman-designed and made 
fittings and rigging. 
BLOCKS TURNBUCKLES WINCHES GOOSENECKS 
OUTHAULS SNAP SHACKLES MAST TANGS 
KORODLESS RIGGING ASSEMBLIES 
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PENGUIN CLASS 
, ERRIMAN BROS. CONSTRUCTION KITS 
InN c. and 
185 AMORY BOSTON 
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SPEEDOMETER 


@ Tells fastest course 

@ Checks selection and trim of sails 

@ Compares racing maneuvers 

@ Aids navigation 

@ Determines economical cruising speed 
@ Assures constant trolling speed 

@ Fits any boat 


The only part that projects from hull is a short, easily 
replaceable “trigger” of thin wire. Speedometer is readily 
inserted in boat or withdrawn for storage. Six months’ 
money-back guarantee of unconditional satisfaction. 


See your boat yard or marine dealer or write for folder. 


S CA Complete, ready to install. In 
Fate Pr, variousspeed ranges and lengths $ 9 3 


oe for large and small boats. 






FISHER PIERCE CO. 


74 FREEPORT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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PRINCIPAL WEATHER BROADCASTS 


(Continued from page 65) 











Station 


NOG 
CJIC 
wsoo 
NNFQ 
NNFA 
WAD 
WTAQ 


WISN 
NRRY 
WTMJ 


WIND 


WCFL 
WMBI 
WLS 
WAY 


CKLW 
WJR 
WwwJ 
WXYZ 


WTOL 
WHK 


WMI 


WTAM 
NMD 


WGR 
WBEN 
WLEU 
WHAM 


WHEC 


WCAD 


Location Kilocycles 


U.S. Coast Guard 2572 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie 1490 


Sault Ste. Marie 1230 


U.S. Coast Guard 2572 
Sherwood Point, Wis. 
U.S. Coast Guard 2572 
Mackinaw City 

Port Washington, 2550 
Wis. 

Green Bay 1360 


Milwaukee 1120 


U.S. Coast Guard 2572 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 620 
Chicago 560 
Chicago 1000 
Chicago 1110 
Chicago 890 


Lake Bluff, Ill. 2550 


2514 
etc. 
Detroit 800 
Detroit 760 
Detroit 950 
Detroit 1270 
Toledo 1230 
Cleveland 1420 
Lorain 2514 
2550 
etc. 
Cleveland 1100 


U.S. Coast Guard 2572 
Cleveland 


Buffalo 550 
Buffalo 930 
Erie, Pa. 1450 
Rochester 1180 
Rochester 1460 


Canton, N. Y. 1250 


Schedule 


11:50 am and pm 
EST 

12:35, 6:00, and 7:30 
pm EST 

11:30 am; 12:15, 
7:00 and 10:00 pm 
10:20 am and pm 
CST 

12:00 noon and 12:00 
midnight EST 

10:45 am and 4:45 
pm CST 

10:00 and 10:30 am; 
12:15 and 6:44 pm 
(except Sun.) CST 
12:45 and 9:30 pm 
(Sun.) CST 

10:30 am; 11:00 pm 
CST 
10:00amand pm CST 


3:50 pm _ (except 
Sun.) 

9:15 and 11:55 am 
(Sun. only) 

10:15 pm daily CST 
9:00 to 9:05 am CST 
(except Sun.) 

5:30, 10:00, and 11 
am; 1:00, 4:00, 6:00, 
8:00 and 10:45 pm 
CST (except Sun.) 
6:00 and 7:00 am 
CST: (except Sun.) 
5:00 am and 10:54 
am CST (except 
Sun.) 

5:15, 5:30 and 11:30 
am; 5:15 and 5:30 
pm EST 

4:00, 6:00, and 8:05 
am; 7:15 pm 

8:00 am and 11:15 
pm 

1:00 and 7:55 am; 
12:30, 6:15 and 11:00 
pm 

12:00 noon; 6:30 pm 
12:00 noon; 6:00 pm 
6:45 am; 12:15, 6:40 
and 11:00 pm (ex- 
cept Sun.) 

5:45 and 11:15 am; 
5:15 and 11:15 pm 


7:00 am and (Sun. 
only) 10:05 am 
11:30 am and pm 
EST 

6:30, 7:00, 8:30, and 
11:05 am; 5:05 and 
10:15 pm EST 

6:15, 6:45, 8:07, and 
11:37 am; 5:08 and 
10:19 pm EST 

12:15 pm EST 

12:15 and 6:10 pm 
EST (except Sun.) 
11:15 am; 2:55, and 
5:10 pm EST (except 
Sat. and Sun.) 

11:33 am EST (ex- 
cept Sun.) 
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NEW YORK STATE PASSES ONEROUS 
LEGISLATION 


|x spite of vigorous protests from boating organizations and interests, 
the press, and individuals, Governor Lehman has signed Assembly Bill 
No. Int. 1322, known as the Kreinheder Bill, which revises the navigation 
laws of the State of New York. Some of these revisions were, perhaps, 
necessary, but there are several clauses in the bill that will prove burden- 
some to boat owners who use their craft on the navigable waters of the 
state. Such navigable waters include all inland lakes and streams wholly 
included within the state and not privately owned which are navigable in 
fact and are not connected by navigable channels with tidewater. 

The chief objection of yachtsmen to the bill is to Section 70, limiting 
the operation of power boats by minors. This reads that: “‘ No mechanically 
propelled pleasure vessel having a power unit installation in excess of 
10 horse power . .. shall be operated by a person less than sixteen years of 
age, nor shall any person less than sixteen years of age operate a mechani- 
cally propelled pleasure vessel at a speed in excess of five miles per hour.” 


Tus bill also provides for the numbering of motor driven boats in Section 
71, which says that: “Effective January 1, 1942, every mechanically 
propelled vessel operated on the navigable waters of the State shall be 
registered.’’ Owners will be required to file an application of registry with 
the Superintendent of Public Works, and the applicant will have to pay a 
fee of $1.00 for a certificate of registration. The owner will have to carry 
a number assigned to him in figures at least three inches in height on each 
side of the bow of his vessel. 

This last restriction, except for the fee of $1.00, requires only what the 
Federal Government requires in boats used on federal waterways. 


It is hoped that the provisions of Section 70 may be modified before 
next season. 


THREE NAVY BOATS IN OCEAN RACE 


Enrry of three yachts by the U. S. Naval Academy has brought the list 
of signed entries in the Storm Trysail— Hampton Y.C. ocean race from 
New London to Hampton Roads, Va., up to nineteen. 

The three Navy boats, Vamarie, Highland Light and Freedom, are all 
in Class A and will sail the 422-mile course from New London around 
Vineyard Sound L.V. to the Chesapeake. The 88’ schooner Freedom is 
outside the regular Class A limit but may either sail against the fleet or, 
if another large entry appears, a match race will be arranged. A dozen 
other well-known boats are reported to be rounding up crews for the race. 


RACING TO BLOCK ISLAND 


Pans are well under way and some tentative entries are in hand for the 
thirty-second running of the New York Athletic Club’s race to Block 
Island. Scheduled for the week-end of July 12th, the sailing division, di- 
vided into cruising and racing types, will get away on Friday evening, 
July 11th, and should finish at Block Island on the following day. 

The motor boats, competing under the predicted log rule, will start at 
their own choice of time on Saturday morning and are scheduled to finish 
at 8:00 p.m. on the same day. Circulars describing the conditions in full 
may be obtained from the Race Committee Chairman, F. W. Horenburger, 
572 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

It is again planned to serve a Get-Together Breakfast at the Narragan- 
sett Inn, Block Island, to all contestants on Sunday morning, July 13th, 
before they depart on the homeward-bound trip. 
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Will Be 
A SPECIAL CRUISING NUMBER 


DON’T MISS IT! 





Reserve Your Copy at Your Newsdealer's 
in Advance! 

















IX) POLAROID’ Day Glasses 


Shut Out Dazzling Reflected Glare 
that Hides Surface and Underwater Details! 


Generations of yachtsmen have had to squint and strain 
to see buoys, markers and underwater obstructions hidden 
by dazzling reflected glare. Ordinary sun glasses brought 
some relief from over-brilliant light, but they dimmed 
details of the view, as well as glare reflected from water. 

When the amazing Polaroid light control that actually 
discriminates against the reflected glare was offered in 
AO Polaroid Day Glasses, it is no wonder that yachtsmen 
were among the first to be interested. When a trial proved 
that this unique glare-protection dims the glare much 
more than the “seeing” light and sharpens-up details, 
AO Polaroid Day Glasses became a “must” item in the 
equipment of hundreds of boats. 

Make these sensational glasses a part of YOUR equip- 
ment this season. You'll be showing consideration for 
your eyes and the safety of your boat. Remember your 
guests, too, and keep extra pairs aboard for their eye- 
comfort. It’s a courtesy that costs little... AO Polaroid 
Day Glasses can be obtained wherever fine sun glasses are 
sold for as little as $1.95. If you wear glasses, the man 
who examines your eyes can give you curved Polaroid 
lenses ground to your prescription.  *T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Southbridge, Mass. World’s Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Products 
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UNIVERSAL UTILITY FOUR 


25 Certified h.p.; 95 Cubic Inches Piston Displacement. Complete with 
Electric Starter, Built-in Reversing Gear, Instrument Panel, etc. 
Here’s great news if your boat is a runabout, light cruiser or auxiliary up to 40 ft.! 


For this year, Universal selects the Utility Four — world’s most popular 4-cylinder 
motor — as its June special,.at a full $50 price reduction! 
It’s the standard model in every way —no changes — nothing left off — no 


skimping on quality! It’s ‘completely salt-water-equipped and fully covered by 
Universal’s standard guarantee. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY We can assure immediate out-of-stock delive 


a limited number of these motors. If you want a true 100% marine motor — built wn 
the sea, not converted for it — this is the time to act! See your nearest Universal Dealer 
or write us for full details. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 44 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 








ACT TODAY..and Enjoy 


PRACTICAL e LOW-COST 


AUTOMATIC STEERING! 


lnvestigate 
THE SENSATIONAL 






Get rid of drudgery at the wheel! Here’s reliable, proved 

AUTOMATIC STEERING for ships up to 150 feet in 

length. For more than 9 years the Photo-Electric Pilot has 

given complete satisfaction on all types of craft. Own one 
. enjoy one... this season! 


ASK FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


FREE literature describes models available for pleasure 
and commercial craft. You owe it to yourself to know 
all about Photo-Electric Pilot automatic steering. 





Write today to: Photo-Electric Pilot Corp. 
701 Corbett Building, Portland, Oregon 


PHOTO ELECTRIC PILOT CORP. 


701 CORBETT BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The seventy-fifth anniversary dinner of the Boston Y.C. turned out to 
be a grand success with more than 500 yachtsmen and yachtswomen on 
deck, representing more than 25 yachts clubs. Commodore Donald M. 
Gardner presided. James R. Hodder, commodore of the club in its sixtieth 
year, was toastmaster. He paid tribute to William A. Carey, the oldest 
member, who is 92 and who designed the club flag after the merger with 
Hull in 1903. Commander Donald MacMillan, Arctic explorer, discussed 
Greenland and referred to the Vikings as the first American yachtsmen. 
The Jubilee provided one of the best ‘‘gams”’ ever held along the Bay. 


> Circulars and entry blanks are out for the seventh New London to 
Marblehead Ocean Race for the Lambert Trophy, held under the colors of 
the Eastern Y.C. The 171-nautical mile race gets under way from Sarahs 
Ledge on June 15th. Entries must be in the hands of the Eastern Y.C. race 
committee, J. R. C. McBeath, chairman, 590 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton, on or before June 10th. 


> The National “110” Class Y:R.A. has approved the appointment of 
the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Company, in Wareham, as official builder for 
all new ‘‘110’s” in the eastern part of the country, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Secretary-Treasurer Willard Emery, of Boston. The 
intensive defense program under way at Lawley’s is responsible for the 
shift. The new builders have taken over the identical jigs and patterns used 
at Neponset. The first two boats of the Marblehead ‘‘110”’ fleet are now 
at their moorings. 


> The regatta committee of the South Boston Y.C., headed by the veteran 
Arthur E. McGarry, was busy lining up an intensive small boat program. 


> Marian J. Cooney, of the Sandy Bay Y.C., and Roy Pigeon, of the 
Cottage Park Y.C., were reélected president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively, at the annual meeting of the Eighteen Foot Knockabout 
Association. The board of judges includes Almon E. Whittemore, of Cot- 
tage Park, Commodore Gordon Russell, Savin Hill, Commodore Carl 
Gabele, of South Boston, W. H. Hubbard and E. Thomas, of Sandy Bay. 
The keynote of the meeting of the class, which started in 1898, was “plenty 
of racing this season.”” There will be 15 regular races for the ‘18’s”’ in 
addition to the Rockport and Karshick series. Commodore Russell has 
acquired the noted Nipper from Les Rawding. 


> More than 75 boat owners attended the spring meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Indian Marconi Class Association. This class has scheduled 
eleven championship series races in addition to the Quincy Bay and Mar- 
blehead Race Week list. A round robin race among the leading boats of 
each club is being planned for a trophy put up by Norman Gray, of the 
Winthrop Y.C. President Charles Graf presided and the clubs represented 
included Cottage Park, Pleasant Park, Squantum, Wollaston, Winthrop, 
South Boston, Savin Hill, Merrymount, Weymouth and Avalon. 


> George E. Hills, of the Hingham Y.C., was elected president of the 
South Shore Junior Y.R.A. at the eleventh annual meeting. W. Richmond 
Arnold, of the Duxbury Y.C., is vice president and Richard W. Pratt, of 
the Cohasset Y.C., succeeds Henry R. Hedge, of Plymouth, as secretary- 
treasurer. The directors for the coming year are: Fred W. Goeller, Jr., 
Thomas E. Sears, President Hills and Secretary Pratt. Because of the 
difficulties experienced in previous years in borrowing a sufficient number 
of boats for the championship series, it was decided to try a new method 
of selecting the Sears Cup entry from this district. The South Shore of the 
Massachusetts Bay district is to be divided into two sub-districts, North 
and South. Each sub-district will hold a round robin series. The two top 
crews from each area will enter the final district championship for the 
Finlay Cup series which will be held at the Hingham Y.C., beginning 
August 11th. 


> John Fuller, of Williams College, has been named the new nautical in- 
structor at the Eastern Y.C. He succeeds Eric Olsen, who developed the 
Sears Cup championship crew last season. 
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“IN CATBOATS 
OR 


CUP DEFENDERS, 
the little details 


e 44 
win 


Above: The Ranger, America’s Cup Defender. At right: Captain Monsell’s Wally W. 


SAYS 
CAPTAIN GEORGE H. MONSELL 


Renowned Sailing Master 


For 40 years, Captain Monsell has skippered everything 
from Catboats to America’s Cup Defenders. His success 
is engraved on the world’s most honored trophies. 
Below, he gives pointers on yachting to a prominent 
New York business man; tycoon behind a desk but 
tyro before the mast. 


CAPTAIN MONSELL: Your first step is to outfit your boat 
—and do it like you built your business. It’s the details 
that win. Take rigging... 


TYCOON: I’m buying the best of rope, Cap’n. 


caP’N: The best? Or the most expensive? 
Now I use three kinds of rope—all Plymouth 
Manila, of course. Where strain is great, on 
running rigging, halyards and sheets, I en- 
Capt. Monsell trust lives and victories only to Plymouth 








Yacht Manila. For mooring lines, I get my 
money’s worth out of Plymouth Bolt Manila, 
the best buy in rope. And my third standby is 
Plymouth Regular Manila for general deck use 
and rope yarns. That way I get maximum 
safety and service for the least money. 


tycoon: I thought money was no object to you Cup 
Defender chaps. 


cap’n: Nonsense! Sailin’s my business and I run it just 
like you do yours. 


Thanks, Captain Monsell, for really sound advice on 
boat management. Since 1851, America’s Cup Defenders 
have been outfitted with Plymouth Rope. The record 
shows that Plymouth is The Rope You Can Trust. 


A Free Book for Yachtsmen will be sent on request. 
Title: ““Useful Knots and How to Tie Them.” Address 
Plymouth Cordage Company, North Ply- 
mouth, Mass. In Canada: Welland, Ont. 





PLYMOUTH 


THE Kope YOU CAN TRUST 





PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts 


Please mail me a copy of “Useful Knots 
And How To Tie Them.” 
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Polished Bronze Whisker Pole Fittings, Fig. 654—$2.75 per set 


And, there are many others—equally as important to efficient - 
sail handling—fully described in our new 32-page SAILBOAT 
HANDBOOK. Complete equipment lists, rigging sketches, 
and a sail plan drawing are featured! Ask your dealer for a 
FREE copy, or write us today. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO.. INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 











STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 
to 70 FEET 


HENRY C. GRERE & CO. INC. 


3250 Plorwth Washtenaw bbe. Chicago, Plt. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> I suppose other seaport sections have had some of their waters closed 
to traffic, as we have in Narragansett Bay and its vicinity, and I don’t 
suppose yachtsmen anywhere are doing any more kicking than we are 
here, which is none. We are, however, doing a little suggesting. 

Now the Army has issued an order. They’re going to have coast artillery 
firing from Sachuest Point intermittently until the last of June. The 
southerly boundary of the danger zone there is about six miles south of 
Sachuest Point, and the zone boundaries are a line from the Point toward 
Brenton Reef Lightship — a six-mile range goes within less than half a 
mile of the lightship — and, to the eastward, a line from Sachuest Point 
through Sakonnet Point and about three and one-half miles beyond it. 
This encloses a helluva lot-of ocean and will be a good place to keep out of, 
although the artillerymen will show a red pennant when they are firing. 


p> The intercollegiate dinghy sailors are going strong. So far, the Brown 
crews haven’t won anything but the Rhode Island State College team, 25 
per cent feminine, walked away with the Brown regatta for non-member 
colleges, and we’re getting to work on the college authorities to back the 
college yacht club in joining the Intercollegiate Y.R.A. so the crews won’t 
have to depend on invitations for a chance to race. Although there’s no 
chance for sailing at the college, many of the students sail somewhere all 
summer. The two skippers in the winning R. I. State team were class 
champions last year, Roland Morin in the Stars and Norm Bridge in the 
Snipes; George Martin, crew, has been sailing and racing with his dad ever 
since he graduated from three cornered panties, and Harriet Watts, the 
other crew, is one of the Beetle skippers at the Edgewood Y.C. 


> The Brown University Y.C. has elected Len Romagna commodore; 
Bob Barningham, vice commodore; Charlie McCloskey, secretary; John 
MacGregor, treasurer; and Al Hooper, chairman of the race committee. 


> This raises a mathematical problem. Did the girls beat the boys or 
the boys beat the girls? It was a regatta advertised as between crews from 
girls’ colleges and crews from men’s colleges. Sarah Lawrence, Radcliffe, 
Pembroke and the Connecticut College for Women sent two crews each; 
Brown, M.I.T. and Rhode Island State sent crews, and Harvard, the fourth 
“he” team, either didn’t start or got lost on the road. It was blowing pretty 
fresh and the race committee decided it was “right too peart” and “they 
didn’t see fitten fer to lower” for girl crews, except the Sarah Lawrence 
crews, with Sylvia Shethar and Ella Manny as skippers, so they made each 
other girl skipper take a boy for her crew and each boy skipper take a 
girl for his crew. Add that to the fact that one division sailed five races 
and the other four, and get out your slide rules and Ouija boards. 


> Short Ends. . . . The Barrington Y.C. went into commission on May 

16th and the Edgewood Y.C on May 10th. . . . The Rhode Island Y.C., 

with its new home completed, held open house Saturday afternoon and 
evening, May 10th. The club went into commission May 17th . . . The 
mud level is slowly rising under the Washington Park Y.C., but the boys 
plan to hang on until the fill is finished and then remind the Mayor and 
city council of the promise to move the building over to the edge of the fill 
where they can again have a landing float in the water. . . . Dr. Bridges, 

who sold his Hel-N-I (ex-Admiral’s Barge) last fall and bought a smaller, 

fisherman type boat in Boston, has changed her name from Duchess to No 
Count . . . The Barrington Y.C. has bought the oyster boat Alert to tow 
the Beetles, Snipes, etc., around to the club regattas. . . . The Washing- 
ton Park Y.C., at its last meeting, declared three offices vacant and elected 
Ralph Maker rear commodore, Herbert Harrall a member of the board of. 
directors and Phil Errickson chairman of the social committee. . . . Lemos, 
at Riverside, has started on a 99’ 10’ over all dragger for a Boston firm. 

She will be the largest craft set up in the Bay until Herreshoff begins work 
on the two 145-footers for Uncle Sam. She was designed by Hand and will 

be 21’ beam and 11’ load draft. Her fuel tank capacity will be 5400 gallons 
and she will be powered with three Diesels connected to one reduction gear. 
She’ll meet government requirements in case Uncle Sam needs her. . . . 

Plum Beach Lighthouse went permanently dark May Ist as the lights and 
fog signal on the Jamestown Bridge were ready for operation. . . . Alder 
(The Warren Boatyard) has started on two of the 97’ mine sweepers for 
the Navy. . . . Peirce and Kilburn, at Fairhaven, have contracts for two 

98’ draggers for Massachusetts owners, designed by Charles Furnans, and 

Casey is well along on another of about the same size. . . . The Power 

Squadron is working out rules for its predicted log race June 28th, first 

organized open race of the season. They’re going to make it shorter than 

last year, start at the Edgewood Y.C., finish off Borden Flats in Mount 

Hope Bay, go up the river Saturday night to a shindig at the Taunton 

Y.C., and have a rendezvous somewhere the next day. 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


p The war is playing havoc with the entry list for the race to Honolulu. 
. . » Fourteen owners declared their intention to participate in the race, 
now definitely scheduled to start from San Pedro Light at noon on the 
Fourth of July. . . . The Trans-Pacific Y.C. is in receipt of only four 
signed entries. Two have definitely decided not to make the trip, three 
have made no statement and the remaining five owners are weighing the 
considerable cost of preparation against almost certain cancellation if the 
war picture should change. Entries to date are the 50’ cutter Jorie, owner 
Brooks Gifford, of Pasadena; 52’ cutter Senta, Wm. A. Bartholomae, Jr., 
of Newport Harbor; 62’ schooner Privateer, Richard H. Conklin, of Los 
Angeles. 


p> Wm. L. Stewart, Jr.’s, Chubasco reeled off the 273 miles of the race to 
Guadalupe island in 31 hours 6 minutes 22 seconds to win both the Class 
A and over all fleet titles. Soon after the start, the fleet ran into a spring 
gale that carried Chubasco in at an average of 8.8 knots for the given dis- 
tance and 9.3 knots for the actual distance sailed, a remarkable performance 
in weather that blew canvas to ribbons. Chester Conklin’s Privateer and 
Arch Eckdale’s Eventide put in at San Pedro with torn canvas and T. R. 
Howe’s Westwind made Avalon in the same condition. . . . Endymion, 
with owner Donald Douglas at the helm, lasted out her canvas troubles but 
was forced to put in at Todos Santos Bay when her gas tanks broke loose 
and flooded the bilges. George Mitchell’s Ripples also gave up the ghost 
but motored in. Summary: Over all Fleet, Chubasco, W. L. Stewart, Jr.; 
Lavengro, Douglas Radford; Jorie, Brooks Gifford; Escapade, Walter 
Elliott; Typhoon, Addison Gurley; Pajara, Dick Griffith. Class A: Chu- 
basco, Jorie, Pajara. Class B: Lavengro, Escapade, Typhoon. 


> San Diego has enjoyed a busy month in racing and yachting and has a 
full calendar arranged for the season, opening with the Spring Skimmer 
Championships at the Mission Bay Y.C. on June 21st and 22nd. The 
Coronado Y.C. will hold its opening on June 28th and 29th, with races 
scheduled for all classes. The San Diego Y.C. opened its season with a 
banquet and dance climaxing a cruise of visiting yachtsmen from Los 
Angeles, Newport and Avalon Harbors and the Southwestern Y.C. 
celebrated opening day with open house to all members of the bay clubs 
and a handicap sailing race for all classes. 


> Pacific Coast Speedboat Men held their first sanctioned regatta of the 
season at San Diego’s Murray Dam course on April 28th. . . . Kenneth 
Harmon, record holder in the 400 kg class, miraculously escaped injury 
when his “225” Zephyr IJ literally flew to pieces due to a broken sponson, 
while traveling at better than 70 m.p.h. Fred Galante, Visalia veteran, 
also cracked up in Snow White while leading the 135 cu. in. field at a near 
record speed. Bob Stack, a newcomer to the inboard game, lost his chance 
to win his first race when, after winning the first heat, he rounded the wrong 
buoy in the second. His new Ventnor boat Thunderbird has already exceeded 
the world record for the 225 Class Div. II in unofficial trials and will soon 
be seen in a sanctioned attempt at the record. Summary: C Service 
Runabouts, Captain Kidd, Herb Rimlinger, Los Angeles; M Hydroplanes, 
My Luck, Alan Graber, Alhambra; C Hydroplanes, Nuffy X, Bud Lundy, 
San Diego; A Hydroplanes, Lil Doc, Tommy Ingalls, Los Angeles; B Hydro- 
planes, Midgie III, Layton Murray, San Luis Obispo; Pacific One Design, 
Tattle Butch, Larry Walker, Maywood; C Racing Runabouts, Goin Home, 
Cam Harmon, Compton; 135 Cubic Inch, Holiday III, Rich Hallett, 
Monterey Park; 225 Cubic Inch, Firecracker, Bud Meyer, Hollywood; 
F Racing Runabouts, Hot Kiss, Ray Allsopp, Inglewood. 


> The Santa Barbara Y.C. announces that the dates of the annual Pacific 
Coast Championship Regatta, awarded to it by the Southern California 
Y.A., have been changed to avoid conflict with the Annual Newport 
Harbor Race Week, August 10th to 17th. The new dates for the Pacific 
Coast will be July 26th through August 3rd. The San Luis Y.C. will open 
its season on June 14th-15th with an invitation regatta for one-design 
sailors. The annual Semana Nautica, July 4th, 5th and 6th, will get the 
season under way at the Santa Barbara Y.C. The schedule will include 
three days of racing for all of the sailing classes, power cruiser events and 
an outboard regatta, sponsored by the Channel City P.B.C. 


> The Ventura County B.C. third Annual McGrath Lake Regatta at 
Oxnard proved a stumbling block for invading southern drivers as the 
local men ran away with all of the events. Summary: C Racing Runabout, 
Miss Ventura, Ralph Lambert, Ventura; B Hydro, Jf, Bill Schuyler, 
Lompoe; C Service Runabout, Humbug, Tommy Newton, Santa Barbara; 
F Racing Runabout, Sea Que, Harvey Sampson, Covina; B Utility, Lets 
Go, Carlton Beal, Oxnard; C Utility, Gotta Go, Bob Pfeiler, Oxnard. 
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SAILOR’s SNUG HABIT 


Du Pont ZELAN Durable Water Repellent 
makes fabric shed salt spray, showers. 
Does not coat fabric, but keeps you dry 





Healthful Ventilation is Allowed 


aHE Knee water repellent and a godsend to comfort in 
oR 


“Se ook FOF ‘Zelan” finish is America’s most durable 
U 
S 


TAG 


sailing duffel. Fabrics treated with it shed 
water—resist the absorption of moisture and 





non-oily spots or stains. Clothes stay clean 
longer. Being durable, “Zelan”’ finish remains 


oa... 90 protective after washing or dry cleaning. 


ipprosed for repellewey by 
CL TTER FABRICS TEINS BURTAY ine 


(Dress youngsters in play clothes treated with 
**Zelan,” too! You'll save care and wash tub 
wear.) Good shops have all manner of sports- 


UO ork 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., (INC.), 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


wear for all ages, as well as the 











‘Al es 


sailing outfits pictured above. 
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Sea: 


DIRECTION FINDER RADIO 


Be assured of your exact position at any time 
with a 3-way SEA-PAL portable Radio and Direc- 
tion Finder. Powerful 6-tube superheterodyne re- 
ceiver, Operates on self-contained dry batteries or 
N10-volt A.C, — D.C. Beacon and weather band (190 
to 410 K.C.)—broadcast band (535 to 1600 K.C.). 
Shipped complete ready for operation, prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES: 
SCHWABACH EXPORT CORP. 


Ask your dealer or write 
direct. 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO C0. 7Chicseo-ttineis 











ALL SEASON 
vatsear PAINTER-UPPER KIT 


A complete outfit in:moisture proof brass 
fastened box, only 11144"".x 5%" x44" — 
always ready for immediate ‘‘touch 
up” of topsides, decks, brightwork and 
interiors. Brushes right in the cans, 
ready to use. No messy clean-up after- 

BIG VALUE CONTENTS wards. A $5.15 value—at a special 
1 pint Valspar Marine Spar with price of $3.89. Order from your dealer 
ee ee er $1.85 or direct from us. (We’ll send the kit 

1 pint Val Blanc Topside White Free, if you buy 3 gallons, Valspar 
with brush-in-can.......-..0+0 2.40 Yacht Finishes, any assortment and 





1 empty brush-top can for your have your dealer send us a bona fide 
Gath: Galt oo os 3 os kszeas sees 65 copy or your order.) 
1 Instruction Book. ..........000. .25 
TOTAL VALUE......... $5.15 VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC. 


14 East 36th Street New York City 


(Offer subject to change without notice) 
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CHRIS- CRAFT 
RICHARDSON * GAR WOOD 


REPAIRS *® STORAGE 
SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE BROKERAGI 
FAST SAILING YACHTS 
CUSTOM CRUISING YACHTS (Fisher 58’ & 64°) 


DETROIT 


Witpiam P. Fisuer, President Russett J. Pountot, Vice-President 
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@ The deluxe motor for the veteran 
boater. Seven new models for 1941! 
Seven Streamliners! New features..new 
beauty..new compactness. See your 
Johnson Dealer for a demonstration. Or 
write for new Sea-Horse Handy Chart of 
194] line. Complete details. 
Fully illustrated. Sent free. 
10 great models—all bar- 
gains in outboard quality 
and DEPENDability. 
JOHNSON MOTORS :-- 


2300 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Mi. ©" 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Cai. 








YACHTING 


p> The Los‘Angeles Y.C. is planning four week-end cruises to the Isthmus 
at Catalina. These will be open to members of the 45-Foot Sailing Associa- 
tion with craft rating over 20’ water line length. Entrants must compete in 
three of the four cruises to be eligible for the trophy points. 


> The first annual U.S.P.S. cruise to Cherry Cove at Catalina brought 
out 39 cruisers. Squadrons from Balboa, Los Angeles, Long Beach, Santa 
Monica and Santa Barbara left their home ports with sealed orders that 
gave instruction as to the courses to be run at predicted speeds. J. H. 
Griffin, Los Angeles Squadron, brought in his Una C the winner, with an 
error of 1 minute 32 seconds. . . . First in from the Balboa Squadron was 
Three Winks, owned by Dr. H. 8. Winkler, with an error of 5 minutes 3 
seconds. . . . The greatest error was 25 minutes 12 seconds. Mystic, 
sailed by Harry Batchelor, was the winner over ten other craft in the 
special sailing division. 


FROM THE CORN BELT STATES 
By Don F. Bussey 


p> At the annual election, the Omaha B.C. chose the following: Commo- 
dore, Harold Lippold; vice commodore, H. B. Ruffman; Secretary, John 
Redon; Treasurer, J. H. Bowers. 

June 22nd is the date set for the club’s invitation power and sail boat 
races. Drivers and skippers from six states are expected. There will be cash 
awards to the power craft and trophies for the sail boats. Radio Station 
WOW will broadcast the regatta. 

A new 30-foot Chris-Craft was recently delivered to a new owner in 
Columbus, Neb. She will be used above the new North Platte Dam. 


> The Ogallala B.C. is going full speed this year with a number of new 
boats on the lake. The lake above the new dam will afford many cruising 
miles and should be a boon to yachting. 


> Council Bluffs Y.C. officers are the same as last year: commodore being 
Don F. Bussey; vice commodore, Charles Sessions; secretary, Don Jennings; 
Treasurer, Bruce Van Druff. 

The government waterways commission is enlarging the Missouri 
River channel and river traffic is now running to Sioux City, Iowa. Com- 
mercial vessels are arriving each week along with a few privately owned 
craft. 

Floyd Hughes’ new Century boat is now plying the waters of Lake 
Manawa. She flies the burgee of The Council Bluffs Y.C. 


> The Okoboji yacht clubs are planning their largest year of racing, with 
competition for all classes of inland lake scows along with numerous one- 
design classes. All regattas will be under the Inland Lakes Y.A. rules. 

The Arps Boat Company, along with the Wilson Marine Works, is 
busy getting the numerous craft ready for the racing season. Both com- 
panies report a number of new owners at the lake this year. 


p> The Clear Lake Y.C. has a new member and a new Chris-Craft owner. 
He is John R. Hoff. 


> Down Des Moines River way, the yacht club is thriving with new boats; 
these range all the way from a 46-footer to puddle jumpers. Bub Meirs 
has bought a new Taylor-Craft. 


> The Van Avery Company entertained the Omaha B.C. recently. The 
regular meeting was held and a most interesting movie shown. 


> Don Bussey’s cabin sloop Fello-Ship has a new suit of sails plus a new 
mast. Bussey will race off Chicago this season, sailing with Bud Snite 
aboard Copperhead and with Dr. Crossland in the schooner Nanland. 


> The Carter Lake Club’s boathouse was completely destroyed by fire 
recently, together with a number of boats which were in storage. 


> The Hafer Boat Company, of Spirit Lake, is building a new type of 
inboard. It is reported that a number of these boats have been sold for 
the lowa-Great Lakes region. 


> Storm Lake is having its bottom “lifted.” The Iowa Conservation 
Commission is dredging the lake and, within a year, should have the work 
completed. 


> The Peterson Brothers, of Ogallala, purchased the motor yacht Gorgeous 
Creature from Erik Hansen, of the Council Bluffs Y.C. 
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HE EXHILARATING MAGIC of blue water and the 
Sas peacefulness of secluded coves are made the 
more enjoyable with your knowledge that Anaconda 
Metals give added seaworthiness to the craft you sail. 

Take your cue from these staunch, trim Richardsons. 
Because Anaconda Metals make boats last longer, they 
have strong, non-rusting Everdur* copper-silicon 
screws for plank fastenings, time-tried Tobin Bronze* 
for propeller shaft and rudder post . . . as well as 
Anaconda Copper, Brass or Bronze wherever sound 
construction calls for a durable metal . . . Remember: 


Anaconda Metals make boats last longer! 4180 
*Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





New Richardson cruisers promise care- 
free holidays because they’re built 
with sturdy, rustproof Anaconda Metals 





The new 37' Richardson Flagship, also a Sparkman & Stephens 
design. Anaconda Metals, of course. 


wie Apaconda Copper & Prats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


¢ In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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POWER CHARGING PLANT 


Tue ideal portable battery 
charging unit for marine use. Instont push- 
button starting. Will charge four 6-volt bat- 
teries at one time. Perfected 7/10 H.P. air- 
cooled engi Aut tic lubricati 
12-volt, 350-watt model 

$64 
32-volt, 350-watt model 
74.50 





6-volt, 240-watt model 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. 7Cticseo- tines" 
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C. E. Beckman Co. 


* * 11-35 Commercial St. 
_New Bedford, Mass. 














MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers and Builders 
of Custom Yachts 
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| X MARKS 
THE SPOT 


THAT WAS NOT 
PROTECTED WITH 


RUMFORD 


ANTI FOULING 
BOTTOM PAINT 


A smooth, fast, green paint 
that keeps your bottom clean 
the entire season. 

Write for descriptive folder 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Avenue 
Rumford, Rhode Island 




















YACHTING 
MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Austin K. Smithwick 


> In spite of the widespread defense work now under way in many of her 
coastal towns, and the fact that a large number of summer residents will 
be kept in their home states because of the pressure of business, a really 
active yachting season appears in prospect for Maine. Reports from storage 
yards indicate that almost all of their boats are going overboard. 


> A complete survey of Portland Harbor and its approaches will be made 
during the summer by seven U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey vessels. 
Vanguard of this fleet, the Oceanographer, arrived from Trinidad via Nor- 
folk April 29th, and began work in company with four 60-footers. 


> The all-welded steel motor-sailer which the Bath Iron Works Corp. is 
building for Harold S. Vanderbilt is nearing completion. Designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, her over all length is about 117’, her water line 
100’, with a beam of 25’ 2”, and a draft of 10’. Her lead keel weighs about 
20 tons. Huskily built and designed for the heaviest kind of ocean sailing, 
she will be ketch rigged. A six-cylinder Cooper-Bessemer Diesel engine 
will develop 400 hp. at 900 r.p.m. She will be fitted with necessary auxil- 
iaries, electric generating plant, etc. The owner plans to fit her with con- 
siderable of the antique furniture from his previous yacht Vara. 


> Bowdoin B. Crowninshield, of Marblehead, Mass., and two associates 
have purchased the Davidson Yacht Yards, Inc., at South Portland. 
Plans call for the conversion of the present storage sheds into a modern 
yard for defense work on wooden vessels. Joseph T. Davidson, manager 
of the present yard, will continue in a similar capacity. 


> Much overtime work is being done by the race committee of the Center- 
board Club in laying out new courses that will keep its rapidly growing 
fleet-away from the congested portion of Portland Harbor. At least three 
more Lightnings will race in the club series this season. One is being 
brought from Sebago Lake, a Skaneateles Lightning has been purchased 
by Herman Burgi, Jr., chairman of the regatta committee of the P.Y.C., 
and the third is being built by an anonymous member. These new boats 
bring the Lightning fleet up to 14. With the addition of a fourth boat owned 
by William Rich, the Sea Gulls will race as a separate class, dropping out 
of Open Class A. Captain Albert C. Cleveland has been appointed race 
committee chairman. 


>» Representatives of the four groups which make up the Casco Bay Inter- 
Club Association are working out details for this year’s racing. At a meet- 
ing held in May, it was decided that there would be no change in the line-up 
of classes, handicaps, etc., employed last year, at least until the clubs have 
had a chance to determine the size of their 1941 fleets. Officers of the four 
clubs have petitioned the War Department to set aside certain sections of 
Casco Bay as restricted anchorages in which areas the use of riding lights 
will not be required. 


> The Piscataqua River Fleet of the Lightning Class Association has been 
formed. Joseph K. Phillips, Roy E. Abrams and Henry M. Mitchell, of 
Kittery, Maine, with Adolf Berounsky, Lester W. White and Cecil C. 
Humphreys, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, are the charter members. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Ellsworth Y.C., Gilbert Sheldon was 
elected commodore, O. W. Tapley vice commodore and H. Blaine Davis 
rear commodore. Most of the club’s past activities have been devoted to 
cruising but this year it plans to break into the racing picture. 


> Fred Camp, of the Webber Co. Yacht Yard, East Blue Hill, has bought 
an Eight-Metre which he plans to convert to a cruiser. Rick Brothers, at 
Seal Cove, have launched a cruiser for E. S. Burke, Jr., of Cleveland, who 
summers at Southwest Harbor. The new boat, about 35’ over all, resembles 
a typical small Maine fisherman. Mr. Burke owns several other craft, in- 
cluding the yawl Skylark. At South Brooksville, Frank Gray has completed 
building the 25’ pinky announced earlier. 


> Welcome News. The Harbor Committee of Bar Harbor has completed 
arrangements whereby yachtsmen desiring a supply of fresh water while 
visiting Bar Harbor may obtain it gratis. Last autumn, the Harbor Com- 
mittee appealed by questionnaire, sent directly to yachtsmen who visited 
their port during the summer, for suggestions as to what might be done to 
benefit local and visiting sailors. The free water is one result of these 
queries. Another is the publication of a brochure, complete with chart of 
the harbor, showing location of guest moorings, landing, adjacent depths, 
etc. A copy may be had by writing the Harbor Committee’s secretary, 
Lawrence Getchell, Bar Harbor, Maine. 
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Gray Bulds 


5 Gray Marine Diesels 
25 to 165 h.p. 

1 cylinder, 25 h.p. 3 cylinders, 82 h.p. 
Q cylinders, 55h.p. 4 cylinders, 110 h.p. 
6 cylinders, 165 h.p. 

Fresh-water cooling system on all models 


Gray Marine Diesels are based on the Engine 
developed and built by General Motors, 
adapted and equipped fcr marine use by Gray. 


27 Gasoline Marine Engines 
10 to 175 h.p. 


Cruiser En; won for Cruisers, Runabout En- 
gines for nabouts, Racin Engines for 
Racing, Work. Boat Engines for Work Boats 
and Auxiliary Engines for es we 6 Re- 
duction Gear Ratios, 1.5:1, 2:1, 2.5:1, 3:1 
3.5:1 and 5:1. 








FREE 

CATALOGS => 
Any one of these 
catalogs which you de- 
sire will be sent 
promptly if you will 
write us about your 
boat. 


(61) Pocket Catalog of Condensed Speci- 
fications, with propeller sizes and prices, 
48 pages, 150 illustrations. 

(840) Master Catalog of Gray Marine 
Gasoline Engines, with installation d rawings. 
(499) Deluxe Catalog of Gray Marine 
Diesels. 


(47) “*Gray Marine Diesels at Work,’’ com- 
plete operating data on 60 workboats in 
various types of service. 


(21) 15 Minute Quiz?Book. Marine Ques- 
tions answered briefly and clearly. Interesting 
and informative. 


(71) Performance Data Summaries. 


(453) Bargain List, Remanufactured Motors 
and Discontinued Models. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
656 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















STRONG BOAT 


FOR A 


Lone Lire 














© What do you ask of a boat? 
Speed? Old Town Boats are fash- 
ioned for maximum speed with 
any sized motor. Do you want 
toughness and strength? Old 
Town Boats are built to last for 
years of hard use. And you want 
reliability. Sponson Old Town 
Boats combine speed and strength 
with the safety of an easy chair. 


FREE CATALOG illustrates boats for 


sport, for the family, and all kinds 
of canoes, rowboats, dinghies. Write 
today. Address Old Town ‘Canoe Co., 
756 Main St.,..Old ns Maine. 





FROM THE SOUTHWEST CIRCUIT 
By E. G. Green 


> ‘The rains descended and the floods came,”’ wrote the old narrator of 
the world’s oldest seafaring story; the same terms might be used today to 
describe weather conditions this season in the Southwest. The saving 
feature is that all our fresh water lakes are reported brimming full and 
prospects are bright for a lot of lively small boat sailing this summer. 


> Since its organization, the Southern Oklahoma B.C., on Lake Murray, 
has devoted itself almost entirely to motor boat activities, holding an 
annual competition in late summer that attracts leading professional 
racers from all parts of the nation. This year, however, Commodore L. T. 
Love and Vice Commodore W. H. Pretty have greased the ways for a sail- 
ing meet, to stimulate interest in the sport in Southern Oklahoma. 


> The Wichita, Kansas, S.C., is calling its first general regatta, June 14th- 
15th, on Lake Santa Fe. This is sanctioned by the N.A.Y.R.U. and the 
races will be run under the rules of this body. Entries have already come 
in from Dallas, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Wichita Falls, and 
the two Kansas Cities, with others to be heard from. 

New 1941 officers of this club are: Commodore, Ted A. Wells; vice com- 
modore, Robert H. Richards; rear commodore, Fletcher Brown; secretary, 
Donald H. MclIvor, and treasurer (reélected), Max Noble. 

Fred E. Bonner, commodore since the organization of the club in 1937, 
and the club’s founder, was made honorary commodore for life. 


> The Oklahoma City Y.C. announces its third annual regatta for June 
21st-22nd, hoping that boats will not be driven under by gales on Lake 
Overholser, as has happened before. J. R. Steele, regatta chairman, has 
issued invitations to some fifteen sailing clubs in the Southwest. 

Snipe Class International high point skipper for 1940 was J. R. Steele, 
past commodore of O.C.Y.C., who thus wins the Minneford and the 
Reichner perpetual trophies. Commodore Frank R. Gunn won the same 
award in 1937. 

Rear Commodore R. F. Compton, recently elected commander of the 
local U. 8S. Power Squadron unit, reports that fifteen members of that 
group are prepared for entrance into the national body and that plans are 
under way for a new class in seamanship and small boat handling. 


> When the commodore of the Lavaca Bay Y.C., Port Lavaca, Texas, 
has a problem to solve, he gets together with the mayor and the president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of that town, and the commodore of the 
Texas Y.R.A., and gets the job done without delay or argument because 
these are all one and the same person — James I. Denham! Jack Fletcher, 
vice commodore, and W. P. Regan, secretary-treasurer, stand ably by. 

The Labor Day regatta is the big event of this club every year. A feature 
is the famous ‘“‘Snipe-National feud,”’ a boat-for-boat race between skippers 
in these two classes, with no team maneuvers barred. 


> The Texas Y.R.A. was organized late in 1940, to promote interclub 
sailing. Commodore Denham is supported by Dan Bloodworth, Houston 
S.C., vice commodore, and Owen Smith, Sr., Lavaca Bay Y.C., secretary- 
treasurer. Membership is open to clubs and individual skippers in Texas. 


> The Lake Worth S.C., Fort Worth, ran off two official club races in 
April, following its successful first annual regatta earlier in the month. 
Winners in the first race were V. L. Beakey, Hamp Cottar, and Buddy 
Johnson; in the second, Beakey, Paul Beasley, and Cottar. Two new 
Sea Gulls are joining the fleet this season, making six of that class. 


> The Quivira Y.C., Kansas City, on Quivira Lake, enjoys the apparently 
unique distinction of sailing all club races on a husband-wife, skipper-crew 
basis. Successful, too, reports Fleet Captain H. B. Hutchings. 

The Don Thayers won top honors in the Snipe competition in that club 
in 1940, with the fleet captain and his wife in second place. The latter team 
set the course record to date: 314 miles in 46 minutes flat. 


> White Rock Lake, Dallas, supports three boat clubs: White Rock 8.C., 
Dallas 8.C., and Corinthian S.C. They are jointly, planning a busy season. 
Members of these have united in Snipe Fleet No. 1, with R. 8S. Gozzaldi, 
Corinthian, as fleet captain, and Carter Stovall as secretary-treasurer. 

The high point of the Dallas sailing season is the Southwestern regatta, 
which will be held on White Rock Lake on July 5th—6th. 


> Fort Smith, Ark., amateurs are hard at work building new boats, 
writes O. O. Milton, ex-officio secretary and reporter, and the juniors are 
forging ahead of the old crews. A junior boat club is in immediate prospect. 
We predict a sailing club there this season, combining activities of a score 
of determined skippers who sail their craft, even though they go 60 or 100 
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Irs the spirit of a toast that 
counts. For more than a cen- 
tury, men of good taste have 
pledged their goodwill with 


a round of Teacher’s Scotch. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 
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YACHT 
INSURANCE 





DEPENDABLE 


MARINE OFFICE 
Oo 
AMERICA 


ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CLEVELAND DALLAS DETEOIT HARTFORD HOUSTON 


LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA ivTseuacH S. tours STOCETON SRAM 





















BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 


REGATTA 
YACHT PAINT 


FOR BEST RESULTS . 


OLIVER REEDER & SON, INC., PROPRIETORS 


KEY HIGHWAY 24 BRIDGE STREET 
Pe iGWAY =—=—_— ESTABLISHED 1870 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 








FUME PROOF WHITE BOTTOM PAINTS 
Remains as white throughout the season Copper Bronze Tritox Green 
as the day it is applied Cruiser Red Cruiser Green 
Spar Varnish Deck Paints 
Gloss Boottop Paints Fer Compote Anti: 
Engine Enamels Fouling Protection 

















Say “SANDS” for Marine Plumbing! 


Be sure of buying the ORIGI- 
NAL“Sands” Quality Plumbing 
Fixtures, manufactured exclu- 
sively by Wilcox-Crittenden. 
Avoid imitations—demand fix- 
tures bearing the trade marks of 
both “Sands” and “W-C”. To 
help you select the best for your 
boat, write for FREE literature 
on “Sands” products. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 


SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 














THE PERFORMANCE BOATS OF TODAY! 


CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


New Inboard Runabouts in 16, 18, 191, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. 
New Medium Speed Inboards in 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
New Outboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS sinc 


Send for literature 
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YACHTING 
SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


p> Bill Cox, the young Vineyard-trained skipper who gave the Interna- 
tional One-Design Class talent such a going over last season, apparently 
is ready for the 1941 championship campaign. He dropped a hint to this 
effect by sailing Joe Merrill’s Feather to two first places and a third in the 
three-race, pre-season series for the James D. Sparkman Trophy at the 
Larchmont Y.C. 

These accomplishments gave Feather the prize by a margin of eight points 
over the runner-up, Corny Shields’ Aileen, which had a point over Frolic. 
Magnus Konow, the distinguished Norwegian refugee, steered Frolic. The 
series started with eight boats and wound up with eleven in the last race, 
which was won by George Swift in Four Winds. 

The Atlantics and Herreshoff 8 boats joined the spring party, likewise 
sailing three races for special trophies. Van Wyck Loomis’ Hound, Mills 
Husted’s Rumour and Bill Corwin’s Rosie each won a race. When points 
were totaled, they finished in that order, with 14, 13 and 12, respectively. 
Only three ‘“‘S”’ boats were out and Bill Chesley’s Auley took the Clinton 
M. Bell silverware, scoring two firsts and a second. 


> Yachting has gained another convert from the ranks of the power boat 
crowd. Ed Kroepke, who retired from active outboard racing to become 
secretary of the Middle Atlantic Outboard Association and direct the 
Albany-to-New York marathon, has bought a Star. He will race with the 
Eastchester Bay fleet, right in his City Island backyard. 


> The Storm Trysail Club, celebrating the enthusiastic response to its 
efforts to put over an ocean race from New London to Hampton, Va., 
rallied around at the New York Y.C. on May 16th at a dinner attended by 
an R.A.F. flying boat pilot, a representative of the British Admiralty and 
some of the younger officers of H.M.S. Malaya. In this background of war, 
the Trysail lads still found time to talk about the entries of Blitzen, 
Revonoc, Golden Eye and Hank Rubinkam’s Rubaiyat III for the race on 
June 21st. The list gets larger and more impressive every day. Don’t be 
surprised if Rudy Schaefer puts Edlu IJ in there. 


p> American’s August cruise will be a full-blown six-day event this year. 
Starting from Rye of a Sunday morning, after rendezvous ceremonies 
and such the previous night, the fleet will make squadron runs to Port 
Jefferson, Duck Island and Shelter Island. A day will be passed in racing 
on Gardiner’s Bay and then, perhaps, there will be a dash over to Block 
Island as a wind-up. The rendezvous has been set for August 2nd after the 
Y.R.A. regatta at Stamford that afternoon. 


> The Atlantic Class, exercising its option under the new Y.R.A. regula- 
tion permitting classes to decide on the number of races necessary to 
qualify for the championship, has decided to stick to its 50 per cent figure. 
However, it is not quite that simple. The new rule requires attendance 
in 50 per cent of the races in both halves of the season. 


> Racing yachtsmen who do not get enough of their sport on Saturday 
afternoons will find their wants catered to in a schedule of nineteen Sunday 
races arranged by Fred Horton, versatile troubadour of Horsehoe Harbor. 
Manhasset Bay has taken five of the races, Horseshoe Harbor four and 
Larchmont three. The schedule: May 25th, Horseshoe; June 1st, Man- 
hasset; 8th, Larchmont; 15th, Horseshoe; 22nd, Manhasset; 29th, New 
Rochelle; July 6th, Shore Acres; 13th, Manhasset; 20th, Larchmont; 
27th, Orienta; August 3rd, New Rochelle; 10th, Manhasset; 17th, Hugue- 
not; 24th, Echo Bay; 31st, Larchmont; September 7th, Manhasset; 14th, 
Horseshoe; 21st, Horseshoe; 28th, Echo Bay. Besides these invitation 
events, the Handicap Class will hold its annual regatta at New Rochelle 
on July 27th instead of at the end of the season. 


> Another well-known yachting figure passed away last month when 
John R. Brophy, long a member of the Harlem Yacht Club, died on May 
3rd. An engineer by profession, John Brophy was one of a small group that 
kept the organization of the old Brooklyn Yacht Club (founded in 1854) 
alive for many years after it lost its clubhouse on New York’s lower bay. 
Long interested in yachting, he was largely responsible for keeping the 
Brooklyn Challenge Cup, historic ocean racing trophy, in competition by 
frequent revisions of its deed of gift to make it fit changing conditions in 
yacht design. The trophy was first put up in 1905 by the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club to encourage ocean racing and, in the thirty-six years it has been in 
competition, it has been competed for, and won, by many of the best 
known yacht sailors of two generations. 

Mr. Brophy designed yachts as an avocation, and a number of popular 
classes and several small racing boats came from his board. He was known 
particularly to those who were sailing between 1910 and 1930. 
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One of the outstanding sport fishing / 
boats in Florida waters, Cavu is powered 
with three 250 horsepower Hall-Scott 


INVADER engines. Owned by a promi- / ) 








i) 





\\ 





nent Chicago yachtsman, Cavu was designed by 
Walter Mclnnis and built by George Lawley & 
Son Corporation. She has a speed of 34 m.p.h. 
at.2050 r.p.m., and may be operated indefinitely 


at trolling speeds with complete satisfaction. 


HALL-SCOTT 
MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Moters 
Company « 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, California 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 W. 3ist ST. « LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 5041 


° w 
SANTE FE AVE. « SEATTLE, WASH., 907 WESTERN aot 
ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., 131 STATE ST., BOS ' . 
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KENYON 


MARINE BAROMETER 








KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
HUNTINGTON STATION, L. |., N. Y. 

















FINE FOODS IN 
““BILGE-PROOF” 


CANS! 





ADDRESS 





You’ll be proud to serve Yachtsman’s Fine Foods 
— they’re EASILY PREPARED with limited galley 
facilities. ‘‘ BILGE-PROOF “ MARKINGS permanently 
identify the contents of every can. They keep 
indefinitely—STOW ANYWHERE. A wide selection 
of these CHOICE DELICACIES are sold at POPULAR 
PRICES by yacht clubs, marine service stations, 
grocers, or shipped direct, charges prepaid. Mail 
the coupon for your free copy of ‘“ Delicious 
Meals Afloat.”’ 





PROVISION CO., WESTFIELD, N. Y. 


Please send me full information and 
prices on Yachtsman’s Fine Foods. 












poi STATE__ 





\ If interested in our profitable dealership, please check here oO staal 
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MARBLEHEAD 


U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


“Best Cruising and Racing Paint on the Market!" — Kelvin- White Co. 





Selected for Government Yawls at Annapolis 
Emerald Green — Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 
Most Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Teredos 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified ag ag Sere _ nag y ng Starling Dr my = t Pow tee pp om Frank C. Paine, 
NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD-FINISH RACING GREEN 
FOR TOPSIDES: —Semi and High Gloss Yacht White — High Gloss Black, 
Gray, Bright Red. Flat Paints for Undercoats 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 























Specify Cummins 
Diesel power for your boat for 
assured dependable trouble-free 
performance. Choose from 10 
marine models, 33 to 325 hp. 
Details on request. Cummins 
Engine Company, 2916 Wilson 
Street, Columbus, Indiana. 








Illustrated: Model 
HMRS.-600. 200 hp. 
at 1800 rpm. 

















AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
ECT Seg CE ee le 10’, 12’, 14’ 
NA, ox. Soxue ics. E06. 12’, 14’ 
Lawley Prams... .. iPOS <A OES eee 8’, 10’ 
SUNN UU EY ss 0 sa gp scateas s 5 s WR 24’ 
WING Ss gg. ks oo a whew nee EES 15’ 
NE oe), ssa 5b unis s ES OMEN + wi soll 18’ 
i i 18’ 
OE PINOT ee OC CET ee 23’ 
NEEL LEE ERE TT MOTE TITS 18’ 


Write for information 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


Wareham, Massachusetts 























FOR A SEASON OF BOATING 
CONVENIENCE AND SAFETY 


_... Ynstall A 
~ JEFFERSON- TRAVIS 


g MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 

















Aixe your phone ashore, a Jefferson-Travis Marine Radio Telephone on your 
boat is always handy for ‘“‘ everyday ”’ calls — and invaluable in emergencies! 


Compact, convenient, inexpensive. Local and coastwise ranges. Instant, two- 
way communication from 


* SHIP TO SHORE * SHIP TO SHIP * SHIP TO COAST GUARD 


Write for illustrated leaflet and price list NOW. Also for information 
on the new Tri-Add combination radio receiver and direction finder 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO MFG. CORP., 380 Second Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











YACHTING 


> RopeYarns. . . . GeorgO.Mejfalonder, a countryman of Magnus Konow, 
has joined him in the International One-Design Class by buying Imp. . . . 
The S Class continues to prosper. Joy, formerly raced at the eastern end 
of the Sound, will be sailed hereabouts this summer by her owner, Orson 
St. John, of Greenwich. . . . Van S. Merle-Smith has had a motor installed 
in his Twelve-Metre Seven Seas and will cruise in her this summer instead 
of racing Northern Light. . . . Geisha, the New York Y.C. “32” owned 
by Lee Stanton, has been sold to Edward Buker, Jr., of Chicago. . . 
Another top notch Eastern yacht, Istalena, crackerjack Class M sloop, is 
going to the Great Lakes. She has been sold by Reginald B. Lanier to A. 
Prominent Yachtsman, a resident of Milwaukee. . . . Purdy is building 
a new Star for Horace Havemeyer to race in the Great South Bay fleet. 
. . . Star sailors in these waters are getting all hopped up about the 
West Coast keels. These ultra-streamlined fin and bulb combinations are 
said to be the kitten’s purr. . . . Did someone murmur that the Stars 
were a one-design class? . . . Gorham Godwin already is drumming up 
entries for the Devon Y.C. invitation Star series the week-end of August 
2nd-3rd. Says the pride of East Hampton: “This makes an excellent com- 
petitive and social tune-up for the Corry Trophy series on Great South 
Bay.” . . . Russell J. Nall, of Riverside, is heading the Lightning Class 
organization work among new fleets. . . . Sid Treat, of Harlem, has been 
named for a fifth term as prexy of the Eastchester Bay Y.R.A., in which 
capacity he will direct the race committee for the Atlantic Coast Star 
Class championship, in September. . . . The Moxhams, of Manhasset 
Bay, are fresh out of motor boats. Egbert, Sr., has sold his Dawn cruiser 
Glencairn and Egbert, Jr., has parted with More Miles, the launch which 
served as tender to the family’s Internationals. 


UP AND DOWN THE OHIO VALLEY 
By River Rat 


> Spring in the Ohio Valley this year has béen a rather unusual one. For 
the first time since 1934, Cincinnati, along with other river towns, has not 
experienced a river stage exceeding the flood level. Contrary to indications, 
the crest of the spring rise was so far below normal that several of the com- 
mercial harbors in this vicinity were unable to float their equipment. 


> The Queen City Y.C., Cincinnati’s largest private organization, was 
among those so affected. Queen City members will long remember 1941, as 
they lost their clubhouse in a fire last month. Commodore Carl Lovell says 
that the club is looking forward to a successful season. 


> The Cincinnati §.C., through Commodore Bill Barnes, has announced 
a series of fifteen regattas to be held throughout the summer, starting on 
June Ist and winding up the last week of October. Present indications are 
that a fleet of ten Comets will compete for the honor of representing the 
club at the Nationals in Sandusky. The local Lightning Class has grown by 
the addition of a new Skaneateles craft sold to R. L. Flerlage. This boat, 
as yet unnamed, will be the first on the river equipped with a spinnaker. 
If this kite proves successful under the peculiar wind conditions common to 
the Ohio, the rest of the class will undoubtedly fall in line. The honor of 
being first to launch this year fell to Truman Young who had the Lightning 
Coot in the water during late April, but the remainder of the fleet is hitting 
the water in a body now and owners are looking forward to a racing sched- 
ule providing plenty of keen competition. 


> Bob Tarr, Chairman of the Rendezvous Committee of the Cincinnati 
Power Squadron, is busy finishing plans for the annual spring cruise. The 
destination is as yet unannounced. Several fine additions to the fleet were 
brought in by the eleven new members who passed the elementary exam, 
probably the most outstanding of which was Dr. C. H. Burmeister’s 40! 
all-steel cruiser Tramp III. Based on the increased size of the fleet, Com- 
mander Gindele is expecting this cruise to be one of the best yet. Under the 
direction of R. A. McDowell, the entertainment committee has arranged @ 
welcoming banquet to be given for the new men. 


> The sale of new boats in the area has been unusually good. Marine Sales 
and Service reports turning over 17 new Chris-Craft ranging from a 15’ 6” 
runabout up to a 44’ double cabin cruiser, the latter bought by Arthur 
Stern. She is powered by two 130 hp. engines. Fred King has accepted 
delivery on his 38-footer and a twin screw 38’ sedan model is soon to arrive 
for Harry Olden. Bob Dunville has a new 34-footer, equipped with all the 
extras. One of the new 23’ express cruisers has arrived for Steve Schultz. 


> Four orders for sizable craft have been placed for delivery to Cleveland, 
Dayton, Chicago and Sarasota. It is rumored that R. K. LeBlond has 
bought a 70’ cruiser in Florida and will bring her up the river this summer. 
If this is true, she will be the largest boat in Cincinnati since the burning 
5’ Osprey last fall. 
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WINSETTE 


BOATING CLOTHES FOR MEN & WOMEN 
CHARTS + GADGETS 

279 City Island Ave. + Phone City Island 8-1760 
CITY ISLAND, N.Y. 


YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 



























Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
Gesign class sails where quality is essential. 








Inquiries Solicited 


ind, 

has CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
ner. 32 LINDSEY STREET 

ring FALL RIVER, MASS. 






Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


> The popularity of small overnight auxiliaries is growing on the Bay, 
judging from the expanding Delta Cruising Class — the little fellows that 
rate below Class C in the Bay cruising division. Latest to join the class 
are three boats from the Baltimore Y.C. According to “‘ Norty” Chapman, 
of Potapskut S.A., which was responsible for founding the class three 
years ago, this will bring Deltas in this area to seventeen. 

Potapskut S.A. again sponsors the third annual Potapskut Trophy 
race for Deltas, June 21st and 22nd. The start is scheduled for Saturday 
afternoon, off Rock Creek, on the south shore of Patapsco River. The 
fleet will race 25 miles up the Bay to Howell’s Point and return. 

Deltas are restricted to boats with cruising accommodations and must be 
20 feet or more over all. Class officials are careful that only boats with sea- 
worthy qualities are registered. 


> The Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. has lost the valuable services of its vice 
president, T. Hughlett Henry, Jr., of Easton, Md. “Hugh” has been 
associated with C.B.Y.R.A. almost from its beginning, but now the Army 
claims his services. To fill his post, officials selected another Eastern Shore 
yachtsman, Sigurd Hersloff, commodore of the Tred Avon Y.C. 


> Here are the chairmen of important C.B.Y.R.A. committees: Carroll 
R. Williams, Jr., Gibson Island Y.S., Appeals and Rules; T. Marshall 
Duer, Potapskut 8.A., Records; Henry Dupont Baldwin, Hampton Y.C., 
Observers; William Henderson, G.I.Y.S., Legal; Malcolm D. Lamborne, 
Jr., Capital Y.C., Schedule; John R. Sherwood, G.I.Y.S., Entertainment. 


> The Naval Academy is getting a new yacht and, for the first time in 
many years, she is not a racing craft. She is the 274-foot Alder, purchased 
by the Navy from the estate of W. B. Thompson, New York. To be re- 
named Jamestown, she will be converted into a gunboat and will be used 
for training midshipmen. There will be accommodations for 100 middies 
and a crew of 46. 


p> A tune-up race for Comets the middle of last month marked the first 
racing at Gibson Island. The cruising classes race the first of this month 
in the Swan Point-Love Point Race. 


> The big Miles River Y.C. regatta, July 31st and August Ist and 2nd, 
this year plans to cut down a bit on some of the smaller racing classes, 
which never turned out more than two or three boats anyway. Another 
important change will be the elimination of the starting line out in Eastern 
Bay for Stars, Comets and the cruising classes. While these classes again 
will be sent out to Herring Shoal, they will start off the yacht club, where 
all other classes will go off. 

Twenty-footers, Snipes, handicap classes and many others will continue 
to race on the inside course but all will start and finish at one point. 
M.R.Y.C. has unanimously elected William C. Mills as 1941 regatta chair- 
man. In addition to the power races, a total of 17 sailing classes is scheduled. 


> Balloting by mail, members of the Twenty-foot Class Y.R.A. recently 
elected Carlton Skinner, of the Capital Y.C., president. Earl Harder, of 
the Annapolis Y.C., is vice president representing Division I 20-footers 
(round bottom boats), and Prentice Edrington, Capital Y.C., serves again 
as vice president for Division II, the chine boats. Charles M. Trammell, 
Jr., also of Capital, is the new secretary-treasurer. 

Skippers, at the same time, voted favorably on the following recom- 
mendations of the Measurement Committee: prohibit use of revolving 
masts; limit the fore and aft dimensions of the mast; prohibit use of any 
device to fill the centerboard well at its base; prohibit use of loose-footed 
mainsails; allow use of plywood for planking chine boats. 


> Jesse D. Maxwell and I. Price Ewing have been named to the Board of 
Directors of the Chester River Y. and C.C. to fill vacancies caused by 
resignations. In preparation for the annual regatta at Chestertown on 
July 25th and 26th, Commodore Harry B. Wilmer has named special 
committees to supervise details. 


> The largest piloting class in the records of the Potomac River Power 
Squadron, at Washington, has graduated, following instruction through 
the late winter. A total of 68 men and eight women passed the finals. 


> Important yachting events on the Bay this month: Opening day race, 
Potapskut S.A., June 8th; Rhode River Rendezvous and race back, 
G.I.Y.8., Opening day races, Baltimore Y.C., June 14th and 15th; Over- 
night race for Deltas, P.S.A., June 2ist and 22nd; Cambridge Y.C. 

















regatta, June 27th and 28th; Fairhaven S.C. regatta, June 28th and 29th. 
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For Sale 


...REACHED BY 
WATER ONLY 





Your Front Driveway is 
the Fox Islands Thorofare 


ONE NAUTICAL MILE 
FROM NORTH HAVEN, ME. 


An ideal island location 
known to all who have sailed 
or cruised the coast of Maine. 
North Haven is headquarters 
for summer residents whose 
loyalty is based upon the per- 
fection of this part of the 
coast. A main house of 13 
nicely furnished rooms and 3 
baths, boathouse and picnic 
or child’s house and 15 acres 
of spruce woods. Living room 
27 feet square. Electricity and 
telephone available, plentiful 
private water supply. 


offered to settle an estate 


PRICE ¢10) 000 





NewEngland Trust Company 
REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
Agent 
24 MILK STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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BOOKS FoR YACHTSMEN 


We know that no one can learn to sail, cruise or navigate by reading books 


but we know, too, that the experience of expr 
and oldtimers alike. We unhesitatingly re 


* 







ble to new sailors 


Ske books listed below. 





The AB C of Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editos of Yacutinc. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
mis, Associate Editor of YACHTING. 

It’s “the best cruising book, by and large, 

I have read for many a year . . . a jolly 
fine piece of literature,” says Lincoln Col- 
cord. Illustrated in color. 4.00 


Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
by a man with twenty years’ experi- 

ence. The best way we know of to learn to 
sail without such an experienced skipper 
at your side. $3.50 


Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Bodts. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas, 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary com- 
pleteness. $2.00 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick M. 
Tompkins. Step-by-step through the proc- 
ess of finding latitude and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of celestial navigation. 

$2.00 


Primer of Navigation, by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the opening chapters. The 
treatment of celestial navigation has been 
simplified. No mathematics beyond simple 
arithmetic are needed. Complete with 
tables, and fully illustrated. $4.00 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
rough weather breakfasts to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the cook. $2.00 


Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 
No “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
} don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers illus- 
trated by sequence photos of Star boat 
models. Includes the latest rule changes. 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a standard in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date. $3.50 


The History of American Sailing Ships, 
by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic of ma- 
rine archaeology which should be in the 
library of every lover of boats or model 
builder. Illustrated. : $7.50 


American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
» Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
| craft formerly seen in great numbers on 

American waters. Of great historical in- 


terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
Winthrop P. Moore. A practical book 
about selection, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats together 
with points on their operation. $3.50 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gersh 
Bradford. This book has aaa io he 3 
garded as an indispensable encyclopaedia 
of the sea. Illustrated. $3.00 


—-> BOOK DEPARTMENT < 


Yachti 


Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If all the guides, manuals and 
cruising books of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably complete instruction for the 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 

Yacht Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Yacht 
Cruising, and is indispensable for those 
who are setting out on long voyages or 
like to read about them. $4.50 


Deep Water Cruising, by E. G. Martin. 
The preparation for and execution of a 
6000 mile cruise from England to New 
York. Valuable to all interested in cruising 
of any kind. $2.50 


The Cruise of “‘Diablesse,’’ by Frederic 
A. Fenger. An entertaining and absorbing 
yarn of a cruise from Boston to the West 
Indies and South America. $2.50 


Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Over 200 rare and beautiful 
photographs, with running text, tell the 
whole story of whaling in the days of sail. 
Included are sail and ship plans and 
whaler specifications. $3.75 


American Fishermen, by Albert Cook 
Church. A history of prime pictorial value 
— the development of the fishing schooner 
from the early pinkeys down through the 
racing fishermen of today. Over 260 pic- 
tures that are masterpieces of photo- 
graphic art. $3 


A Yachtsman’s Coast Pilot, by Harold S. 
“Skipper” Smith. This book supplements 
the U. S. Coast Pilots with its information 
on the smaller harbors between Northeast 
Harbor, Maine, and Chesapeake, Mary- 
land. $4.50 


Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. All the problems of living well on 

; a small boat — even to the keeping of a 
dog. Names, prices and sources of supply 
are given. “The best book a yachtsman 
could possibly buy.” $ 


American Figttreheads and _ Their 
Carvers, by Pauline A. Pinckney. A com- 
plete, definitive work, richly illustrated, 
and containing a list of some 400 Amer- 
ican ship carvers with well known exam- 
ples of their art. An ideal gift book. $4.00 


Songs of American Sailormen, by Jo- 
anna C. Colcord. The first authentic col- 
lection of American shanties with music 
as sung by shantymen. Gordon Grant 
illustrations. $3.50 


Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 
devoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since the days of the old 
square rigger. Sixty-three on. 

$. 


Salt Water Fishing Tackle, by Harlan 
Major. “We do not hesitate to advise all 
salt water anglers to add this book to their 
home libraries,” says Erl Roman in the 
Miami Herald. $5.00 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to the South and China seas. 

$3.00 

Log of the “‘Hornet’s’”? Longboat, by 
William Roos. The complete story of a 
4000-mile, 43-day voyage, probably the 
longest ever made in an open boat. $2.50 


Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. $3.75 


German Subs in Yankee Waters, by 
H. J. James. $3.00 


Riddle of the Sands, by Erskine Childers. 
$2.00 
Westward Bound in the Schooner 


**Yankee,”’ by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Johnson. $3.00 


Fifty South to Fifty South, by Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompkins. $3.00 


Nautical Nuggets, by William W. _— 
50 





Please send your 
remittance with 
your order 








205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Prices include delivery only within the United States. Add 10% to 
price to cover delivery to Foreign Countries and U. S. Possessions. 
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YACHTING 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


p> April and May are the year’s biggest racing months for the college 
dinghymen, and an expanded program made them busier than ever this 
spring. First of the major sanctioned regattas was the Eastern Invitation 
event for the new George Owen Trophy, sailed on the Charles, April 20th, 
to honor one of the sponsors of the M.I.T. sailing program. Quite fittingly, 
Tech was the first winner, with Dick Knapp as high point scorer. Knapp 
was ably supported by Jerry Coe. This “Ivy League-Service Academy” 
championship was sailed under stiff southwest conditions and the handling 
of the boats — not a breakdown or capsize all day — was a tribute to 
ability and seamanship. Tech won handily with 156 points; Dick Besse 
and Jack Ware brought Yale home second with 122, followed by Harvard 
and Brown, with 108 each; Dartmouth, 104; Princeton, 100; Coast Guard 
and Navy, 79 each; Williams, 62; and Cornell, 46. 


p> The same week end saw the Non-Member Championships and Elimina- 
tion Regattas sailed at Brown, Princeton, Navy, and Chicago. The Middle 
Atlantic Eliminations, sailed in sections, brought victory to a pair of clubs 
that were formed only during the winter months. Stevens Tech won on 
Lake Carnegie and Drexel Institute at Annapolis. The Princeton event 
was sailed on Saturday before the wind grew too strong. Clair Farrand, 
Jr., and Grover Silliman, of Stevens, ran up 50 points to Swarthmore’s 38 
and Lehigh’s 36. The next day, at Navy, a 10 to 15 knot morning breeze 
piped up to above 30 in the afternoon, halting the racing when three craft 
swamped, one was dismasted, and the sail of another ripped. When the 
racing was stopped, the Drexel skippers, Jack Simons and G. B. Darby, 
had scored 43 points against Haverford’s 40, St. John’s 34 34, and George 
Washington’s 2414. St. John’s Jack Ainsworth was high point skipper. 


b> The New England Non-Member Championships, a two-day affair, got 
away with but a few minor breakdowns and spills from the unseasonable 
hot and high winds, but the Mid-West Eliminations ran into trouble. 
Arthur Ogden, of the defending Holy Cross crews, emerged as high point 
skipper on the Seekonk, but a pair of Narragansett Bay champions of the 
Comet and Snipe classes, Roland Morin and Norman Bridge, dethroned 
the Crusaders as Amherst’s skippers, Tom Wickenden and Dick Kuehne, 
also qualified for the Boston Dinghy Club Cup in this regatta. The scores 
ran: Rhode Island State, 124; Amherst, 116; Wesleyan, 114; Holy Cross, 
111; Babson, 80; Nichols, 76; Boston College, 71; Bowdoin, 56; Worcester 
Tech, 51. 

Off the Columbia Yacht Club, on Lake Michigan, seven teams waited 
all day for the wind to moderate from a 40-mile gale and the one attempt 
to race saw swampings and a broken mast. Illinois Tech won that lone 
contest and, with the new club at Northwestern, was invited to send 
crews East for the Boston Dinghy Club regatta while a new championship 
for Mid-West colleges was called for late May. 


> The Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. never drew a more miserable day than 
April 27th, which heralded the Boston Dinghy Club Challenge Cup 
Regatta; a chilling cold combined with hard breezes, sudden squalls, and 
ceaseless rain to make things uncomfortable. That the regatta was success- 
fully sailed was due to a miracle of endurance and able management. 
Counting the previous week’s eliminations, 39 colleges tried for the trophy 
in this open event, with 19 appearing the final day. M.I.T.’s Dick Knapp 
and Jerry Coe retrieved the Dinghy Club Cup from Princeton’s “‘Gardy” 
Cox and Trevor Pardee by the slim margin of half a point, 85-8414, in a 
12-team final. The other scores ran: Boston University, 61; Dartmouth, 
5314; Michigan, 50; Amherst, 44; Harvard, 4314; Tufts, 43; Williams, 
40; Lafayette, 34; Illinois Tech, 3214; Coast Guard, 30. Jerry Coe won 
high point honors, 44-4314 over Cox, who had a costly tie in one race with 
Harvard’s Roger Willcox, as Knapp and Pardee tied at 41 points in the 
other division. 


> Three other spring regattas deserve mention. Lieutenant Commander 
‘‘Hap”’ Moore’s efforts to build up sailing at Coast Guard were crowned 
with success when Cadet-skippers Roy Hutchins and Austin Wagner 
captured the Brown Invitation Regatta for the Coast Guard’s first major 
dinghy triumph. A new perpetual trophy, given by Professor Zachariah 
Chaffee, Sr., in memory of Lucien Sharpe, Brown, ’93, went into competi- 
tion in this regatta where Roy Hutchins was high scorer and the teams 
tallied the following totals: Coast Guard, 48; Brown, 41; Princeton, 40; 
Dartmouth, 37; M.I.T., 36; Williams, 26; Harvard, 20; Tufts 9. 


> Another new invitation trophy regatta inaugurated the Charles River 
season when Boston University’s Comptroller Ralph E. Brown sponsored 
a three-win prize for an octagonal regatta, the first sailing of which was 02 
April 5th, with M.I.T. winning with 53 points. Boston University scored 
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Columbian 


PROPELLERS ~ FITTINGS 


































Equipment is a vital part of every 
boat. The care exercised by you or 
your boat builder in the choice of de- 
pendable Columbian equipment will 
be fully justified in the long run. 
Columbian Bronze specializes in 
underwater fittings—shaft logs, stern 
bearings, struts, rudders—and fur- 
nishes finely turned out accessories 
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OLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


such as silencers, electric pumps, elec- 
tric toilets, steering wheels, venti- 
lators. Columbian products give extra 
service, are made of new metal, cost 
no more than average fittings. ° 

And for most economical opera- 
tion, swing a Columbian wheel, avail- 
able in bronze or monel. Thej’re 
machine ground pitch, 








NEW - IMPROVED 


COMET 





Sail a new Skaneateles Comet, built where 
hundreds of winning Comets have been built, 
where one-design classes such as Lightning, 
Comet, Snipe and Penguin are a specialty 
...and where a background of nearly 50 
years fine boatbuilding experience has led to 
recent new refinements in Comet construction 
which means more speed, finer performance. 
.. . Find out what fine construction and many 
new, exclusive Skaneateles features mean to 
you. Write for new illustrated folder and 
name of nearest dealer. 


SKANEATELES BOATS, INC. 


Fine Boats Since 1893 
BOX 2 SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
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CAPTAIN HANNIGAN \Y MPF | 

OF THE PELICAN ~ 33) ee 
WAS TACKLED BY PIRATES IN THE 
CHINA SEA. HE RAN SHY OF CANNON 
BALLS AND LOADED IN SIX CANS OF 
PETTIT PAINT. AT HALF A MILE 
HE KNOCKED SEVENTEEN PIRATES 
COLD AS SALT PORK. THE REST GOT 
GALLIED AND HAULED THEIR WIND! 


PETTIT PAINTS GO FARTHER! 


“PAINT ‘ ETI T ey a a ae 


PETTIT PAINT COMPANY BELLEVILLE, NJ. 
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@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
neéd the efficient performance of 
slower propeller speeds. By installing 
Twin Disc Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 


The new Twin Dise Yacht Gear 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY/ 
1368 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin’ 
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KARL PLEPLA presents... 
Aviation’s popular 


== FLYTIMER— 
U.S. Reg. Trade Mark 
YACHTSMAN’S MODEL 
Special dials and dial mark- 
ings make it particularly 
useful in yachting and 
racing. 
Sweep \%-split-second hand with stop- 
start feature for celestial navigation and 
for timing lights and fog signals. Special 
race starting dial. Elapsed time 30-minute 
and 12-hour dials. 
WATERPROOF, STAINLESS STEEL, DUSTPROOF, 
SHOCK. PROTECTED, ANTI- MAGNETIC, 17-JEWEL 


MOVEMENT, UNBREAKABLE CRYSTAL, SMART 
EAWOME GOMAD . .. ons. <as ryeclaciscednlevcas 


A fine “regular” watch Logs any activity Sold and Guaranteed by 


With TACHOMETER scale for precise calculation of KARL PLEPL 
speed in m.p.h. and TELEMETER scale for determining 

distance from lightning, gun fire or other simultaneous OWetedes 
sight-sound occurrences 


Used by America’s foremost Yachtsmen. Mail Orders... Yes! 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Interlux 


ALMOST INDESTRUCTIBLE 








Twenty-two beautiful colors including 
white, black and aluminum. Excellent hiding, 
work easily, self-leveling. Best enamel 
you have ever used. Send’ for color card. 











GANGWAY 
FOR THE 
— “INTERNATIONAL TWELVES” 
™ THEY'RE ON THE MARCH 


Over thirty have been delivered — 
over fifty have been sold since the 
New York Show. There is a reason 
for this popularity. 


WATCH THEM GO 


A FOLDER WILL BE GLADLY SENT UPON REQUEST 


THE AN ORES Ly 


| WARREN 












RHODE ISLAND | 








KEEP PLASTIC WOOD 
ALWAYS HANDY 


for boat — 


For lasting, water-resisting, weather- 
resisting repairs, use genuine PLASTIC 
WOOD. Excellent for replacing wood 
rot, filling old nail and screw holes, 
cracks and dents. Handles like putty; 
hardens into wood. Get it at ship 
chandler, paint, hardware, 10¢ stores. 


PLASTIC mc 
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48; Northeastern, 45; Coast Guard and Brown, 37 each; Harvard, 30; 
Dartmouth and Northeastern, 19 each. A week later, the Coast Guard 
Academy held an interesting mixed-class quadrangular regatta in Stars, 
International 14-footers, and the new 12-foot dinghies. Yale was the victor 
at 112 points to M.I.T.’s 104, Coast Guard’s 101, and Pennsylvania’s 35. 


> Around the Campuses. ... We learn with regret that Lieutenant 
Commander Charles Adair will leave Annapolis soon for sea duty. As 
officer representative of the Midshipmen’s Boat Club, Commander Adair 
has played an important role in the development of college yachting. . . . 
The Navy’s sailing coach, Maurice M. DeWolf, was recently promoted 
to rank of lieutenant commander. . . . From California, Bob Allan, com- 
modore of the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Y.R.A., writes that Stanford 
won the annual regatta over California but neglects to send details. . . . 
The new commodore of the McGill Sailing Club is G. Archer Ramsay. 
Paul Byers is secretary-treasurer. . . . We learn indirectly that Bob 
Harron, Columbia’s publicity director, is backing a movement to start a 
sailing program at the Morningside Heights institution. . . . Yale 
Corinthian elected Robert Cumming, an International 14-foot skipper out 
of Rochester, its next commodore; John Jessup, Stamford, vice commodore; 
Harry H. Anderson, Jr., of Seawanhaka, rear commodore; and Richard W. 
Besse, Vineyard Haven, secretary-treasurer. .. . Another Rochester 
skipper, Charles Townsend, will be commodore of the Michigan Sailing 
Club for 1941-42. Alan Donkin will be vice commodore, Caleb Warner, 
fleet captain, and Miss Jean Crawford, secretary. . . . Williams Y.C. has 
elected Romeyn Everdell as commodore, Edward C. Brown, Jr., vice 
commodore, David 8.:Maclay, secretary, and John C. Fuller, treasurer. 

. Cornell Corinthian, having added a new dinghy to its fleet, plans an 
active year under its new flag officers, Lloyd ‘Jack’? Moulton, commo- 
dore; Philip Mallen, 3rd., vice commodore; Bruce Pope, rear commodore; 
Robert L. Bradbury, secretary-treasurer. . . . Wain Baker, a Rockport 
110 skipper, has been elected the Lafayette Y.C. commodore, with Peter 
Prudden and Prof. Miller D. Steever as junior flag officers, Jack Donaldson, 
secretary, and William T. Taylor, treasurer. 


PENGUIN CLASS PATTER 
By “Penguin Pete” 


> The Penguin Class Dinghy Association celebrated its first anniversary 
on May 5th, and officers took time out to look back on an enviable record. 
On that date there were 528 registered Penguins on the association records 
from the United States, Canada, Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii. It is a first-year record hard to beat. 

Since the class handbook was published this spring, two new charters 
for fleets have been authorized. At the time of the book’s publication, seven 
Penguin fleets were organized on both East and West coasts. Fleet No. 8, 
to be known as the Chesapeake Penguin Fleet, was formed only recently. 
The majority of its members‘are Baltimore yachtsmen, Roger Carson, 
of that city, is fleet captain, and the Maryland Y.C. is fleet headquarters. 
Fleet No. 9 is located at Tacoma, and is the second Penguin group chartered 
on the West Coast. Dr. Govnor Teats is fleet captain. Six Penguins are 
expected to form the nucleus for the first year’s racing. 


p> There is every possibility, by the time this appears, that a charter 
application will have been received from the large Penguin group at 
Spokane, Wash. Byron P. Stephan, measurer of the Spokane 8.C., where 
the dinghies are most active, reports that no less than 24 Penguins will 
be sailing the Inland Empire Lakes this summer. 


> The Rear Commodore of the Royal Vancouver Y.C., J. A. Longley, 
launched the first Penguin in that region early in the spring. He reports 
much interest among Vancouver sailors and predicts that at least eight 
of the boats will be built before the season is even well under way. 


> The Green Bay Y.C., Green Bay, Wis., has taken over sponsorship of 
the Green Bay Penguin Fleet as Secretary Don Straubel reports that the 
fleet has spread out to Appleton, Menominee and Shawano Lake. Approxi- 
mately 20 Penguins are expected on Green Bay this summer where one- 
design racing will be held for the first time in local yachting circles. Both 
Boy Scout and Sea Scout groups there have shown interest, and one boat 
has been ordered for the local Sea Scout Ship. The same is true at the 
University of Wisconsin where there is a good possibility the Penguin will 
make an appearance among collegiate sailors. 


> Dr. Teats, Tacoma fleet captain, delivered a lecture on the Penguins 
at a recent meeting of the Tacoma Y.C. and out of it came club donation 
of a plaque to be awarded the fleet champion. While the fleet is not a part 
of the club, a number of its sailing members are about to build Penguins. 
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STORAGE for 
1941-1942 


If you are seeking a new storage 
location for the yacht this coming 
fall, we have available shed, basin 
and yard space. 

Early reservations will be to 
your advantage. 

A new schooner similar to the 
above cut is with us for sale. If 
interested, call New Bedford 
6-8591. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN 


CORPORATION 


FAIRHAVEN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Greatest Driving Power, 
Strength and Durability 











Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

Made in England 


SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


££ L 


DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


p> June promises to be an extremely busy month for Lake Erie sailors, 
if they keep all the dates offered them by the various racing committees. 
Auxiliary skippers will compete for two of the finest trophies on the Great 
Lakes, the Roberts Trophy, June 21st-22nd, from the Cleveland Y.C., at 
Rocky River, to Put-in-Bay; and the Mills Trophy, from the Toledo Y.C. 
to Detroit River Light and return via Put-in-Bay, on June 28th—29th. 


> Carleton (‘ Pinky’’) Allen, of the Toledo Y.C., has purchased the well- 
known Six-Metre Totem and has sold his Class L sloop Lilith to a Detroit 
yachtsman. 

The annual Frostbite Sweepstakes regatta of the Toledo Y.C. will be 
held June 14th-15th. This regatta is open to all boats under 19 feet. 


> The Maumee River Y.C. will hold its annual regatta on July 4th. 


> The Port Clinton Y.C. has completed extensive dredging operations 
along the club docks. Good news for skippers of the deeper boats. 


> Fred Schultz, of the Port Clinton Y.C., has acquired the Matthews 
“38” sedan cruiser formerly owned by William H. Miller, Vermilion Y.C. 


> The news from Sandusky is that Carl Barnett has launched his new 
Interlake Barnacle. Incidentally, the name doesn’t describe her, for she’s 
a neat little packet. 
Bill Hughes has sold his National One Design Nod to a Vermilion B.C. 
member and has bought Carl Miller’s Interlake sloop Presto. 

Eddie Russell, who has been away from sailing for some twelve years, 
has bought Chet Dunkle’s Millie IJ. Chet went to work for the U. 8. A. 
and his Millie is now Sea Lavender. 


> More than 200 Cleveland yachtsmen attended a special meeting at the 
City Hall in Cleveland on May Ist and presented their case to the City of 
Cleveland for relief from the present shortage of boat moorings. With 
Edgewater Yacht Harbor alterations and the closing of the Stadium Yacht 
Basin, some 120 small boats will have to seek shelter elsewhere and there 
is no other place to go. The situation in Cleveland is desperate for owners 
of small boats. The mayor was sympathetic but not encouraging. 


p> The annual launching party of the Lakeside Y.C. was held on May 3rd. 
With the assistance of many of the members, the big derrick scow of the 
Great Lakes Towing Co. launched the entire fleet that same day. 


> Mentor Harbor’s dredging crew did a nice job on the harbor entrance 
this spring and had the harbor open before the first of May. 

Racing started early at Mentor and, as usual, the Snipes were first to 
start. On April 27th, Harold Seymour took the first two races of the season 
and on May 3rd Commodore Jim Myers turned the same trick. There will 
be five races in all, in the spring tuning-up series, with the first club 
championship series starting on May 25th. 


LAKE ONTARIO 
By W. Peck Farley 


NEWS 


>» W. H. Moore, Fleet Captain of the Crescent Y.C., advises that the 
Lightning Class has grown from four boats two years ago to at least ten 
boats. At the District championship regatta, to be held at Chaumont Bay, 
July 12th and 13th, new trophies, donated by John Barnes and Bob Hart, 
of Skaneateles, N. Y., will be in competition. Robert F. Hart, Jr., has been 
elected executive secretary of the Lightning District Association. 

Three new Snipes will be added to Crescent’s fleet this year. 

Crescent Y.C. members have met U.S. Army Engineers to discuss plans 
for a small boat shelter on the westerly end of Galloup Island, at or near 
the present location of the U. 8. Coast Guard Station. Frank Herrick has 
been active in planning this undertaking. 

Sailors on both sides of Lake Ontario will learn with regret of the death 
of Millard V. Hamlin, a member of long standing and a former commodore 
of the Crescent Y.C. 


> The fleet of the Rochester Y.C. is getting into commission rapidly. The 
exceptionally early spring, coupled with the revival of the old Rochester 
Y.C. custom of an opening cruise to Sodus Bay on Decoration Day, has 
advanced the spring outfitting. Larry Marrow’s new Parkman Star has 














come and Willis Zahrndt’s new Dawn cruiser Zarson IIT has arrived from 








Florida. 




























The “all-purpose” set for yachtsmen. 
OPERATES on ANY VOLTAGE! 


COMPLETE MARINE BAND PLUS 
FULL FOREIGN SHORTWAVE 
AND AMERICAN BROADCAST 
BANDS. 


Covers ship-to-ship — ship-to-shore — 
coastguard — weather — aviation — 
time — emergency signals. 


OPERATES ON 6 VOLT: 32 VOLTS; 
110 VOLTS AC/DC; 220 VOLTS 
AC/DC by merely setting the “Voltage 
Selector Switch” on rear of set to 
desired voltage. 


Model T133, List Price $99.50 


3 Bands — 8 Tubes plus Tuning Bea- 
con and Ballast. Three-Gang Con- 
denser. Tuned R.F. Amplification. 


Tuning Range 
Broadcast Band — 537-1740 .Ke; or 
560-172.3 meters 


Shortwave Band 2 — 1.98-7.09 me; or 
151.5-42.5 meters 


Shortwave Band 1 — 7.2—24.5 me; or 
41.6-12.2 meters 





SELF-contained Power Portable — 
Complete Marine Band plus full 
Broadcast band. 
Covers coastguard, ship-to-ship, 
weather — aviation — time — foreign 
short wave — amateur — time signals. 
Range: 535-1605 ke — 2.0 — 6.6 me. 
Push buttons control operation of (1) 
batteries (2) 110v AC/DC (3) marine 
band (4) broadcast band. 
Model T187 for AC/DC and 
Battery. List Price, $44.50 
2 Bands — 6 Tubes. Three Gang Con- 
denser. Tuned R.F. Amplification. 
If your dealer can’t supply you — 
write us for details 


PILOT RADIO CORPORATION 
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A REVELATION IN SHOAL DRAFT AUXILIARIES 
| RANGER 


$5400 completely equipped 


38’ x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 10”. Comforta- 
ble accommodations for four. 6’ 1” 
headroom. Excellent specifications and 
construction. 6200 Ibs. outside ballast. 
Gray motor. 


PRESCOTT WILSON SAILS 
BUILT BY MORTON JOHNSON & CO. 
Bay Head, N. J. 


Send for special folder 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


























129 So. 16th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
TRADE MARK 
» = No. 2 
for the Anti-Fouling 
Deck Seams DD DVA Hull — 











KUHLS COMPOSITIONS remain ELASTIC in seams (in or out of water), not for 
1 or 2 years, but indefinitely — that is why KUHLS is always in greater demand. 


USED by leading Boat Builders, specified by leading Architects for over 52 years. 
Used on U. S. Battleships, Coast Guard boats. WHY NOT YOURS? 


DON’T pt a product “Just as Good.”’f your Dealer cannot supply you, write 
direct, get interesting Booklet, also send name of your dealer. 


ss H. B. FRED KUHLS “Sissetiin™ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EASY ON BARE FEET! 


Non-Fouling on Deck or Overboard 




















Yachtsman writes: ‘‘My former anchor was difficult to get to 
Za ‘take’ and mean as a sculpin to handle, Last summer new 
@  44-Ib. Danforth dug in immediately . . . held through every- 
> thing that blew. It comes up clean and is easy to get aboard. 
| This feature alone endears it to me and | don't even get mad 
when I stamble over it in the dark!"* Signed R. D. Turner. 


Danforth is husky cast alloy steel. Looks and 
feels like an anchor. No unfolding; self-burying; 
non-fouling. Holding power up to 70 times 
greater than other anchors of same weight. 





R. S. Danforth - 2162 Center St. - Berkeley, Calif. 


USED BY U. S. NAVY, COAST 
GUARD AND PAN- AMERICAN 


AIRWAYS 
Boat builders and others who buy tested D A al 2 O 4 T al 
holding power, specify DANFORTH. 


Write for FREE Folder with size recom- 
mendations for your 


ANCHORS 













48 4. PENN YAN 


AEROOINGHY 
"Tops in Tenders’ 
GO 9. catalog FREE 
OUTBOARDS: SAILBOATS 


SPORTSMEN SPECIALS 
CANOES RUNABOUTS 


1 YZ 
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Rolfe Scofield, Ross Nagle and Jerry Menihan have sailed from Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., in Scofield’s yawl Desire. She is 37’ over all, designed by John 
Alden and built by Peterson, at Sturgeon Bay. When she arrives at 
Rochester, she will have cruised well over 800 miles. 


> Last month the boat house of the Buffalo Canoe Club burned and ail 
boats it housed were destroyed. On March 23rd, a meeting in Buffalo, 
headed by Fleet Captain Daniels and Commodore Pearson, discussed 
ways and means of rebuilding the fleet. and also the types of boats best. 
suited to replace those lost. Because of their recent experience in the selec- 
tion of a one-design class, W. A. Cannon and Commodore Lyster, of the 
Youngstown Y.C., were invited to sit in and give their ideas. Since about 
thirty members expressed intentions of securing new boats and were about. 
equally divided, three ways, as to type, the meeting was a lively one. The 
three types under discussion were Lightnings, Buffalo Canoe Club Knock- 
abouts (type destroyed,) and the Defender, which class has been prac- 
tically decided upon by the Youngstown Y.C. The Defender is a 23’ keel 
sloop with about 200 square feet sail area. She was designed by MacGregor. 


p> At the Lake Y.R.A. spring council meeting, held at the Buffalo Canoe 
Club, April 26th, final arrangements for the Freeman Cup Race, from 
Rochester around a buoy at Cobourg and on to Youngstown for the 
regatta, were completed. A protest committee of four was appointed as 
follows: Phil Farnam, Arnold Moyer, Jr., Bobby Barr and John Van- 
Voorhis. A new measurement committee will be made up of the official 
measurer from each member club, under the leadership of Frank Moore, 
R.C.Y.C. It was decided that the Royal Ocean Racing Rule will continue 
in effect for the season. 


p> At the dinner and annual meeting of the Rochester Canoe Club, on 
May 5th, Commodore Mason relinquished the sixty-year old gavel to Dr. 
Robert W. Young, who will head the club for the coming year. Purser Le- 
Moine Wheeler, who has held the purse strings with firmness and tact for 
so many years, has handed them over to Don Farmen. Other officers 
elected to the board were Howard Glasser, Frazier Punnett and Hugh 
Knapp. A revised constitution was adopted. 

The club’s new dock has been completed. 


p> A large percentage of the membership of the Sodus Bay. Y.C. is to serve 
on committees this year. About one hundred members, it seems, have been 
assigned to some twenty committees. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> For the third successive year, the prize for the outstanding fish in the 
Miami Fishing Tournament was won by a woman, as were nine other 
prizes. Four of these ladies hailed from that fresh water yachting center, 
Detroit. Mrs. Emory Ford took the Duke of Windsor Cup with a 647- 
pound mako shark caught off Cat Cay. Miss Anne Henry landed the 
leading bonefish of 1034 pounds. Miss Geraldine Wells caught the second 
largest blue marlin, and Mrs. Ernest Stone the second largest white marlin. 
The blue went 121 pounds and the white 11514. All tarpon honors went to 
women with Miss Anne T. Pyle and Mrs. Anita Knight, both of Short 
Hills, N. J., making catches of 171 and 140 pounds. Among the fourteen 
prize winners from New York was R. J. Schaefer, former commodore of 
the Larchmont Y.C., with a 386-pound blue marlin. The Phil Wylie 
“Tough Luck” Trophy went to James A. Scully whose world record for @ 
53-pound amberjack on six-thread line was broken twelve minutes later by 
his fishing companion, Bert Harborn. This fishing competition, which was 
started in 1936 with a few thousand participants, has jumped to nearly 
250,000 this year. The release of all fish not large enough to take prizes is 
urged as a matter of conservation. 


> The women are also becoming increasingly active in Cuban waters. 
Senorita Julia Muniz is the regular crew aboard Clement Inclan’s Star 
Men-July which last year won the Lobos de Mar Trophy. Senorita Julia 
Aspuro’s motor cruiser Toledo was the winner of the Habana-Varadero race. 


> The final regatta of the Florida S. A. winter season was held at Daytona 
Beach April 20th. It was called the Bruce McRae Memorial Regatta, hon- 
oring the late commodore of the Daytona Beach S. C. who had done much 
to promote racing in north Florida. Again, the west coast sailors won in the 
Snipe and Moth classes, Don Cochran’s Blue Nose II, of Clearwater, 
heading the“Snipes, and Don Jordan’s Riot, St. Petersburg, leading the 
Moths. Jacksonville sailors rounded out the entries from all over the state 
with Harold Tipsworth’s Massasoit taking the sailing canoe event. Ray- 
mond Smith’s Whitecap won the Development Class race and his clubmate, 
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The “BOB-CLIF” is built to take it in a seaway! 





= 





New off-shore fishing boat is powered 
by a Mack Mariner diesel for rugged 
dependability — plus economy 


The owner of the “Bob-Clif” knows that when 
heavy weather hits him, he can count on his 
Mack Mariner diesel to bring him through. 

It has 4-cycle efficiency, and employs the 

Lanova controlled-combustion system, which 
insures smooth-flowing, shockless power. It starts 
in a flash! And provides the lowest possible fuel cost. 
Mack Manufacturing Corporation, Marine 
Division, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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The Mack Mariner 
605W, 100-125 h.p. 
speeds of 1500-1800 
R.P.M., 2:1 reduction 
gear, Lanova Low Pres- 
sure Combustion. 





DIESEL MARINE POWER 


Bob-Clif, 45-foot yacht, recently 
built by Bergen Beach Boat 

Works. Home port, Marblehead, 
Mass. Owned by Mr. H. A. Miller. 


Mack Marine Engines are a 
product of the builders of world- 
famed gasoline and diesel-pow- 
ered trucks, buses and fire ap- 
paratus. 

















Established 1903 
THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


Llopn’s 


Register of American Dachts 
1941 


ISTING full details of ap- 
proximately 7000 yachts 
of the United States and 

the Dominion of Canada, to- 
gether with a separate list of 
Yacht Owners with their ad- 
dresses, the Yacht Clubs to 
which they belong and the 
names of their yachts. Due to 
conditions beyond the Soci- 
ety’s control, it is not possible 
to include the lithographic section of Club Burgees and 
Private Signals of Yachtsmen. 


The CASEY 45-footer 














| Cutter or Yawl Rig 








In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
distance racing. For the average cruising man the 
CASEY 46-footer is arranged with a lerge galley 
aft, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
able, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
and crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 


Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 








Blue Cloth, Gilt with Subscriber’s name on cover.. $14.00 
Cieiet CH 6S eae ed ine east iaweene $12.00 





LLOYD'S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 























The New Kelvin-White 
NAVIGATOR CLOCK 


watertight... designed for cockpit end exposed 
locations ... illuminated dial... sweep-second 
hand ... red hand shows Greenwich time . . . cast 
bronze . . . Chelsea jewelled movement ...a pre- 
clelon lnstegmenhs 6.0.6.6 bc cekbcdoscenthavases $90 


The popular 
KEL VIN-WHITE 


5-inch Spherical Compass 


WAS 
SELECTED 
FOR THE 

U. S. 
PATROL 
TORPEDO 

BOATS 
and the Crash 


and Rescue 
Boats 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
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Marine Weather Broadcast 


+> SCHEDULE CARDS < 


A FREE Service of Practical Value to 
All Yachtsmen Is Again Provided by 
Yachting 
The free schedules of radio telephone weather broadcasts dis- 
tributed last year by YACHTING were so enthusiastically re- 


ceived by yachtsmen all over the country that YACHTING 
has prepared similar cards for 1941. 








Attractively printed in blue on card stock suitable for 
bulkhead mounting next to the radio, these schedules list 
weather broadcasts of particular value to yachtsmen in the 
Standard Broadcast, Coast Guard and Shore-to-Ship telephone 
bands. They will be mailed to you free and without obliga- 
tion, just for the asking. 


There is a card for each of the following areas. Write for the 
ones you will need. 


MAINE TO CAPE COD 

CAPE COD TO NEW YORK 

NEW YORK TO NORFOLK LAKE MICHIGAN 

SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST LAKES ERIE AND ONTARIO 
LAKES SUPERIOR AND HURON 


Schedules compiled and distributed by 
YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 


205 East 42nd Street New York City 


GULF COAST 
PACIFIC COAST 
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Construction. Largest se- 
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Jerry Gwynn, led the Crickets. Stark Shelby’s Fire Bird, of Daytona Beach, 
took Comet honors while Jack Reed, also of Daytona Beach, won the 
Open Class event. 


> Ken McKenzie, New Haven outboard driver, has been declared winner 
of the Colonel Green Trophy for 1941. Out of competition since 1935, the 
trophy has been put up for the high point winner of the Florida winter 
circuit. Totals checked by Charles F. Chapman and the A.P.B.A. racing 
commission gave McKenzie 1450 points, Mabry Edwards, Jacksonville, 
1372, and Fred Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. J., 1239 points for the series. 


> The Key West Y.C., under the guiding hand of Commodore E. P. 
Winter, is dredging out the anchorage in Garrison Bight. The club has 
recently been made an official display station for storm warnings. With the 
addition of new members from the North who are building winter homes 
there and who are keen for cruising and fishing in the Keys, the country’s 
most southern yacht club seems due for a boom. Skippy Russell has been 
made commodore of the junior fleet. 


> A flotilla of the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve has been established by the 
members of the Big Bayou Y.C. at St. Petersburg. Officers include Charles 
M. Blaekford, commander, C. Grayum Badgley, vice commander, and Paul 
Hurst, junior commander. Commodore E. F. Hanks, always active in 
Tampa Bay affairs, did much to get the new groljy under way. 


p> A number of the yachts that have been familiar sights around Florida 
are now painted Navy gray and engaged in regular service duties. Living- 
ston Short’s Stella Polaris, now the U.8.S. Agate, has been patrolling the 
straits out of Key West and Miami. Dr. John R. Brinkley’s Dr. Brinkley, 
from Del Rio, Texas, is now the U.S.S. Jade. Clifford Hemphill’s Pegasus, 
from New York, is the U.S.S. Onyx. Leon Mandel’s Buccaneer, purchased 
by the Navy in Chicago last fall, has been on duty as the U.S.S. Sapphire. 
Soon to go on active duty as the U.S.S. Opal will be the Irving Bush’s 
Coronet, from New York. 


INLAND LAKE YACHTING NEWS 
By Lewis S. Miner 


> With many clubs of the Inland Lake Yachting Association slated to 
start local competition on Memorial Day, changes in the I.L.Y.A. rules 
issued in May through the 1941 official rule book topped the month’s news. 

In racing regulations, the customary space of ten minutes between 
assembly and preparatory guns has been shortened to five minutes. Also, 
time limits for races in the different classes have been altered. 

Regatta judges in past years, with entry lists running over 100 or 125 
yachts, have had great difficulty with checking in the craft at the finish 
line when several boats pile up, obscuring sail letters and numbers. In the 
1941 season, each must carry her letter and number on both sides of the 
after deck, facing outboard, at least ten inches high, in color contrasting 
with that of the deck. These will enable the judges to identify the finishers 
much more easily. 

The life preserver rule has been clarified to specify that, in Classes A, E 
and C, a ring buoy of a minimum diameter of 14 inches must be carried on 
deck within reach of the helmsman, ready for use. In the Cub Class, speci- 
fications are drawn for the life jackets that must be worn by each member 
of the crew between preparatory and starting guns. 

Entry fees for each yacht at the annual regatta have been increased as an 
aid in defraying the expenses of the club acting as host for the event. 


> The board of directors of the I.L.Y.A. has announced that the Lake 
Geneva Y.C. will be the host club for the 1941 annual regatta, the forty- 
fourth in the history of the Association. 


> Officers for the 1941 season in the I.L.Y.A. are: Henry H. Porter, com- 
modore, Lake Geneva Y.C.; Walter Sprinkman, vice commodore, Cedar 
Lake Y.C. and Ernst C. Schmidt, executive secretary-treasurer, Lake 
Geneva Y.C. Serving on the board of directors will be Charles H. Bell and 
F. H. Chute, Minnetonka Y.C.; William Kellet and John R. Kimberly, 
Neenah-Nodaway Y.C.; William K. Winkler, Pine Lake Y.C. and Dr. Carl 
S. Harper, Mendota Y.C. 


> In the 1940 season, the yearly meeting held for Cub Class craft was 
sanctioned by the Association so that the winner of the event becomes the 
I.L.Y.A. champion of his division, and the 1941 meeting will determine 
the second I.L.Y.A. Cub champion. 


> Among the annual.-meetings held throughout the I.L.Y.A. was that of 
the Minnetonka fleet, held April 10th in Minneapolis, where F. C. Lyman, 
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commodore, F. H. Chute, vice commodore and F. G. Jewett, secretary- 
treasurer, were all named for a second term. Called to the board of direc- 
tors were: Charles H. Bell, E..J. Gluek, Ward G. Burton, Bergmann 
Richards and W. 8. Wingate. One of the high points of the gathering was 
the announcement that the local Cub fleet registration ran to 71 boats by 
the end of the season, marking an all-time high for Minnetonka and the 
I.L.Y.A. for this class, started only five or six years ago. 


> Elected to head the Calhoun Y.C. in 1941 are: Eugene F’. Griswold, com- 
modore, Herbert N. Bloomberg, vice commodore and Roy E. Benson, 
secretary-treasurer. One of the high points of the Calhoun season will be 
the Minneapolis Aquatennial, July 12th through 20th, as a part of which 
the local sailors are planning a regatta. This event drew a large entry list 
in 1940 from lakes throughout the Northwest. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> With some difficulty encountered in getting funds out of Canada as a 
result of the war, C.C.Y.R.A. officers in this country have arranged for 
Canadian Comet owners and prospective buyers of boats to forward 
money for dues, plans and the like to the new West Coast regional vice 
president, George H. Post. For the benefit of skippers in the Dominion, 
Post’s address is Metropolitan Life Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

All reports from British Columbia indicate a good turnout of Comets 
this summer. The English Bay Fleet at Vancouver even has promised to 
send at least one boat to the September Nationals, at Sandusky, Ohio. If 
this is accomplished, she will be the first class entry from outside the United 
States, exclusive, of course, of the Puerto Rican sailors who have sent a 
representative to the last three Nationals. 


> The first week-end last month found the Potomac River Fleet sailing 
the first two of its six races to select a boat for the Nationals. Racing against 
such able skippers as Ernest Covert in Scandal and Clarke Daniel in 
Robert E. Lee, Col. Jack Jacobs, regional vice president and veteran member 
of the Potomac Fleet, sailing his British, won both races of a “‘double- 
header”’ staged as part of the Potomac River S.A. spring series. With Jacobs 
as crew in British was an old-timer to Washington Comet racing, D. Verner 
Smythe, national president of the C.C.Y.R.A. 


> Huntington Crescent’s open Comet regatta on Huntington Bay, L. I., 
is scheduled for August 23rd and 24th, and not August 26th and 27th as 
was published in this column for April. 


> Herb Sinhoffer, who placed second in the national high point trophy 
competition last year, and Herb Mylacrane, both of the Rochester Fleet, 
have built new Comets. K. E. Rogers, captain of Red Jacket Y.C. Fleet 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y., also is building another Comet. 


> The popular Lady Alice Trophy series for Comets begins on Raritan 
Bay on June 22nd. Princess Bay Y.C. Fleet plays host for the opening 
event. Forty-five Comets is the prediction for Raritan waters this summer. 


> William Daniels has been selected as head of the Maumee River Fleet, 
Toledo; Robert Faulkner is treasurer, and William Schneider, secretary. 
The group held its first race of the season on Memorial Day. On June 14th 
and 15th, a number of Maumee Comets plan to attend a frostbite regatta 
sponsored by the Toledo Y.C. Comets also are expected from Cleveland 
and Lorain fleets. Approximately 19 Comets will be sailing at Toledo this 
year. 


> The Central New York Comet Association held a meeting late in April 
to work out details for the regional regatta to be held under auspices of the 
Seneca Lake Fleet. The Algonquin Y.C. also sponsors an open Comet 
regatta at Rochester. It will be held July 17th and 18th. 


> Gibson Island Y.S. Fleet will devote this month to racing its elimina- 
tions, beginning with June 7th. This is done to permit skippers to take in 
the many regattas on the Bay during July and August. These are some of 
the events Comet’sailors plan to enter: Rock Hall regatta, July 4th and 
5th; Annapolis Y.C. regatta, July 11th, 12th, and 13th; their own club’s 
regatta, July 19th and 20th; Chester River regatta, July 25th, 26th and 
27th; Miles River regatta, August 1st and 2nd; Oxford regatta, August 
9th and 10th; Indian Landing regatta, August 23rd and 24th. 


> The newest addition to the Potomac River Fleet is Richard McHenry, 
former Rocky River Fleet skipper at Cleveland and one of the veterans of 
the first midwinter regatta at San Juan. He sailed the chartered Puerto 
Rico I there. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Beautiful weather and light breezes marked the May 3rd annual open- 
ing day regatta of the Seattle Y.C. but the sailing yachts had all they 
wanted on the fourth as the Mark Mayer Trophy events were held in 
hard sailing weather. Many lost sails testified to the strength of the wind 
on Sunday, May 4th. The May 3rd winners were as follows: 


Over all honors. Six-Metre Oslo, Hans Otto-Giese, with a corrected time 
of 3:37:45. 

Class A. First, Angelica, C. W. Stimson; second, Tola, Charles Frisbie. 

Class B. Cirrus II, John Warren; second, Lady Alice, John Soderberg. 

Class C. Loki, Chester Dawson; second, Hella Bella, William Rosen. 

Class D. Vinta, Otis Lamson; second, Live Lady, Harold Stack. 

Six-Metres. Oslo, Hans Otto-Giese; second, Saga, Ray Elliott, Jr. 

Class R. Live Yankee. 

Stars. Cene, Charles Ross; second, Alberio, Barbara Nettleton. 

Flatties. X, John Dickinson; second, Amron, Russell Phinney. 


Winners on May 4th, Mark Mayer Trophy, were as follows: 


Over all. Angelica; second, Tola; third, Red Jacket. 
Class A. Angelica, Tola, Red Jacket. 

Class B. Cirrus II; Sunda. 

Class C. Prelude, Paul Morris; Cirrus I, Typhoon. 
Class D. Live Lady. 

R Class. Live Yankee. 

Six-Metres. Saga. 


> Seattle Y.C.’s June schedule includes the following sailing races: June 
1st, Commodore’s Race; June Ist, 7th, 8th, 21st and 22nd, Star Class 
races; June Ist, 7th, 8th, 21st and 27th, Flattie races. The Shut-In Cruise, 
a power boat event, is scheduled for June 28th. 


p> Al Constans, Queen City Y.C., agreed when Tom Ferrell, of Motor 
Boat Marina’s yacht brokerage department, proposed that the former buy 
a Chris-Craft cruiser if the broker should sell Constans’ 52-foot Diesel 
yacht Swiftsure. Ferrell sold Swiftsure to C. W. Myers, of Portland, and 
Constans was as good as his word. He was to take delivery late in May of 
a new 31’ Chris-Craft cruiser with a 130 hp. motor. 


> The following Seattle yachtsmen (and women) have placed orders for 
Chris-Craft with Motor Boat Marina, according to Latham Goble: Bartlett 
Stephens, a 26’ de luxe enclosed dinette cruiser with 95 hp. engine; Evange- 
lina and Josepha Burns, a model 101 runabout with 60 hp.; L. M. Norton, 
a 19’ runabout with 95 hp.; Gilbert L. Duffy, a 23’ express cruiser with 130 
hp. engine; and A. G. Cassutt, a 16’ runabout with 60 hp. power plant. 
W. L. Moore, Seattle, has taken delivery of a 16’ runabout with a 60 hp. 
motor, as has O. N. Mayberry, Seattle, of a 25’ enclosed cruiser. 


> Seattle’s first Navy boat of the smaller class is not strictly a military 
vessel; instead, she is a passenger-carrying boat built by Mike Shain’s 
shipyard at Seattle for the Bremerton Navy Yard. Twin model 909 Buda- 
Lanova marine Diesels power the 65’ boat, prosaically designated YF B-19. 


> Bobkat II, 38’ Fairform Flyer with twin 110 hp. Kermath engines, has 
been bought by L. G. Prendergast, Seattle, through Arne Vesoja, of Yacht 
Sales and Charters, Inc. Bobkat IJ now becomes Lemarjon. 

Yacht Sales and Charters will sell the Franck shipyard’s new 22’ sport 
cruiser, three of which were under construction at the yard early in May. 


p> R. C. Hillyard, Bellingham, skipper-owner of the cruiser Gloriann, 
34-footer, has ordered a 45’ Monk-designed cruiser from the Lind yard. 


> Dick Spears, Seattle, has had Edwin Monk design for him a new 36’ 
seagoing auxiliary ketch. 


p> Entirely different service from that to which the yacht might be said to 
be accustomed is the future lot of the 46’ power yacht Marion, a 100 hp. 
Hall-Scott-powered cruiser formerly owned by L. H. Black, Seattle. 
Marion has been sold by Ray L. Butler, Washington Boat Works, Seattle, 
to the North American Mining Company, for use in Sitka. 


> Washington Boat Works has remodeled Emil Sick’s recently acquired 
yacht Sea Breu, ex-Consort. (Sea Breu is French for ‘‘sea gull.’’) Sea Breu’s 
alteration plans were by Edwin Monk; the yacht is an original Dawn 
cruiser model, a little difficult to recognize now. 

In line with Seattle’s intensive development of yachting facilities, the 
Washington Boat Works, co-owned by Col. W. C. Bickford, manager of 
the Port of Seattle, and Ray L. Butler, manager of the boat yard, is to be 
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considerably enlarged. The present capacity for handling in covered slips 
is adequate for 12 yachts; when the expansion is completed, 41 will be 
accommodated in covered moorings. An additional improvement is a 
boat elevator, able to lift yachts up to 60 feet in length. 


> Washington Boat Works, local agent for Gar Wood and Owens yachts, 
and working with the distributor, Commercial Automotive Service, re- 
ports that the latest buyer of a 30’ Owens cruiser is D. W. Hutcheson, 
Seattle. The company has three Gar Wood boats on display at its plant. 


> This year’s International Power Boat Race is to start on July 11th at 
Winslow, just across Puget Sound from Seattle; it will terminate the 
following day at 5:00 p.m. at Nanaimo, B. C. Sponsored by the Interna- 
tional P.B.A., this year’s event is expected to draw 65 to 80 entries, ac- 
cording to Jim Unicume, secretary-treasurer of the association. President 
of the association for 1941 is Russell Gibson, Seattle Y.C. 


> Fred Kohler, of Bellingham, enjoys his week-ends now in the new 40- 
foot cruiser Fredith, built this year by the Lind yard, Bellingham. 


> Three sailing yachts have been launched by the N. J. Blanchard yard, 
Seattle, to make way for three 45-foot high-power crash boats for the 
government. Two of the three Hall-Scott-powered crash boats were being 
planked early in May. Of the sailing yachts, Keith Fisken’s Sunda and 
Ralph James, Jr.’s, Nautilus IJ have been commissioned, and Rudy and 
Anton Peier’s Neoga IJ was being completed at the Blanchard yard. 


> Cat’s Paws .... Charles Black’s new 26’ sport fishing boat, with 130 
hp. Chris-Craft motor, was launched early in May at the Edward D. White 
shipyard, Seattle; designer of the boat was Edwin Monk. . . . Adolph 
Schmidt has selected Windolph as the name for his new 62’ Buda Diesel- 
powered yacht of Monk design now being built at Seattle by the Grandy 
Boat Company. . . . H. C. Nachand, Oswego, Oregon, and the Portland 
Y.C., is the new owner of the 47’ yacht Sunbeam; the yacht has two 200 
hp. Scripps marine engines. 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> More than fifty yachting organizations east of a line from Horse Neck 
Beach to Minot’s Light, known as the Old Colony, Cape Cod, and the 
Islands districts, will be in commission before the end of the month for 
another season as intensive as ever, both afloat and ashore. Their fleets 
will be as strong numerically as in former years but, as in other regions, 
the tonnage will be considerably less. 


> Club officers have their schedules pretty well in hand and it looks as if 
the district would stage seven open or invitation regattas, nine interclub 
duels, four championships, and as many more long distance races. The 
regattas include those at Stone Horse, Beverly, Edgartown, Nantucket, 
New Bedford, Cotuit and Buzzards. The list of interclub clashes are Dux- 
bury vs. Plymouth; Stage Harbor vs. Stone Horse; Provincetown vs. 
Wellfleet; Wianno vs. Hyannis Port; Cotuit vs. Oyster Harbors; Waquoit 
vs. Menauhant; Edgartown vs. Vineyard Haven; Chapoquoit vs. Wenaumet 
Bluffs; and Barnstable-Waquoit Bay vs. Cotuit. The title events are the 
district championship at Edgartown; the women’s at Quissett; Beetle 
Cats at Bass River and the Cape Cod knockabouts, called the SMYRA 
class, also at Quissett. The long distance attractions are the well-known 


Casey and Whalers races, out of New Bedford, Edgartown’s fifth ’round- 


the-island race and the lightships race of the Nantucket Y.C. 


> Several southern Massachusetts clubs, such as Mattapoisett, Edgar- 
town and Vineyard Haven, are wondering whether they will entertain the 
New York Y.C., fleet as usual. It is related alongshore that, in 1864, a 
New York Y.C. fleet, which had been cooped up in New York Harbor for 
three years, ventured on a cruise to Newport, headed by R. F. Loper, as 
acting commodore, in the schooner Josephine. The entire fleet was becalmed 
off Point Judith and narrowly missed being gobbled up by the Confederate 
cruiser Tallahassee, which was at that very time sinking fishermen less than 
twenty miles away on the other side of Block Island. 


> The new club station of the Hyannis Y.C. is ready for occupancy, with 
the dedication scheduled for Independence Day. The entire plant, building, 
masonry, plumbing, grading, as well as the interior decorations (by the 
ladies of Hyannis) has been the work of the eighty-odd club. members. 
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BETWEEN RACES (DYER DINKS) 
Size 8144” x 1214”. Edition 100. Price $12 
ON THE RAIL 
Size 214” x 33". Edition 100. Price $5 
The sizes given above are plate sizes of these 
beautiful marine etchings. All subjects are mat- 
ted ready for framing and will be sent postpaid 

upon receipt of remittance. Order from 
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Size 9” x 1214”. Edition 85. —-~Price $12.-« 205 East 42nd Street, New York 

















PERKO 


SPORT KIT LIGHTS 
Fig. 1142 and 1143: for 
rowboats, canoes, din- 
ghys, etc. 

Fig. 1145: NEW JUNIOR POLE 
LIGHT ASSEMBLY, Mahogany. 
For outboard motor boats and 
small runabouts. 


Fig. 1140: COMBINATION 
LIGHT — Electric, new stream- 
line pattern, of high quality at a 
low price. 


Fig. 241: IMPROVED BOAT HOOK, elim- 
inates tapering of pole. . 




















SEND 25¢ FOR THE “PERKO” GENERAL MARINE 
CATALOG. 216 PAGES OF BOAT EQUIPMENT 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 
1945 PITKIN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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> A dozen clubs have entered crews in the sixth Beetle cat championship 
to be held by the Bass River Y.C., on August 9th-10th. This event was 
initiated by the Barnstable Y.C. in 1935 and was won by a local crew, which 
lost to Barrington, R. I., the next year. The clubs which will compete at 
Bass River, besides the local crew, are Cohasset, Duxbury, Barnstable, 
Woods Hole, Quissett, Chapoquoit, Wenaumet Bluffs, Angelica, New 
Bedford, Barrington and Edgewood. 


> The cup or bowl for which the women of the district will compete in 
elimination races for the national championship was given to the Southern 
Massachusetts Y.R.A. by Seward Prosser, one of the most accomplished 
amateur skippers in the country. 


> Speaking of those Edgartown tides, yachtsmen will be glad to learn that 
the extension of the Katama Bar in the last year more than a mile to the 
eastward has cut the total flow more than 50 per cent. In a year or two, the 
harbor, well dredged out, will be back to normal. 


> The new clubs in the district not found in the Register are: Falmouth, 
Menemsha, East Chop, Allens Harbor and North Eastham. It is reported 
that organizations will be formed at Cuttyhunk, Brewster and Sagamore. 
. . . A local, state and government appropriation will be used to dredge 
Stage Harbor at Chatham. . . . The Point Independence Y.C. has ar- 
ranged an attractive schedule for power boat races in Onset Harbor starting 
on Independence Day. . . . Treasurer A. L. Gifford’s cup for the open 
regatta at the Stone Horse Y.C. is a trinket well worth winning. . . . It is 
understood that the Interscholastic Championship for the Clifford D. 
Mallory Trophy will be held by the Tabor Y.C. at Marion the last of June. 





Note: The Editors regret that news from Lake Michigan and the De- 
troit River section did not reach us in time for insertion in this issue. 





Victor Anderson to Operate Flushing Basin 


> Victor Anderson and Lawrence Gamage of City Island, New York, have 
recently announced an agreement with the Department of Parks, New 
York City, under the terms of which they will operate the boat basin on 
Flushing Bay as a concession. 

This basin, formerly known as the World’s Fair Yacht Basin, is only 22 
minutes by auto from mid-Manhattan. Free tender service*and parking 
space for patrons is provided and arrangements may be made for lying 
either at permanent moorings or at floats. Rate scales for both seasonal 
and transient use have been set up. 


Michigan Guarantees 24-Hour Propeller Reconditioning 


> The Michigan Wheel Corporation of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has re- 
cently announced the inauguration of a new service through which the 
company guarantees to recondition perfectly, propellers of any type or 
make within 24 hours of their arrival at the factory or any one of Michi- 
gan’s seventeen strategically located service stations. Although it is neces- 
sary to make a special charge of 20 per cent extra for this service its popu- 
larity is already being indicated by the fact that 30 to 40 per cent of all 
reconditioning jobs are now handled on the guaranteed 24-hour service 
basis. A list of the names and addresses of the service stations will be sent 
to all boat owners upon application to the factory. 


Mikkelson Evinrude Distributor For 30 Years 


> On May 24th Oluf Mikkelson, well-known distributor of Evinrude 
outboard motors in New York, rounded out his thirtieth year in the marine 
industry. Starting back in the very infancy of the outboard, Mikkelson 
sold, in 1911, 20 motors from his home in Brooklyn. During the interim he 
has moved to successively larger quarters until today he has at Fourth 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York City, one of the largest and finest 
marine showrooms in the country. Amid photo-murals and a thoroughly 
modern merchandizing set-up, the complete Evinrude and Elto lines, & 
large selection of Thompson boats, and small boat accessories of every 
description are shown. 


Truscott Boat & Dock Company 


> Oldtimers in the boating field will be particularly interested in the re- 
cent announcement that a well-known firm of a generation ago has recently 
become active again. It is the Truscott Boat and Dock Company of St. 
Joseph, Michigan. This firm, under the leadership of Francis H. Early, 
naval architect, and James M. Truscott, is now producing a very light 
cartop boat of plywood, a fast 20-foot sail boat of the semi-skimmer tyPé, 
and several other small dinghies and utility boats. Charles F. Morse 1s 
also associated with the firm. 
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NEXT MONTH 
the July 


CRUISING NUMBER 


Specially prepared articles on 
cruising — giving information 
which will be useful during the 
planning of your summer’s cruis- 
ing — will be the “high spot” of 
YacuTiné for July. 


Because of its more than usual 
interest, YACHTING’s July Cruising 
Number will be of first importance 


to readers and advertisers alike. 
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® Byword at the Sterling Engine Company today is “Full Speed 
Ahead for the ‘Admiral’!” Men who have had 20, 30, even 40 
years’ experiénee in the precision building of Sterling engines, are 
concentrating their famed skill on the efficient production of the 
mighty 12-cylinder “Admiral”. A constantly growing battery of 


machine tools, both in Sterling’s own plant and in the plants of 


The modern Motor Torpedo Boat, driven by Sterling “Admiral” engines, is swift and highly maneuverable in all kinds of sea. Key to its power and dependabili 4 


Jo 
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sub-contractors, produce the parts. «++ As the essential power in ; 
light, swift defense craft, both the U. S. Navy and the British q 


Admiralty look for record production of Sterling Admirals. We 


believe this has been found by combining craftsmen of exacting 


experience with advanced assembly methods, and with machinery ~ 


which reduces many difficult operations to a minimum. 


is found in the extra fine workmanship and quality materials that go into the “Admiral”. 


IT TAKES OVER 10,000 PARTS to make a Sterling PRECISION — Grinding, boring, mill- 
“Admiral”, yet the finished engine is notable for its com- ing, polishing — every operation is per- 
pactness, accessibility and lightness of weight in propor- formed with meticulous care to insure 


tion to horsepower developed. 


accuracy of every “Admiral” part. 


EVERY INDIVIDUAL PART of the “Admiral” is a vital 


one. Therefore all parts undergo rigid tests and inspe@ 


tions. The least flaw or imperfection spells rejection. For 
above all, “Admiral” engines are built to stand the gaff i 
a rough, tough service. 
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